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OUT OF THE GREY INTO THE . GOLD. 


~ ~ ' eveningwascome, 

with its cooling breezes, its lengthening shadows, 
its kindling sunset hues; it lay, that same glorious 
sea, like a calm blue lake, dotted over with boats 
—pleasure boats. And the esplanade was thronged 
with people, coming and going hither and thither, 
very like many-hued butterflies in their varieties of 
dresses. A being not understanding the ways of 
our world—say the man in the moon, if there be such 
a person, as our nurses led us to believe—coming 


into the midst of that gay scene for the first 
time, would have supposed that the business of 
our life was pleasure, simply pleasure, with all 
those white-sailed boats, like white-winged birds, 
skimming so daintily over the blue waters, those 
many canoes, each one with its solitary occupant, 
and perchance a steamer, with colours flyiifg, 
music stealing, ploughing its way to the crowded 
pier. Then there were the gay folk on land—those 
on the esplanade walking, talking, smoking, laugh¬ 
ing, lounging on the seats ; the little children, in 
deliciously cool costumes, some dabbling in the 
briny waters, some scudding here and there over 
the sands on donkeys, and others, at the very tip-top 
of ambitious enjoyment, riding in goat-carriages. 
Well for the goats that these last were the small fry 
of humanity, little gentlemen and ladies from four to 
six. Poor goats, poor weary drivers, plodding on 
the livelong day! The goats, some with wistful, 
beseeching faces, some downcast, as if certain 
nothing better than hard work would ever come to 
them, and some pert, sharp, and hopeful, glancing 
round at the passers-by, and footing it out right 
nimbly. The little drivers themselves were a 
study, small tattered mites! oh, so tattered and 
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Out of the Grey into the Gold. 


forlorn-looking, compared with the many daintily- 
dressed misses and masters around them! Ay, 
some in the gold, some in the grey; such is life, 
the life of the great bustling, toiling, pleasure- 
loving world. Some of the little fellows looked 
down crushed and weary, while the faces of others 
were full of fun, and their eyes brimming over with 
mirth and a love of mischief, as they threaded 
their way up and down among the people on their 
travels. 

Billy Brown and George Splat were among the 
latter ; they looked hopefully on life, and were as 
much alive for a game as any of the well-dressed 
lads among the pleasure-seekers, although their 
home was a very poor one indeed, away from the 
glitter and show of the town, away among poverty 
and sin. George was in luck—he had a regular 
customer every evening, a pretty fairy-like little 
miss of six, with sunny curls, rosy cheeks, and such 
a winning smile. Pretty Kitty Waller was in the 
gold of life indeed, and on this Saturday evening of 
our story she had gold, real gold, in her pockets. 
For this was her sixth birthday, and her grandpapa, 
who had also come to idle by the sea, had given 
her a bright half-sovereign, all for herself, to spend 
as she liked. Billy and George passed and re¬ 
passed each other in their ceaseless travels, and, as 
bosom friends, nodded and winked at one another. 
Billy was also in luck this evening, and his goat 
likewise, if hard work can be called luck, for his 
chaise was crowded with four fat young mites, 
ranging from two to four in age. 

Yes, Billy Brown and George Splat were friends, 
and they had another friend at home—Nip, a poor 
ill-fed dog, who looked upon the boys as the two 
best friends he had in the world, and whined out 
every morning in his dog language, what meant the 
words of the poet, “When shall we three meet 
again?” They had taken him to the esplanade, 
but he got them into trouble by his unamiable 
ways, so they decided that he must stay at home, 
which he did. 

“ How happy you look to-night,” remarked 
Billy to George, as they halted for a moment, while 
the nurses of their respective charges exchanged 
civilities. 

“Didn’t I ought to, seeing ’tis Saturday night, 
and no work-day to-morrow,” returned George, 
smiling out from under his straw hat, and patting 
his goat, as it pricked up its ears to hear all it 
could, if it didn’t understand. 

“ Ay, I suppose so, and 'tis pay-night,” rejoined 
Billy, with a knowing wink. 

“ Well, that won’t make much difference to me, 
cause I only take it with one hand, and pay it 
over to mother with ’tother,” said George, by no 


means depressed by the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 

“Oh, I always keeps a penny,” boasted Billy, 
paying no heed to his verbs. 

“Oh, I played that dodge once, but mother 
hammered it out of me,” confessed George, while 
Kitty listened, her eyes round with wonder. 

“ Ah! your mother is a sharp un, she is,” 
asserted Billy. 

“ She aint so sharp as her son, though, for when 
I holds a horse and earns a penny—and that’s 
pretty often—I keeps it, and spends it,” was 
George’s ungrammatical speech. 

“Aint it nice to be gents, though, and to have 
lots of money ? ” remarked Billy. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; we aint gents, and there’s 
no use thinking on it,” returned George, rubbing 
his hot face with his sleeve, with the air of a 
philosopher. 

“Well, I’m glad ’tis Sunday to-morrow, and so is 
Nip, may be,” observed Billy. 

“And aint you, Molly, old gal?” questioned 
George of his goat, lifting up her face, and kissing 
it, at which Kitty laughed, both boys joining in 
chorus. 

“If I were rich, shouldn’t you and Nip have 
good times,” spoke George, still talking to his goat. 

“ I am rich! see what grandpapa gave me, for 
my own,” said Kitty, and out came the half- 
sovereign out of her pocket, and was handed to 
George. 

“ Oh my! ” cried both boys, and a craving, a 
longing for wealth arose in their minds unbidden, 
as it will with the poor and needy. Poor boys ! 
they were but nine, and both in the grey, the back 
walks of life. 

“Have it between you,” said generous Kitty, 
who, like most well-to-do children, did not prize 
money. 

“ Miss Kitty,” said her nurse, who now had ears 
to hear, “ you mustn’t give away your money, your 
grandpapa will be angry.” 

“ But tis mine, to spend as I like,” pleaded the 
child. 

To which George, in whose palm the coin lay, 
said, “ No,” and delivered it back into her keeping, 
hastily, but wistfully; the coin seemed to burn his 
I hand, the small, bright, beautiful thing, by which 
! so much, long wished for and dreamt of, could be 
bought and enjoyed. 

The nurses now said “Good evening,” and the 
two little processions went their different ways, 
threading in and out of the crowd, so like butter¬ 
flies in their gay attire. 

It was dark at last—dark, and close, and stifling 
in poor Billy’s and George’s homes, when they 
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reached them, with a dark secret hidden away in 
their boyish hearts. Nip awaited them—poor Nip! 
who thought them very stupid and dull, very unlike 
his roguish young masters of other evenings. 
And to-morrow was Sunday. It came down sultry 
and hot, as Saturday had been; but the donkeys 
and goats would rest; their drivers were free to idle 
about, and do as they listed. Go to church? No, 


let us believe what we wish. They idled about in 
the court, yard, or what you will, into which their 
homes looked, busying themselves with pumping 
water, diving their arms into it up to their 
shoulders, bathing their hot feet—all and every¬ 
thing they could think of. They even put on a 
pair of old cast-off boots, and strutted about play¬ 
ing at gentlemen, all the while telling themselves 



not many of them, I fear. Billy and George idled 
about at home, tattered, dirty, and barefooted, as 
on other days, ashamed to be seen out in the clean, 
well-dressed Sunday world. On other days they 
did not mind—it was for daily bread, and habit 
had tutored them well; but on Sundays they jus^ 
rested—that is, played, they and Nip, and some¬ 
times a kindred spirit or two, there in their own 
squalid neighbourhood, to the annoyance of their 
poor neighbours. 

And to-day that dark secret held them prisoners 
there ; they would fain believe, that, though a secret, 
it was no dark one, but conscience will not always 


they had no dark secret in their keeping; 
conscience persisting in saying they had. They 
were just sailing paper boats in the pump-trough, 
Nip standing by, thinking it very tame amusement, 
when a step resounded, a shadow fell, and Billy 
and George turned their heads, with surprise fast 
changing to fear leaping up into their young faces, 
to see a gentleman with stick uplifted. Poor Nip ! 
a dog is not bad at reading countenances—his tail 
went down, his body crouched and shrank, ere he 
turned to see what was the danger; he caught his 
attitude of fear, looking into the faces of his young 
masters. 
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The Peddler of Garth Green. 


“Well, lads, how is it you are not on the 
esplanade to-day with your goats?” Such was 
the cheery question of the new-comer, a thin 
middle-aged gentleman, who carried that uplifted 
stick, but not threateningly. 

“ ’Cause ’tis Sunday, sir ! ” replied Billy, pulling a 
lock of his hair in his politeness. 

“ And what is Sunday ? ” 

“ The swells’ day, when they all go to church ; ” 
George said this. 

“ Church is for all the world, my boy, and Sunday 
is for all the world.” 

George thought this very different from what he 
had heard before, poor little heathen ! “ Why ? ” 
he questioned, in his bewilderment. 

“ Because it is God’s day, and He has given it to 
us all, and church is for us all, too. But what I 
am here for to-day is, to ask you,” said the 
stranger, and he laid his hand on George’s 
shoulder, Nip growling the while, “if you have 
seen anything of my little granddaughter’s half- 
sovereign? The truth, now, and nothing but the 
truth, will save you,” he added, as the boy hesitated, 
and turned deadly pale. 

“ I have got it; I found it in the goat-carriage, 


and kept it, but I only found it,” said George, as 
he fumbled in his pocket and brought out the 
coin. 

“ Oh ! he found it, I know he did, ’cause he told 
me so, and he never tells me a lie, ’cause we’re 
friends.” They were true friends, those two un¬ 
taught lads. 

“No, I only found it, and Miss Kitty offered 
it to me to keep for my own ; and when I found 
it, it seemed so right to keep it,” said George. 

“No, my boy, it was not right, it was wrong,” 
said grandpapa, and he put the gold coin in his 
pocket. “ But would you like to come, both of you, 
and see Miss Kitty?” Kitty in the gold, while 
these poor waifs must plod on in the grey of 
poverty, of sin. 

No, no, no! cried the heart of grandpapa; in 
poverty, perhaps, for all cannot be rich. So he 
invited them to come and see him and Kitty every 
day while they stayed there by the sea; and when 
they left, gave to each of them a nice new suit of 
clothes, and commended them to the care of a kind 
friend who resided there, and who helped them to 
climb step by step up out of the grey into the 
gold of a good, true, honest life. 



THE PEDDLER OF GARTH GREEN. 


^N through the rain and sleet and snow— 
The wind was never still; 

The noisy firs tossed to and fro— 

All down the slippery hill. 

Was ever a Christmas eve so wild ? 

Was ever the gale so strong ? 

Jack thought of home, and then he smiled, 
As he drove in the dark along. 

Till the hidden moon a wan light sent 
Down to the steep roadside, 

And there, where dripping branches bent, 

A figure he espied, 

With snow-white hair and haggard face, 

And crouched on the sodden ground. 


| Cried Jack, “ ’Tis a dreary resting-place, 
Good master, you have found ! ” 

I 

The old man said, “ This day by noon 
I thought to have reached the town, 

But my poor feet get weary soon, 

And often I break down.” 

Then Jack replied, “ Old man, take heart! 
My horse is strong and fleet; 
i Fresh straw is here within the cart 
I To warm your weary feet” 

I The old man sat amongst the straw ; 

He shivered, and groaned, and wept, 
And ever the clouds came looming o’er, 
By hasty storm-wind swept. 
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The moon at last was swept in sight— 
Down on the path it shone ; 

It made the path look weird and white 
Where a child went on alone. 

Then Jack pulled up his horse again, 

To ask why he must roam, 

In the gusty night and driving rain, 

So far from house and home ? 

“ I have no home,” the boy replied ; 

“ Alone 1 beg my bread ; 

All through the day I’ye wandered wide, 
With the snow upon my head.” 

• Jack took the child so worn and white, 

For he had no heart to leave 
The beggar in his sorrowful plight 
On holy Christmas Eve. 

And the old man wiped his tears away, 
And some of his woe forgot— 

So young and so forlorn to stray 
Seemed far the harder lot! 

On, on they jogged ; the moon was lost 
Behind the looming cloud. 

The creaking firs more wildly tossed ; 

But a voice spoke, blithe and loud 

“ Good friends, take heed, nor pass me by ! 

I pray you, give me a lift; 

The peddler of Garth Green am I, 

In the wild night cast adrift.” 


“ Now, friend or foe, ’twould be a sin 
If I passed him by,* thought Jack, 

And he stayed his horse to welcome in 
The peddler with his pack. 

The peddler smart, with jocund speech. 

They knew him far and near ; 

On broad Garth Green to the copper beech 
He came four times a year. 

So on they jogged, with jest and sigh, 

The journey nearly through. 

Till a shaggy dog came limping by, 

And they stayed to take him too. 

And all at once a light afar. 

Unmoved by fitful breeze. 

In a lonely nook gleamed like a star 
Behind the shuddering trees. 

Said Jack, as he turned with courteous air 
To all his company, 

“My widowed mother dwelleth there, 

And she has only me. 

“ My horse may now no farther go, 

But there I bid you rest 

Through the long night, while storm-winds blow, 
Each one a welcome guest” 

They passed the nodding bilberry tree, 

Where robins came to sing ; 

The door was cracked as door could be, 

Where the ivy loved to cling. 
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The old dame came, with glances bright, 

To peer into the gloom ; 

“ Now how shall we house all these to-night! ” 

“ The Lord will give us room. 

“ And, mother, take to-morrow’s fare, 

Be quick and tarry not, 

For these our guests the feast will share ; 

Make meat and pudding hot! ” 

The smouldering log to a blaze was stirred ; 

The berry glowed on the ,wall; 

Well housed and well content, they heard 
The tempest rise and fall. 

And soon to sup, in cheerful tone, 

Were called the wanderers three ; 

The jocund peddler, he alone 
Did eat most sparingly. 

“ For warmth and food,” the old man said, 

“ That bid me longer live, 

My blessing, dame, on your dear son’s head 
Is the best that I can give.” 

The orphan boy came near to say, 

“ Kind dame, for this good meat, 

And the love that brought me here to day, 

I’ll sing a carol sweet.” 

The shaggy dog that limping strayed, 

Of food he had no lack ; 

His head on the old dame’s knee he laid, 

And he licked the hands of Jack. 

The peddler gave no sign or cheer, 

The peddler once so gay 1 
And when the carol sounded clear, 

He turned from the light away. 

“Now, friends,” said Jack, when the song did 
cease, 

“ Since our dear Lord is born, 

Beneath our roof, in love and peace, 

I pray you rest till mom.” 

And the carol chanted for the sake 
Of Him in whom we trust, 

All through the night it seemed to wake 
In the lull of every gust. 


When morning came the storm was spent. 
And the sun shone brightly in ; 

With hope renewed, the old man went 
To seek for kith and kin. 

Said the dame, “ The child, so lone and frail, 
By our hearth shall find a place.” 

The dog lay still, and wagged his tail, 

And looked into her face. 

The peddler took his staff and pack, 

And twice he turned to go ; 

Then he led aside the dame and Jack, 

And his words began to flow: 

“ Rough ways I’ve known, and noisy cheer, 
Gold have I and to spare ; 

Gold that would be no blessing here— 

’Twas won with price unfair. 

“ Last night I knew that you must own 
Another law than mine ; 

For, sure, the love that you have shown 
Must come from love divine. 

“My heart on this bright Christmas Day 
Is smitten with sore pain ; 

Pray God to keep me on my way 
Till I greet you both again ! ” 

The starlings under the roof were seen, 

The barley ripened fast; 

The dead leaves fell on broad Garth Green, 
But the peddler never passed, 

Till Christmas eve came, white and dim, 

And he stood before the door; 

The dog was first to welcome him— 

The dog that limped no more. 

The old dame sat with Jack and the child 
Before the cheerful blaze ; 

They rose in haste, and kindly smiled 
When they met his doubtful gaze. 

That night the peddler left, in joy, 

His savings day by day 

From honest gain for the orphan boy. 

To help him on his way. 
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A True Story of a King. 


A TRUE STORY OF A KING. 


ORE than eleven centuries ago a high 
official of France was dying, and he 
divided the dominions, over which he 
had ruled in the name of the king, 
among his two sons, Carloman and 
Pepin. For five years the brothers continued to 
govern the country ; but by the end of that period 
Carloman had become tired of his office, and, 
retiring to a monastery, resigned his share to his 
brother. 

As we have said, Pepin only exercised the royal 
authority in the name of the king. This king, how¬ 
ever—whose name was Childeric— was a weak and 
indolent monarch, and, truth to tell, was very 
unpopular with his subjects ; while Pepin, on the 
other hand, was strong and active, admired for his 
courage, and beloved by all. 

It was under these circumstances that the latter, 
finding himself in such favour among the people, 
very soon became ambitious for greater power 
than he had already contrived to secure. Not 
content with occupying his important position 
under King Childeric, he now wished for higher 
honours; he aspired even to the title as well as 
the office of king. An idea of this kind having 
once entered into the mind of such a man as Pepin 
was not likely to be speedily abandoned, and so 
within a short time he determined to depose 
Childeric, and openly take upon himself the real 
sovereignty of the kingdom. This resolution 
was speedily carried out, and the lawful king 
was forthwith banished from the country. 

Pepin, we must tell you, was generally known as 
Pepin the Short, this name having been conferred 
on him on account of the smallness of his stature. 
It is related that at about the time when he was 
proclaimed king it was found that there was some 
wavering among the people—a revolt against this 
fresh assumption of power by Pepin threatened to 
arise ; and there were not wanting those among the 
courtiers and military commanders who, besides, 
jested about his diminutive size and insignificant 
appearance. 

It is related that news of the discontent among 
the people, and of the ridicule which had been cast 
upon himself, very soon reached the ears of Pepin, 
and that it caused him some annoyance. How¬ 
ever, this does not seem to have been very long- 
lived, for we find that he soon hit upon a plan, 
the object of which was to gain the allegiance of 
his mistrustful subjects by appealing to the only 
instincts on which he thought any impression could 
be made, and to prove to those who had ridiculed 


him that, though he was not perhaps a Hercules, 
yet he was not the less brave nor the less intrepid. 

The time at length arrived when the plan was to 
be put into execution. Choosing one of the gala 
days of the year, Pepin invited a great concourse 
of the people to witness, in a public theatre, a 
combat between a lion and a bull. In those days 
such spectacles as this were common sights, and 
all classes, from the noble to the peasant, crowded 
the seats that faced the arena to gaze on the fearful 
scenes that were there enacted. At King Pepin’s 
bidding his subjects flocked to the theatre, and 
soon the cruel entertainment commenced by an 
African lion and an immense black Spanish bull 
being set free to fight with each other. The 
combat continued for a while, and not a long 
time elapsed before nearly all present began to 
anticipate that the lion would be the conqueror. 
Suddenly, amidst the din of wild excitement, when 
the contest was at its highest point, there was 
stillness in every part of the building, and every 
occupant turned his eye to the royal seat, from 
which King Pepin had now risen. Addressing the 
nobles and courtiers around him, and pointing to 
the wrestle for very life that was then taking place, 
he asked, in scornful tones, “ Pray which of you, 
my lords, will descend and separate these doughty 
warriors ? ” 

Nought but a silent shudder, that passed through 
all the listeners, was the response ; not one ac¬ 
cepted the king’s challenge. 

“Then,” said Pepin, “the task shall be mine.” 
And heeding not the fear that had kept his subjects 
silent, regarding the entreaties of none, he leaped 
down into the arena, and advanced, sword in hand, 
to the combatants. In a moment, with one bold 
unerring stroke, he severed the lion’s head from his 
body, and with another the remaining animal was 
brought lifeless to the ground. 

How the vast audience received King Pepin as 
he returned; how those of his subjects who had 
been disposed to rebel and to mock, now saw in 
him not a ruler whom they could not serve, not a 
man to be treated with derision because of his 
bodily size, but one who possessed in their eyes 
every attribute which belongs to a sovereign—for 
not worth and goodness, but bravery and strength, 
were the virtues which they thought worthy of 
respect and admiration; how from that time 
forward fame and glory and a successful reign 
awaited him, can be readily imagined. He had 
earned his right to be the ruler, and all were 
satisfied. 
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THE STORY OF BULLERBASIUS. 

Translated from the Finlandish . 


LITZ was six, and the 
top of his head just 
reached to the tip of 
Hilda’s nose ; Hilda was 
ten, and thought herself 
quite capable of being 
Fritz’s aunt, instead of 
his sister. They often 
quarrelled, and while to¬ 
gether hardly knew how 
much they loved each 
other, but when Hilda 
was at school, Fritz felt 
out of sorts and did as much mischief as possible ; 
and once when Fritz went away with his father 
for a whole week, Hilda felt very dull, and longed 
to have the naughty boy back again. 

This wise little person one day determined to 
write a history of her boy's mischievous pranks, 

and on some favourable occasion to read the 

chronicle to its hero. That would be a capital 
means of making him ashamed of the past, and 
making him wise and good all at once; so one 
dark day just before Christmas, the holidays having 
begun, and Fritz having been more troublesome 
than ever, Hilda said— 

“ Fritz, come here.” 

But Fritz was sitting in a comer trying to mend 
the hind leg of his wooden horse, which he had 
most unfortunately just ridden off; he was cross, 
and pretended not to hear. 

u Do come here, Fritz, I am going to read to 
you,” said Hilda, coaxingly, and she held up the 
wonderful chronicle, and Fritz came; like everybody 
in the world, he was fond of stories. 

“ Now sit down on that stool, and don’t kick and 
fidget, and I’ll tell you the story of the robber chief 
Bullerbasius Rummelfedts and his wonderful 
deeds and adventures.” 

Fritz sat on the stool, and neither kicked] nor 
fidgeted, and Hilda began with a preface. 

“ Once upon a time there lived a robber chief 
called Bullerbasius Rummelfedts ; he had a fairy 
godmother, and because he was always doing such 
dreadful things this fairy made a book about him, 
and wrote in it everything he did; then she sent 
the book to the city to be printed, that everybody in 
the whole world might read it, and see what a 
shocking robber chief was Bullerbasius Rummel¬ 
fedts. I have the fairy’s book, and you shall hear 
the whole story.” 

Fritz pricked up his little ears; never had he 


heard of a robber chief with a fairy godmother. 
What a jolly story ! 

“ Now listen. ‘January 1st: Bullerbasius began 
the year by kicking the footboard out of his bed, 
and when he got up he put his clean sock to swim 
in the basin.” 

Fritz’s eyes opened wide, but he said nothing. 
“‘January 18th : All.the boys were out with 
their sledges. Bullerbasius thought it would be nice 
to bury his hat in the snow, so that it should not be 
found before the snow melted in the spring; he did it, 
but as his left ear got frost-bitten, this time his 
mamma let him off with a warning.’ ” 

“ I looked for my hat, I did.” 

“ Listen again. ‘ February 14th : Mamma had 
eggs in a basket, and she put them in the ante¬ 
room because there was no fire there ; Bullerbasius 
found the basket, and played at marbles with the 
eggs, till they got broken, and the green sofa was 
spoilt. For this crime he was sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment in the little pantry, and he found a pot 
of jam and ate it all up ; he was then imprisoned in 
papa’s study, and condemned to sit still.’ ” 

Fritz looked uncomfortable, but laughed. 

“ What a horrid robber Chief! But there’s more 
still. 4 March 7th : Bullerbasius had a sister.’ ” 

“ Her name was Hilda,” interrupted Fritz. 

“ The book says her name was Melusina. 
‘Melusina had had a most lovely good doll called 
Ellen. One day while she was at school, Buller¬ 
basius poked out one of Ellen’s eyes to see what it 
was made of; afterwards he hung Ellen up by the 
curls to the bell-pull. When Melusina came home 
and saw the darling, she began to cry.* ” 

Fritz grew very red, and his heels were heard 
kicking against the stool 
“‘Bullerbasius cried too, and asked his papa to be 
doctor, and cure Ellen.’ What a cruel robber 
chief!” 

“ But she’s all right now ! ” 

“ Only it is a pity that Bullerbasius should do 
such dreadful deeds. ‘ A week afterwards, on the 
14th of March, he was in a hurry to go out to skate, 
and he could not find his woollen mittens, so he 
took a pair of his mamma’s nice white kid gloves 
and put them on his brown little puds. Off he set, 
and when he came home one was lost in the snow, 
and there was not a finger left in the other/ Was 
not that a noble deed ? ” 

“ My hands were cold ! ” 

“ His mamma lectured, but Bullerbasius did not 
improve. 
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“ ‘ April 22nd : His mamma had sowed peas in 
the morning, and in the evening Bullerbasius 
pulled up a whole row, to see which of them had 
grown most This time he escaped with a repri¬ 
mand. 

“ * April 23rd : He broke one of the best tea-cups, 
and then pounded it in the mortar, to make cook 
believe it was sifted sugar. 

“ ‘ St. John’s day : Bullerbasius committed so 
many crimes on this day that it was not possible 
to write them all/ ” 

“ Hilda, I only tore two holes in my jacket, and 
one was a very little one.” 

“ Listen again. ‘ June 30th : Bullerbasius dug a 
hole in the garden, and buried papa’s seal-ring, 
mamma’s gold thimble, six fir-apples, and a toad in 
it; this was a robber’s cave. The house was turned 
upside down to find the ring and the thimble. At 
last Bullerbasius was taken prisoner as a suspicious 
character; he acknowledged that he had buried the 
treasure.’ Was that good ? ” 

“ But I told the truth the minute I was asked.” 

“‘July 27th: Bullerbasius went to the shore, 
took the boat, and tried to row. The water was 
rough, and the noble chieftain drifted out to sea; 
he began to cry for help.’ ” 


“ I could have rowed quite well, only—the oars 
were too big.” 

“ And Bullerbasius Rummelfedts was too little. 
‘ Mads followed in the big boat and saved the 
brave captain, and this time the judges believed the 
fright was punishment enough. Next day he tried 
to ride on the biggest cow, fell off, and was wounded 
in the head.’” 

“ I know how to ride horses.” 

“‘August nth: The robber chief resolved to 
mount Pelle, the goat; Pelle butted, Bullerbasius 
ran away, and the enemy pursued him. If Maren 
had not come up just then with the milk-pails there 
would have been a dreadful defeat’ ” 

“ I hit that goat, I did ! ” 

“ It is supposed that Bullerbasius hit the goat in 
imagination, but that he really shouted, ‘ Oh, Maren, 
help me ! ’ 

“ ‘ September 4th : Bullerbasius drew his school¬ 
master’s portrait on the clean white wall in the 
kitchen with horrid black coal He was imprisoned 
for an hour.’ ” 

“ I climbed out of the window,” interrupted Fritz. 

“ ‘ The prisoner was removed to the garret, where 
it was not easy to escape through the window. 

“ ‘ October 16th: Bullerbasius set fire to Maren’s 
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flax while she was spinning. He was condemned to 
go to bed at six o'clock. 

“‘ November 3rd: Without waiting to ask leave, 
he crept out over the thin ice to pull out a little boy 
who had fallen in. For this crime the chief was 
first arrested and afterwards rewarded. 

“ ‘ December 4th : This was a dreadful day. 
Bullerbasius fought with the Nygaard boys for a 
priceless treasure discovered in the stable—this was 
a dead mouse. The chief struck Karl Nygaard, 
and gave him a black eye. He was condemned to 
say he was sorry. 5 * 

“ Karl struck me first.” 

“Yes, but he was only four, and Bullerbasius 
was six, past—a big boy strike a little; dreadful! 
* When Bullerbasius would not say he was sorry, theit 
papa whipped him—the first time this year. The 
next day the boys were snowballing, and the robber 
chief flung quite a hard ball at Karl, and his cheek 
swelled. Was that right ? ’ ” 

Fritz was silent. 

“‘That was what is called revenge, and revenge 
is the naughtiest thing in all the whole world. 
Now, can such a robber chief ever be happy any 
more ? ’ ” 

Fritz felt tears coming, and made his eyes quite 
round, and shut his teeth tight, to prevent himself 
crying. In a minute or two he got up and ran away ; 
half an hour afterwards he hopped in beaming. 


“ Where did you go to, Fritz ? ” 

Fritz looked a little shy. “Oh, over thert, 
you know.” He fidgeted about, then got very red, 
and said very fast, “You know my sledge, don’t 
you, Hil — that beauty I got last Christmas? 
You know it’s the best sledge that ever was 
seen.” 

“ Yes, I know ; and you love it as well as Mads 
loves his best horse, and you always say it’s the 
best in the town.” 

“ I have given it to Karl, and he’s so glad. 
Hilda, if you could only have seen how very glad 
he was ! ” 

“And you, Fritz?” 

“ I’m glad too,” confidentially. “ You see, Hilda, 
I’ve been so bad ever since that dead mouse, and 
when you spoke about it I could stand it no longer, 
so I went to Karl, you know, and now it’s all 
right; he is pleased. If you only saw ! And now 
Christmas will be real jolly!” 

Hilda put her two arms round Fritz, kissed him, 
and danced round the room with him seven times. 

“ Do you know what, Fritz ? When Bullerbasius 1 
fairy godmother sends the book to be printed 
I’ll ask her to tell the story of the dead mouse ; it’s 
stupider and wiser than all the rest! ” 

And that is all we know of the deeds and 
adventures of the robber chief Bullerbasius 
Rummelfedts. M. K. W. 



LITTLE DICK'S ANGEL. 


CHAPTER I. 

“/^HIRP, chin), 
Xj) chirrup! Chir¬ 
rup, chirrup, 
chirp ! Oh, I am 
so happy, I believe 
I could reach the 
sun if I tried ! But, 
after all, the world 
is so lovely down 
here I would rather 
leave such flights 
to the giddy old 
lark ! ” and spread¬ 
ing his pretty brown 
wings with a merry 
rustle, little Dick flew from his perch on the maple- 
tree to the soft green turf below. 

“ Good morning, Dick! ” whispered a chorus of 



shy, blushing daisies. “We were just wishing 
we had your wings. Perhaps, as you like this nice 
resting-place so much, you will lend them to us for 
just one half-hour.” 

“ So—o—o! ” whistled Dick, meditatively. “ You 
don’t mean it! ” 

“ Yes, we do, Dick, or we shouldn’t say so. You 
are not polite this morning,” and the tallest of the 
daisies tossed her head indignantly. 

“ Come, don’t be ruffled, my dear ”—Dick was 
pluming his feathers with a patronising air which 
was positively provoking. “ Don’t be ruffled. Who in 
the world has been teaching you daisies to talk ? ” 

“ Mind your own business !” grumbled a vexed 
breeze among the maple branches. “If I choose-” 

“ Please, Mr. Richard,” interrupted a grave little 
daisy-bud, nestling down among her green leaves, 
“ the South Wind gives us a talking lesson every 
morning now, and please, Mr. Dick-” here 
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Tiny-dot, as the flowers called her, reddened with 
the effort she was making—“ please, Mr. Dick, I 
want to ask you a question.” 

All the other flowers were silent, for Dot was a 
general favourite, and even the grumpy voice among 
the maple leaves seemed quite willing to be silenced 
by her. Dick had hopped up to her with a kind 
nod, and was fixing bis dark eyes upon her with the 
greatest attention, and putting his head on one side 
as thoughtful birds do when they are in a medita¬ 
tive mood. 

“ Well, my child, what is it ?” 

‘'You were talking just now about the wide 
world ; is it really very wide ? ” 

“ Yes, very,” gasped the bird, in a tone of over¬ 
whelmed awe. “ I have never seen the end of it 
myself.” 

“ You don’t mean it! ” shuddered a chorus 
of daisies. 

“Yes, I do mean it,” said Dick, “but I am 
not so foolish as some people I know, and I rather 
like a spice of contradiction myself. You were 
ready to bite my head off just now for using the 
very words you took out of my mouth.” 

Dick began his speech with an air of superior 
wisdom, but he subsided into a low chuckle of 
amusement at the idea of so laige a bite for his 
small friends. 

“Pm afraid,” sighed Dot, “ that there is no hope 
for me, then.” 

“ What is it, little one ? ” asked her elder sister. 

“ I had been thinking that perhaps if Mr. Dick 
would be so very kind as to lend me his wings 
for a while I might be able to find that beautiful 
creature who smiled at us so kindly yesterday.” 

“How I wish I could help you, my child,” and 
Dick hopped a little nearer to the speaker; “ but 
I am afraid it is out of my power to teach you to fly.” 

“ Why didn’t she ask me t ” muttered the discon¬ 
solate breeze overhead; “but, after all,” he con¬ 
tinued, with a quiet laugh to himself—“ after all, 
the Germans were right when they called the 
daisies ‘ geese-flowers,”’ and with that he flew 
away. 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Dick,” Dot answered tremulously 
—“ perhaps you would try and find her out for me 
yourself ? ” 

“ Oh do ! Do, dear Dick! ” pleaded all the 
daisies, in great agitation; “ she is so lovely, we 
think she must be one of the angels.” 

“Who has been telling you about the angels, 
my children ? ” asked a broad-faced benignant sun¬ 
beam. 

“Ah, that is a secret!” whispered the South 
Wind, as he softly shook the daisy-petals into a 
quivering response. 


“ Well,” said Dick, resolutely, “ I will do anything 
I can to help you.” 

Oh, how the daisy flowers danced for joy when 
they heard that! 

“You are really rather a nice bird, Dick,” re¬ 
marked the Sunbeam, and then he vanished into 
the soft, damp earth, to work away at the roots of 
things. 

“I think,” said Dick, who was getting rather 
hungry, “ I will call again after breakfast.” 

The daisies looked disappointed, but they only 
nodded politely, and, with a farewell chirrup, Dick 
withdrew. 

“ How very beautiful the world is! ” cried Tiny- 
dot ; “ I cannot believe those dismal stories.” 

“They seemed real enough yesterday evening, 
when we were all crying,” said her sister; “ but now 
the air is so fresh and sweet, and the leaves are 
shaking so merrily in the sunshine, that it is im¬ 
possible to feel sad, even for a moment” 

“ I hate spiders ! ” muttered the South Wind, 
energetically. 

“What are you all talking about?” inquired a 
white butterfly, who had caught up the last word 
as he hovered past 

“We had a call yesterday evening from old 
Grasshopper’s second son.” 

“ Quite a pleasant young fellow,” muttered the 
Butterfly, approvingly. “And his voice is truly 
remarkable ; has very aristocratic connections too, 
I believe. I had once the pleasure of meeting his 
cousin, Mr. Cricket, who resides in that magnificent 
building which you can just see peeping out among 
the elm-trees on Quellthorp Hill” 

This speech seemed to excite the daisies very 
much indeed. 

“ Then, no doubt,” they all exclaimed, “ no doubt, 
you saw his friend the Spider.” 

“Well, really,” said the Butterfly, “I can’t feel 
sure; I have met so many distinguished people. 
But you were going to tell me about young Grass¬ 
hopper.” 

“Oh,” replied Pearl, the eldest and prettiest 
of the daisies, “ he made us all feel very unhappy. 
He told us that his cousin Cricket had a gloomy, 
old friend—Spider, I think, was his name—who was 
exceedingly wise and learned, and he said that 
Mr. Spider had it on the best authority that the 
world was going to ruin.” There was a tremor in 
Pearl’s voice as she finished this sentence, and the 
other flowers were very still. 

“ What a very disagreeable creature,” said the 
Butterfly. 

“But Mr. Grasshopper said,” continued Pearl, 
brightening a little, “ that he didn’t believe it him¬ 
self, being naturally of a cheerful temperament, but 
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he felt it his duty to let his neighbours know the 
news, that they might prepare for the worst.” 

“ The young humbug! ” laughed the Butterfly, 
indignantly. 

“ Oh, but he gave us every particular,” said Pearl; 
“he said a time was soon coming when the sun 
would hide his face, and the leaves would all fall 
from the trees, and the ground would become as 

hard and cold as stone, and—and-” (Pearl 

was trembling violently now)—“ and he said all the 
flowers would wither away and die, and the clouds 
would break into little white flakes, and come 
down and bury them.” 

“Ugh!” interrupted the Butterfly, with an un¬ 
comfortable shrug. “ Young Grasshopper was guilty 

of very bad taste, and-” but here for the first 

time he became aware that Dick, with whom he was 
not on the best of terms, had rejoined his friends, 
and was waiting to be admitted to the melancholy 
discussion. “I wish you good morning, Miss 
Pearl,” said the Butterfly abruptly, and in another 
moment he was gone. 

“ Why, good people, what does all this mean ? ” 
inquired Dick. “What, crying, Dot! Nonsense, 
my darling, Grasshopper was a young fool to tell 
you such stories.” 

“ But if it’s true,” sobbed poor Dot, “ it's better 
we should know—only you haven’t heard the 
worst yet, Mr. Dick. He said that half the 

birds-” then Dot quite broke down, for she had 

been pitying Dick’s hard fate all the morning, quite 
regardless of her own share in the calamity. 

“ Come, come, Tiny,” said Dick, “don’t take it so 
much to heart, little one ; I suppose you were going 
to say that many of the birds die of hunger, but 1 
have known that for a long time, and I don’t sit 
down and cry about it” 

* Oh-! ” sobbed the daisy. “ But the Spider said 
that sometimes it was impossible to find anything 
to eat, even berries.” 

“Almost, Tiny Dot,” said Dick, bravely. “Almost 
is not ‘ quite,’ you know, and I think, for my own 
part, that the excitement will be rather pleasant.” 

All this time Dot’s sisters and friends had been 
listening with breathless attention to her conversa¬ 
tion with Dick, but now Pearl interrupted eagerly— 
“ But you have not told us yet whether the rest of 
the Spider’s story is true.” 

“My little Pearl,” said the kindly Sunbeam, who 
had just rejoined their circle—“ my little Pearl, the 
Grasshopper has told you a half-truth, which is 
worse than no truth at all.” 

“ Thank you, Sunbeam,” said the grateful Dick, 
“ you have helped me out of a difficulty.” 

“ Tell us the other half,” whispered the daisies. 

“ When the leaves fall, my children,” answered 


the Sunbeam—“ when the leaves fall shivering from 
the trees, and the wind whistles among the bait 
branches, and all the sky is dark, then kind 
Mother Earth gathers the little flowers into her 
bosom for a quiet sleep beneath the soft white 
snow.” 

“That must have been what the Spider called 
1 death,’ ” murmured Dot, beneath her breath. 

“ There is no such thing as death,” answered the 
Sunbeam. “No atom in the great universe ever 
really dies. The forms change.” 

“ Oh, now,” said Pearl, impatiently, “ if you are 
going to be learned, Mr. Sunbeam, we will allow 
you to retire into your study. But, oh! ” she con¬ 
tinued with a little shiver, “I don’t want to end 
this beautiful life in a sleep.” 

“ It will not be the end of your life, but rather 
the beginning; for when the springtime awakes 
you from your quiet slumbers, the great sun, who 
has held you within his protecting care even while 
you slept, will call you forth from your dark resting- 
place to rise into more perfect joy and beauty.” 

“ Now, Mr. Sunbeam,” interrupted Dick, “ I am 
sorry to disturb your sermon, sir, but the fact is 
I must be going, and Dot here has promised to 
give me a commission.” 

“ Right, my friend, I have been preaching too 
long already,” and with these words the Sunbeam 
passed on. 

“ And I was going to say,” put in Dot, timidly, 
“that I thought the angel with the beautiful eyes, 
who smiled upon us so kindly yesterday, would 
perhaps take care of you through the winter and 
give you food, if you could only find her.” 

“ Oh !” cried the daisies, “so that was the reason 
Dot was so anxious for a pair of wings to fly after 
her.” 

“You dear, good little soul,” said Dick, “tell 
me what she was like, and I will obey orders.” 

Christel, for that was the name of Dot’s angel, 
was a fair-haired little girl, with large loving eyes 
and a white pinafore—in fact, she was rather like 
a daisy herself. On this particular afternoon she 
was sitting by an open window in the schoolroom 
of the house on Quellthorp Hill, where, you re¬ 
member, Mr. Cricket resided ; she was trying very 
hard to learn her French verbs. 

Suddenly she heard a low musical chirrup, and 
looking out through the frame of honeysuckle 
clusters which made the window fragrant, she saw 
Dick eyeing her gravely from the gravel walk 
below. “ Oh, Fred ! ” she called out to her brother, 
“here is just the most knowing little bird I ever 
saw. Now isn’t he, Fred ? And he doesn’t seem 
a bit afraid of me.” 

“Only a shabby little sparrow!” said Fred, 
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contemptuously. "Rather a saucy one too, to 
venture so near the window.” 

But Dick was sure now that he had fulfilled 
his commission, so while Fred was speaking he 
spread his wings to fly home. The house on 
Quellthorp Hill was quite a long way from the 
little maple coppice where the daisies lived ; but 
though Dick was tired with his flight, he deter¬ 
mined not to rest until he had told Dot of his 
success. 

“ Oh, Dick, we are so glad to see you ! ” cried 
the flowers. “ And now tell us all about it.” 

“I am quite willing,” said Dick. “ I flew first 
to the little cottage outside the wood, but nobody 
lives there except a deaf old woman, and she 
does not answer to your description at all. So 
I hurried away over the fields, and across the turn¬ 
pike road, till 1 reached the laVge white house among 
♦he elm-trees on Quellthorp Hill— 

" And did you find-,” interrupted Dot. 

" Softly, softly, little one,” said Dick. 

" As I entered the beautiful garden I met a little 
cousin of mine, and from him I inquired whether 
any one who loved flowers and had beautiful eyes 
lived in the white house.” 

"And what did your cousin say?” asked the 
daisies. “Oh, he told me,” said Dick, "that he 
had seen a child there who was fond of birds and 
flowers, and all living things, and had learned to 
talk to them with her eyes. And I found her 
sitting at the open window. She is as beautiful 
as the day, and I think she is an angel.” 

" Oh, I know she will take care of you,” said 
little Dot, with a happy smile. " I will ask the 
South Wind to tell her your name and all about 
you, and to ask her to watch over you through 
the winter.” 

♦ «««♦« 

The next evening Christel had a romp with her 
brother in the garden, and when she was quite 
tired out with her game of "Hide and Seek” she 
sat down to rest on a mossy bank among the rose¬ 
bushes while Fred went to feed his rabbits. Her 
eyes were sleepy, and her little head was soon 
nodding. The South Wind thought that this was 
a famous opportunity to tell his story. So he stole 
in at her ear and gave her a lovely dream, in which 
he told her all about Dick and the daisies, and 
explained to her just where they lived. That was 
how it came to pass that the next evening at sunset* 
time little Christel was sitting beside Dot and her 
sisters, and talking to them with those wonderful 
eyes of hers. I may not repeat all the secrets 
which they told to one another, but I do know 
that Christel promised faithfully to take good care 
of Dick all through the dreary winter time. 


CHAPTER II. 

" What on earth are you talking about, Christel ? ” 
This exclamation came from Fred, as he rushed 
into the schoolroom with a merry shout one 
bright morning in February. " Why, you must 
have lost your head, old lady, to be chattering to 
yourself in this style ! ” 

I have never been able to discover why Fred 
was so fond of calling Christel his " old lady,” for 
the sunny golden curls and the white pinafore 
looked anything but ancient. 

" Hush, hush, Fred! Don’t make such a 
noise !” said the sweet child-voice. "I am so 
afraid you will frighten away my dear little Dick.” 

“And who is Dick?” asked Fred, in a forced 
whisper, as he stepped on tiptoe towards the open 
window. " Why, mercy me ! ” he added, with a 
peal of sudden laughter, "the child’s talking to that 
old brown sparrow. The old chap’s eaten all the 
crumbs already ; why doesn’t he fly away, I should 
like to know ? ” 

" Oh, Fred, Fred, how could you ? ” said Christel, 
with reproachful tears. "Didn’t you see how 
sorrowful Dick looked when you said that, and 
how he took to his wings directly?” 

"Oh, well, I’m glad he’s off!” said Fred, 
rather gruffly, "for I want you to come out and 
skate instead of chattering to every stray dicky¬ 
bird that may come in your way.” 

Dick had felt as blithe as a blackbird when he 
arose on that eventful morning, for the sun had 
beamed down kindly through a wreath of lovely 
white clouds ; and earth and air seemed all alive 
with the first faint promise of the spring. The 
low ripple of the brook was no longer frostbound, 
the snow had left no sign on the maple-trees, 
except the great pendant diamonds that quivered 
at the end of every tiny twig. Dick could almost 
have fancied that the buds on the horse-chestnut 
trees were beginning to expand a little, very little, 
in their first glossy promise of unfolding; and 
after a minute examination of the blackthorn, he 
was quite sure it would be in blossom earlier than 
usual. 

" It will not be very long,” he chirped, as he flew 
on to the window-sill of the schoolroom at Quell¬ 
thorp—" it will not be very long before the happy 
summer-time comes.” 

"Flies and fiddlesticks!” muttered the gloomy 
Spider, who was hiding in a cranny of the window- 
frame—" flies and fiddlesticks ! ” and, with this en¬ 
couraging remark, he waddled down-stairs to tell 
his cousin, the Cricket, how that young beggar of 
a sparrow was actually deluding himself into a 
hope for the re-awakening of the world. 
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Dick had already had quite a nice long chat with 
Christel, before Fred's inhospitable speech had sent 
him dying, so that it was later than usual when he 
reached the maple coppice that morning, and a 
cold wind, which had already risen in the valley 
below Quellthorp, was rushing to and fro through 
the maple branches. The song of the Brook was 
by no means so jovial as in the early morning, and 
he told, Dick, with an icy shiver, that he felt a 
presentiment of coming storm. Dick had perched 
himself on a swaying bough above the grave of 
his friends, the daisies, and he was chirping very 
sweetly about the beautiful awaking time, when 
gloomy winter would be no more. 

“ I think you had better go home, Dick,” said 
Mr. Sunbeam ; no sooner had he spoken than stray 
snow-flakes began to flutter earthward, but Dick 
did not seem to notice them, and the Sunbeam 
could not stay to give more definite warning—he 
was already gone. “You had better get into 
shelter directly, Dick! ” said the Breeze, who, by- 
the-by, was quite hoarse with a bad cold. “Ill 
finish your carol for you; ” and indeed the snow 
was now falling so heavily that his advice seemed 
only kind. 

Dick's merry eyes twinkled at that offer of a song, 
but he bowed politely, and was about to fly away 
home, when he was arrested by a low faint moan 
among the grassblades ; and he hurried down 
through the blinding snow into their midst. 

“Dear kind old Dick," the little grasses 
whispered, “we are afraid of the dark, and the 
wind is drawing great black curtains over the 
sky." _ 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Oh, mother ! it is almost twilight now, and 
Dick has not come yet. I have never known him 
to miss his afternoon meal before," said Christel, 
dolefully. “I’m afraid he's lost in the snow. 
Oh, Dick, Dick!" Here the sobs came thick 
and fast, for the air was still white with driving 
snow, and the wind had, covered the garden with 
huge uneven drifts. 

“Why, Christel, my darling," said her mother, 
as she drew the little girl gently away from the 
window, “ you could not expect your little friend 
to come through such a storm as this." 

“ Oh, but that is just why I have been expecting 
him all these hours, mamma, be always comes to me 
for shelter in bad weather, and I let him fly about 
in the verandah till it's fine again. Poor Dick, I 
believe he went this morning to visit little Dot's 
grave, and I think he must have lost his way in the 
snow. Mother," she added, as a bright thought 
struck her, “ let me go and find him !" 


“ What, let my little Christel go out in such a 
snowstorm as this, to look for a sparrow ? No, my 
pet, I can't do that Besides,'it would be quite dark 
before you reached home again, and you know 
you are always so much afraid of the dark." 

This last consideration made Christel’s lip quiver 
and her eyes hesitate for a moment, but only for a 
moment, and then both her arms were round her 
mother's neck, as she answered, “ Mamma, if you 
will let me have my way this once, I will promise 
never to be a coward in the dark any more. I will 
wrap up so cosily that 1 can't catch cold, and I 
know every inch of the way between here and 
the maple coppice. Will you let me go, dear 
mother ? ” 

A few minutes later a little fur-clad figure, with 
a scarlet hood and a big umbrella, might have been 
seen fighting her way through the storm down 
Quellthorp HilL It had stopped snowing now, 
but the wind whistled and howled through the 
trees, and blew great shreds of drifting cloud 
across the darkening sky. Every tree, every bit of 
railing, every stock and stone upon the road, looked 
dark and mysterious in the lonely twilight among 
the long and deepening shadows. 

“ Oh dear! I do wish my hair would not get 
into my eyes so ! ” Christel said this for company's 
sake, for she thought perhaps she should feel less 
afraid if she only kept on talking, but her voice 
trembled at its own tones before she had finished 
the sentence, and her fingers were shaking dread¬ 
fully, as she tried to push a stray wisp of golden 
hair under the scarlet hood, and clasp the fur tippet 
more closely about her throat. The snow was pretty 
deep here and there, but the sturdy umbrella made 
a famous staff, and the child picked her way 
daintily. She was tempted at every step to turn 
back, but she only rushed on the faster, talking 
loudly to the snow-laden hedges and the ghostly 
trees past which she sped. Once she thought she 
heard a footstep behind her, and her quick imagi¬ 
nation conjured up robbers and dragons. But she 
only clutched the old umbrella a little more tightly, 
and murmured beneath her breath, with a fervent 
appeal in the tremulous whisper, “ Our Father ! * 

Involuntarily she looked up for a moment into 
the dark heaven, and from behind a solemn cloud 
there arose the evening star, glowing with a pure 
and lovely light Then she gave a sigh of relief, 
and so thankful was she for the gracious sympathy, 
that the rest of the way seemed very short to her. 
By the time she reached the maple coppice, the 
wind was silent, and the moon had risen, so that it 
was not difficult to find the old tree beneath whose 
shadow the daisies were buried. The South Wind 
had confided to her the secret of their resting-place. 
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With a heart beating fast and loud she dug into the 
snow with her little trembling hands. At last she 
started back. Surely she felt Dick’s feathers, but 
oh ! how cold and stiff. She laid the little lifeless 
form in her warm bosom, and chafed it with her 
own chilly fingers, and let her burning tears fall on 
it, till at last she thought she felt a faint fluttering 
at the bird’s heart. “ Ah, he lives ! he lives ! ” she 
exclaimed fervently, as she kissed Dick’s ruffled 
feathers with her soft red lips, and breathed upon 
his closed eyes. At the same moment she was 
suddenly enveloped in her father’s rough warm 
greatcoat, and his kind arms clasped her closely as 
he whispered, “My little daughter has been very 
brave to-night” He had followed Christel, unseen 
by her, and determined that she should learn her 
little lesson of heroism alone. But it seemed to 
him now that he could help to save Dick from 
the deathlike stupor in which Christel had found 
him. 

When Dick opened his eyes for the first time | 


that evening, in the house on Quellthorp Hill, he 
was lying in the loving clasp of his brave little 
friend’s hands, and as he looked up gratefully into 
those wonderful eyes of hers, he heard Christel 
tell her father and mother that she had never loved 
the little bird quite so much before. 

“ No, dear,” said her father, as he stroked his 
little girl’s hair. “Come, Fred, put some more 
wood on the fire. And, mother darling, we should 
like a cup of tea.” 

Can you tell me how it was that, when Dot and 
Pearl and their pretty sisters awoke in the early 
summer-time, they found themselves in a paradise 
of roses close under Christei’s window, and with 
Dick chirping joyfully from a honeysuckle bough 
overhead ? 

Christel knew. Dot once overheard the Spider 
say that they had been transplanted; but 1 cannot 
pretend that she understood the term. Even the 
South Wind did not help her much, for he only 
I whispered—“ Christel’s an angel! ” A. M. 




FATHER CHRISTMAS AND THE STOCKINGS. 



E hang up our stockings on Christmas 
® eve, 


Jack, Wilfrid, Cement, and I— 

One stocking each at the head of our bed, 

And this is the reason why: 

When we are asleep, Father Christmas comes— 
How he comes we do not know— 

And he fills each stocking with sugar-plums 
And with toys from top to toe. 


On a Christmas eve when we go to bed 
Our stockings are limp and long, 

But when we are waked in the early morn 
By waits with THE BIRTHDAY song 
They are stiff, and swollen to such a size— 
Full of queer lumps. What pleasure ! 

How we long for the lazy sun to rise 
That we may see our treasure. 

’Twas last Christmas eve little Wilfrid thought 
He’d see Father Christmas when 
He came. So he kept awake all the night— 
Except only now and then. 


Once when a light made him start from his sleep, 
“ Old fellow, you’re caught! ” he said. 

How mother did laugh—she came just to peep 
At us all as she went to bed. 

Who is Father Christmas ? Jack says papa, 

And I too think so, rather. 

Wiifie says mother. That’s nonsense of course, 
A mother can’t be “ father ! ” 

Nurse whispers, “ Hush! or may be that elf 
Father Christmas will be sore 
If he hears you say that he’s not himself, 

And he’ll never come any more.” 

So when Jack, and Wilfrid, Cement, and I 
About old Christmas wonder, 

We’re always careful to whisper low, and 
To get the table under ; 

And that we have not offended him yet, 

I think I may truly say, 

Else how do those things in our stockings get 
Between Christmas eve and day ? 

St. Swithin. 
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THE JUG WHOSE HEART WAS BROKEN. 


T HERE was once a little 
blue jug who thought her¬ 
self quite irresistible. She 
was proud of her delicate 
colouring and slender neck, 
as well as a certain ease of 
manner for which she felt her¬ 
self remarkable. She was not 
bad looking, nor was she ever 
supposed to be stupid or un¬ 
feeling—indeed, she appeared 
to be rather a bright little jug, 
though her neighbour, the 
salt-cellar, remarked that it 
was a pity she held her head 
the little blue so high. “ You see,” she said, 
jug. “ it only gives her an uncom¬ 

fortable long-necked appear* 
ance, and cannot make her look one whit the 
taller.” 

The blue jug thought it was rather nice to be 
little. It was so charming to look up at the tall 
gold candlestick beside her, and feel that she had 
such a very superior admirer. She had a heart 
which she wore, not “ on her sleeve,” but on her 
handle, for this piece of 
china, though made of or¬ 
dinary clay, was fashioned 
after a quaint device which 
had once been wrought in 
fine porcelain. Part of the 
design was a lover’s knot of 
true blue in which a little 
heart was securely fastened. 

The candlestick appeared 
quite ready to give back a 
reflection of this odd fancy, 
he was such a very polished 
gentleman. All the little 
cups and saucers in that 
part of the china shop where 
he and the jug resided 
thought it wonderful that so 
magnificent a person could 
be so very polite to every 
one; but then he honestly mr. candlestick. 
believed that he was made 
of real gold, and therefore did not need to give 
himself airs to keep his position. After all he was 
nearly as good as gold, which is all one can ask of 
gilded glass. So he treated everybody with affable 
good humour,. and condescended to mirror the 
small peculiarities of his neighbours, for he was 




fond of saying, that at Rome one must do as the 
Romans do, a little reflection which he had caught 
from the shopkeeper’s wife. 

For some time he had been paying his addresses 
to a tall cousin on the opposite side of the shop, 
and one day the shopkeeper took them both 
down from the shelf together, remarking to one 
of his customers, “ that they would make a very 
good match.” 

After this they were not seen in that part of the 
world any more, and the little china shepherdess 
in the window was heard to say, that “ they were 
married and lived happily ever after.” 

“ Poor things!” murmured the jug ; “ how I pity 
those who are called upon to go out into the 
world! It may be all very well, though, for candle¬ 
sticks and people of that order—they like nothing 
so well as to shine in 

“I quite envy them _ 

myself!” sighed one of 
the white vases in front v 

of her. “Anything is vl I 

better than this dull 1 ^ 
monotony—nothing but 

^ , MISS SALT-CELLAR. 

standing in a line and 

looking prim all day. We are taken down in the 
morning to have our faces washed, but that is the 
only variety in our existence. I quite long to 
embrace a cluster of tranquil primroses, or dear 
blue hyacinths, that would give a little colour to 
one’s life.” 

“ For my part,” answered the jug, “ it was quite 
a relief to get into this obscure hiding-place. 1 
had been bored to death with admiration, and 1 
was quite thankful to find some shelter from ador¬ 
ing eyes; though even here that odious candle¬ 
stick insisted on staring me out of countenance.” 

“All very fine,” laughed the salt-cellar; “I 
never heard you find any fault with the candle¬ 
stick while he was looking at you. Of course 
he is an odious fellow now that he is looking at 
somebody else.” 

The jug was far too superior to notice the salt¬ 
cellar ; but she observed to one of the tea-cups 
who sat immediately behind her, “How very un¬ 
pleasant of the vase to make so many pretty 
speeches! ” 

“ Ah ! ” responded the innocent tea-cup. 

“ So very pointed! You remarked his allusion 
to my colour?” 

“ Ah ! ” reiterated the tea-cup, still uncompre¬ 
hending. 
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“Oh ! my dear child!” said the jug, “you are 
very dense. The hyacinths in which he delights he 
took care to specify as blue—that, you know, is my 
tint Now do you see ? Such a delicate compli¬ 
ment —wasn’t it ? ” 

“ I thought you objected that it was too pointed,” 
replied the tea-cup, who, to tell the truth, could 
not discover any point at alL But the blue jug was 
occupied in a confidential chat with the tea-pot. 

A few minutes later 
all the tea-cups were 
carried off to a neigh¬ 
bouring boarding-school, 
where there had been a 
smash. 

“ How trying this is!” 
exclaimed the tea-pot. 
“ All those youngsters 
chosen while you and I 
stick in our old places. But it is always so—first 
seen, first taken.” The tea-pot forgot that she 
had herself been standing in front of the tea-cups. 
“Now,” she continued, “if those tiresome vases 
were out of the way-” 

“We should only be too thankful!” said the 
eldest vase. “ I for one am quite sick of all your 
senseless jabber with that small jug.” 

“ Oh, my dear tea-pot,” murmured the jug, “ I 
shall certainly faint in this exposed position ; now 
the saucers have gone there is nothing to shield 
me from public view, and I am in momentary fear 
of being carried off. Ah, how I dread it! ” 

But a year passed away, and still the little blue 
jug stood in her old place on the shelf in spite 
of her blue ribbon, her heart, and all other attrac¬ 
tions. The other jugs had gone, the salt-cellar 
had gone, and the last of the cups and saucers had 
disappeared ; but there stood the little blue jug in 
her old corner, feeling that after all she was too good 
to be appreciated. A lady entered the shop as she 
gave way to these reflections. She advanced at 
once to that part of the shop where the vases lived, 
and gazed about her with an air of the greatest 
interest. She was like a flick of sunshine in the 
dusty place, or a dainty flower who had just walked 
out of a garden. The tea-pot caught the shimmer 
of a rippling maize-coloured dress, and a whiff 
of a golden tea-rose. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“ that is one of my relations ; she came yesterday, 
and when she had gone, Tims, the shopman, told 
his wife that Miss T-had been here.” 

“She looks like a queen,” said the little blue 
jug ; “ quite the sort of person I was bom to 
associate with. Now, if she only knew that I had 
a heart! ” 


The tea-pot did not reply to this effusion, but 
she gave one of the vases a little shove so that 
more of her spout might be visible. 

“What a nice set of vases you have up there, 
Mr. Tims. What price do you ask for them?” 
said Miss Tenby. 

The vases smiled benignantly on Tims as he 
took them down. 

“They is as ’andsome a set as you could see 

anywares,” he observed, “ tho’ I sez it as-” But 

the end of this speech was never heard, for at this 
moment a large and handsome black dog came 
trotting into the shop, wagging his tail, and jump¬ 
ing round the young lady with many exclamations 
of delight Tims was so much astonished and so 
nervous as to the fate of the neighbouring china 
that he stopped in the very middle of his sentence, 
and nearly knocked over two fine flowerpots him¬ 
self. 

“ Down, Jim ! Down ! ” said the young lady, for 
he was jumping round and round her, and every 
moment growing more excited. 

“Tis a fine hanimal indeed,” said Tims, “but a 
trifle skittish, p’raps. Wouldn’t he like my boy 
to take him out into the fresh air now, think you ? ” 

A sly smile crept round the comers of Miss 
Tenby’s mouth, for as fast as the dog jumped round 
her on one side, Tims dodged round her on the other. 
But she tried hard to keep grave. “ Jim,” she said, 
severely, “go and lie down in that comer, sir.” 
Jim obeyed. “Now, Mr. Tims, we can attend to 
our business.” 

“ To be sure, miss,” said Tims, in a tone that 
implied he had never been attending to anything 
else. “ I was merely looking round for a superior 
article, miss.” 

“ My cousin, Miss Marsh, has asked me to help 
her to choose an ornament, for her mantelpiece. 
She is very fond of pretty china, and she wants 
something to hold flowers ; I told her I would 
come and take a look at your vases, but she is a 
very particular young lady. Now, do you think 
you have anything that would suit her ? ” 

“’Appy to say I ’ave,'m,” said Tims, rubbing his 
hands. “ I quite understand you, ’m ; I ’appen 
to know the young lady. You want something 
hartistic—appealing, in fact, to the tender ’art. 
Miss Tenby smiled. “ Well, there's a little article 
'ere, ’m, as I’ve quite a fancy for myself.” Mr. Tims 
was making up his mind to pass off the little 
article at a fancy price. “ I beg, ’m, as you’ll take 
notice,” he said, lifting down the enraptured little 
blue jug, “ ’ow very hartfully the ’art is introjuiced— 
tied in a true lover’s bow, yer see, ’m—jest the thing 
to please a lady.” 

The last remark was addressed to Miss Tenby’s 
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cousin, who was at this moment entering the shop. 
She ought to have been a pretty little girl of 
thirteen, but she was so over-dressed and affected 
that she looked older than Miss Tenby. 

“Good morning, Laura,” said Miss Tenby; 
“ you are a little late.” 

“ So sorry,” lisped Miss Laura, “ couldn’t help 
it, dear; the Le Mares came to call on mamma 
just as I was starting, and I knew they’d be dis¬ 
appointed not to see me.” 

“ Well, what do you think of this little jug ?” said 
Miss Tenby. “ I rather like it myself,” and she 
put the handle into Laura’s hands. 

“I wonder you will look at it,” said Laura, 
crossly ; “ why, it’s common pottery, not china 


at all Mr. Tims, have you nothing better than 
this nasty ugly little thing ? ” 

At the words “ nasty ugly little thing,” the jug 
shook with agitation. Was she, then, really not 
irresistible after all ? She trembled so much that 
she fell with a great crash on to the floor. 

Laura always said that it was entirely the fault 
of that “great stupid Jim,” who came running up 
to her at that moment with an ominous growl; 
but Miss Tenby never would allow that Jim did 
anything wrong ; and between ourselves, I believe 
she was right Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the little blue jug did fall from a considerable 
height; nor did she ever recover from the blow— 
her heart was broken. A. M. 



THE 

HEY circled not in joyous flight, 

But sat—some grey, some dark, 
white— 

As quiet as stone where the windows shone, 
All in the summer morning. 

They saw the blue sky overhead, 

And fields with sleeping daisies spread, 

But sad in the sun they sat, whilst one 
Made known a fearful warning ! 

“’Twas yesterday, at drowsy time, 

I strayed,” said he, “ where roses climb ; 

And 1 chanced to know from a casement low 
That four of us must perish ! 

I sat till twenty stars peeped out, 

And bats began to dart about, 

But I found no thought that comfort brought, 
Nor any hope to cherish. 

u Then home I flew, and since you slept, 

I roused you not, and watch I kept, 


In anxious plight, through the glimmering white 
Of twilight never ending. 

So lately had I seen you all, 

One line along a moss-grown wall, 

On head and on breast the glow from the west, 
Pale gold with crimson blending ! 

“No grace or beauty clings to me, 

And so, perchance, to-day may be 
My glory found in a dish renowned 
By time both new and olden ; 

Yet still I think ’twere best to die 
When starry flakes float down to lie 

On the frozen pond and the fields beyond, 

And not when days are golden.” 

Then silence fell on them awhile, 

Till over sunburnt slate and tile, 

With a sad surprise in their soft dark eyes, 

The pigeons all went whirring. 

Some thought it cowardly to fly, 

And foolish some to stay and die ; 


UNHAPPY PIGEONS. 

some 
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And the straight white smoke from the 
chimneys broke, 

For the house below was stirring. 

Said one, at last, “ Free gift have we 
Of food and home and sheltering tree ; 

Of the pool that shines as the day declines, 
And green plot, trim and tender. 

Then since each day fresh comfort brings, 

This sudden folding of our wings 
May haply prove, in grateful love, 

A service we must render. ” 

Then all agreed to stay was right, 

But first would take one joyous flight, 

And away they flew to the deep’ning blue, 
Each minute circling higher. 

O’er village church and homes they sped ; 

A child lay sick upon his bed, 

And he watched them fly in the narrow sky, 
Framed by the straggling brier. 


Then wider out their course they took, 

By shadowed road and sparkling brook, 

Over tracts of green, and blossoming bean, 
And over the fern and heather. 

“ Good-bye,” they said, to field and plain, 
Which four might never see again ; 

Then home they flew, where their elm- 
tree grew, 

Good comrades all together. 


At twilight, in the court were heard 
Low wailings ; from each roosted bird 


Came a cooing faint like the murmuring plaint 
Of waves on lone shores beaten. 

Eight sat within, and four were gone ! 

And none may say who most doth mourn ; 

Eight sat within where a star shone in, 

And four were gone—and eaten ! 
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THE STORY OF A REMARKABLE ESCAPE. 


P to nearly the end of the last century 
and for more than four hundred years, 
there had stood at the east end of 
Paris a large fortress called the 
Bastille. It was originally intended 
for the protection of the city, but after a time it 
was formed into a prison, and as such it had the 
reputation of being the strongest in Europe. How 
strong it was may be imagined when we say that 
the walls of its eight towers—all of which, as will 
be seen in our illustration, were connected with 
each other by masonry—were six feet in thickness, 
and that surrounding the whole fortress was a stone 
wall of the height of thirty-six feet. 

In the Bastille were confined what are called 
political prisoners—that is, those who had com¬ 
mitted offences such as plotting against the 
existing government of the country; and many 
are the stories which are related concerning the 
terrible treatment which many of the captives 
received during the years they languished in the 
gloomy cells of the fortress. It is said that the 
prisoners seldom knew how long they would have 
to remain there, for no term of confinement was 


named by the government; and in one instance 
an unfortunate man was detained fifty-four years, 
while others were frequently there for thirty years 
and upwards. 

“Ye horrid towers, the abode of hearts, 

Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears. 

The sighs and groans of miserable men ! ” 

It is in these sad words that the kindly William 
Cowper speaks of the prison and its occupants, 
and true indeed is the poet’s description. Our 
purpose, however, is not to speak of the Bastille 
generally, but to tell you of the manner in which, 
amidst great peril and with marvellous patience 
and courage, the only two persons who at any time 
contrived to get free from the fortress, effected 
their escape. 

It happened in the year 1749 that two young 
men—the one named De Latude, the other 
D’Alegre—were, in consequence of having given 
some offence to the Court of France, imprisoned 
together in one of the cells of the Bastille. Neither 
had committed any actual crime ; all their efforts, 
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however, to obtain the king’s pardon were fruitless, 
and, in truth, it seemed to them that they could 
scarcely entertain any hope that they would ever 
be released. Probably it was these combined cir¬ 
cumstances—the injustice of their detention and 
the uncertainty of regaining their freedom—that 
urged them after some time to consider what were 
the prospects of flight; be that as it may, however, 
it was not long before they had formed a resolution 
to escape, or to perish in the attempt 
To any one acquainted with die situation of 
the Bastille, with the guard placed over it, and 
with the many other precautions which were taken 
to ensure the safe custody of the prisoners, it 
would seem at first sight as if it were impossible 
to escape from it, and after a little time this was 
the very conclusion at which one of the yqung 
men— D’Alegre—arrived. De Latude, however, 

was from the outset sanguine of success, and he 
remarked to his companion, when the latter said, 
despondingly, that he could not see by what means 
the difficulties of the matter were to be surmounted, 
“It is genius which creates means, and we have 
that which despair gives to guide our hands.” 
But EPAlegre was not so easily convinced; and 
so De Latude had for a time to proceed with 
his preparations unaided. 

It was useless to think of escaping through the 
gates of the fortress, for every circumstance com¬ 
bined to render such an exit impossible. It was 
not long, however, before a scheme suggested itself 
to De Latude, though it was one so bold in its 
design as to be almost appalling. It was nothing 
less than to ascend, through the fireplace in the cell, 
a chimney which came out on the extreme height 
of the tower—a chimney full of gratings and bars 
of iron, which in many parts of it hardly left a free 
passage for the smoke. Even if the top of the 
tower were reached, all connection with surround¬ 
ing buildings would be cut off; while below there 
was a precipice of enormous height, and at the 
bottom of that a broad ditch surrounded by a lofty 
wall, which would have to be got over. None of 
these obstacles, however, daunted the brave De 
Latude, though of course it would be essential for 
him first to know how to remove the iron gratings, 
so as to be able to climb the chimney; secondly, 
to be provided with a ladder, at least one hundred 
and eighty feet long, to descend to the ditch ; and 
next to make a wooden ladder with which to get over 
the wall Let us see how the plans were carried out 
To begin with, it was necessary to find a place 
where the tools and implements, in the event of 
securing any, could be concealed; and this De 
Latude, by the aid of a little stratagem, was 
enabled to do, a cavity of good dimensions being 


discovered by him beneath the floor of his cell. 
The real preparations then commenced; and it 
was at this stage that D’Alegre, thinking that there 
appeared seme little prospect of success, was in¬ 
duced to give his assistance to his companion. 

Fortunately, De Latude possessed in his cell a 
trunk which contained some dozens of shirts, in 
addition to a large quantity of other clothes; and 
these were at once fixed upon to form the material 
for making the ropes which would be required in 
the coming operations. For the purpose of making 
implements for the removal of the bars in the 
chimney, the iron legs of a table which was in the 
cell were sharpened on the tiled floor to a point, 
while a good knife was in less than two hours made 
out of the steel of their tinder-box. Then each of 
the prisoners would rip the seams and hems of a 
shirt and draw out the threads of them one by one. 
These were tied together and wound on a number 
of balls, each of which contained fifty threads of 
sixty feet long. The latter were afterwards twisted 
and formed into a cord, and with it the two con¬ 
spirators made a rope-ladder which was intended 
to support them while they worked in the chimney. 
The latter-named portion of their labours occupied 
six months ; and they could work only—and then 
but an hour at a time—by bending their bodies 
in the most painful positions. They were well 
satisfied, however, it is said, if they managed to cut 
away during a whole night a quarter of an inch 
of the hard mortar with which the bars were 
fastened, though they never descended into their 
cell without hands covered with blood, so hard 
was the work. These operations were, of course, 
only proceeded with between the times when the 
regular inspections by the turnkeys took place; 
and it should be said, that when a bar was got by 
them out of the chimney it was always replaced, 
so that if an examination should be made the 
deficiency might not be noticeable. 

After the work in the chimney had been com¬ 
pleted, the young men began the manufacture of 
the wooden ladder to which we have referred. To 
this—which was to be about twenty feet long—they 
devoted the logs of wood which were given to them 
for fuel A saw, which was needed for their pur¬ 
pose, was made by them from an iron candlestick and 
a portion of the steel of the tinder-box. With the 
aid of this and the other rough tools possessed by 
them, they contrived to fashion the logs so as to be 
capable of being fitted easily together ; and finally 
the ladder was completed. Great precautions were 
taken by De Latude and D’Alegre to keep their 
plans secret; and they gave feigned names to all 
the tools used by them, in case they should be 
overheard by any of the officers of the prison. 
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The great work next to be accomplished was the 
making of the principal ladder of all, which was to 
be about one hundred and eighty feet long. It is 
said that everything which could supply silk or 
thread was used by them; and we find them un¬ 
ravelling all the pieces of linen they can secure, and 
preparing rope, just as they had done previously 
when making the smaller ladder. Soon this task 
also was performed, and a gigantic one it was, for 
other cord had to be made, to assist them in 
descending, besides that required for the ladder. 
Altogether the ropes measured one thousand four 
hundred feet; and two hundred and eight rounds 
were prepared for the various ladders. The entire 
preparations occupied no fewer than eighteen 
months; and even then they were not quite com¬ 
plete, for arrangements had also to be made to 
enable them to escape safely from the grounds 
after descending from the fortress itself. 

At length, however, a day—the 25th of February, 
1756—was fixed upon for the flight. It is related 
that dinner was scarcely over before all the pre¬ 
liminary preparations for departure were made ; 
and then they awaited with anxiety the supper- 
hour, after which time they would receive no 
further visits from the jailors. 

Ere long, in the darkness of the night, the 
chimney is with difficulty ascended; the summit 
is gained, and now comes the perilous part of the 
scheme. One end of the long rope ladder is 
fastened to a cannon at the top of the tower, and 
then with a rope around him, which his companion 
gradually slackens, De Latude makes the descent. 
But this is no easy matter. Owing to the top 


ledge of the tower overhanging some feet, the 
ladder swings in the air at every step that is taken; 
and how terrible the sensation must have been 
it is easy to imagine. Once or twice poor De 
Latude nearly lost consciousness ; but ultimately 
he reached the ditch, which contained about 
four feet of water; and soon his companion 
followed him. 

But danger was not yet over. They had hoped 
to have been able to escape over the wall of which 
we have spoken, but on arriving in the ditch they 
heard the sentinel marching within a short distance, 
and they were compelled, in consequence, to abandon 
the idea of reaching it. They had contrived, 
however, to bring some of the bars of iron from 
the chimney with them, and with these, having 
crossed the ditch to another waU, they im¬ 
mediately commenced to make a hole, with the 
intention of finally departing through that, if 
possible. For no less than nine hours did the 
brave fellows work at this wall, which was made 
of stone, and during all this time they were up to 
their arm-pits in half-frozen water; while, to add 
to their troubles, it is said that at every half-hour 
of this period the chief of the watch appeared with 
his lantern on the parapet above them, and that to 
save themselves they had no alternative but to put 
their heads under water each time he passed by. 

But patience and labour were rewarded ; for the 
hole in the wall was at length made. De Latude 
and D’Alegre passed safely through, and ere long, 
though not until they had met with further mis¬ 
adventures, the fugitives were far away from the 
grim fortress which they had so successfully defied. 
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THE TELEPHONE, AND 

HAVE no doubt that most of you 
have heard of that curious instrument 
which has been lately invented, called 
the telephone. Some of you may per¬ 
haps have seen it, for it is considered 
such a very wonderful thing, that many lectures have 
been given upon it, at which it has been exhibited. 
But for the benefit of those who have neither seen 
it, nor heard about it, I may as well state shortly 
that the telephone is a little machine which will 
enable one person to speak to another, even if that 
other be several hundred miles away. 

Of course we all know that the electric telegraph 
will do something of the kind—that is to say, it will 
convey our messages across immense distances. 

It does this by means of a certain sign for each 
letter of the word we wish to send. Just in the 
same manner as you might arrange with a school¬ 
fellow, who was standing at some distance from 
you, that if you raised your hand it would mean 
“ yes,” and if you pointed it towards the ground, it 
would mean “no.” The electric telegraph would 
do the same by the movement of a needle right or 
left 

But the telephone is very different to this, for it 
repeats the words spoken in actual sounding words. 
My object in now taking up my pen is to explain 
to you how this wonderful result is arrived at. 

Now as we are about to ask how speech is con- 


HOW TO MAKE ONE. 

veyed in this marvellous manner, we had perhaps 
better go back to the very beginning of the question, 
and consider by what curious mechanism it is that 
we speak at all 

If you stretch a piece of string tightly across the 
back of a chair (see Fig. i) it will, if you pluck it 
between your finger and thumb and suddenly let it 
go, give quite a musical note. You will also notice 
that in giving this note it is trembling, or, to express 
the same thing more 
correctly, we should say 
that it vibrates. A fiddle¬ 
string, when it is rubbed 
with the bow by the 
player, does exactly the 
same thing. The metal 
wires inside the piano, 
that you sometimes 
have an opportunity of 
seeing when it is being tuned, also vibrate, only in 
this case, instead of being rubbed, they are struck 
by little hammers set in motion by the keys. In 
fact, all musical instruments are simply machines 
for producing vibration. Such vibrations, or 
tremblings, are governed by certain laws (which 
we have not space to enter into here), and we call 
them by the general name of “ musical sounds.” 

Now the most perfect musical instrument in all 
the world is the human voice, and, like other 
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musical instruments, it owes its music to the 
vibrations or tremblings which I have been speak¬ 
ing about. 

“ What! ” you will ask, “ are people obliged to 
tremble when they speak or sing ? ” 

No, certainly not, I answer, but a certain little 
apparatus which is placed in our wind-pipes 
does vibrate with every word we speak or note 
that we sing. This apparatus consists of certain 
tightly-stretched bands or strings, which, on account 
of their connection with our power of voice, are 
called the “vocal chords.” They give out the 
sounds of the voice in the same way that the string 
across the back of the chair, and its near relation, 
the violin string, give out their sounds. 

In order that you may form a correct idea of the 
manner in which these vocal chords act, I have 

shown in Fig. 2 a 
simple way of imi¬ 
tating them arti¬ 
ficially. On the 
end of a tube of 
glass, cardboard, 
or any suitable 
material, is forced a piece of soft india-rubber 
tubing ; or a piece of soft sheet india-rubber may 
be tied round the glass tube. In either case we 
have a hard tube with a soft continuation. This 
projecting end is taken hold of by the finger and 
thumb of each hand, and pulled until the opening 
of the tube is reduced to a narrow slit Upon 
blowing through this slit a musical note is produced. 

In violins, pianos, and other artificial modes of 
obtaining musical sounds, we have all kinds of 
ingenious arrangements for causing the strings to 
give different notes. In the human voice there is 
nothing of the kind, for any note can be produced 
by it at wilL So you see that I was somewhat 
justified in speaking of it as the most perfect of all 
musical instruments. 

The pronunciation of different letters is, as you 
are of course aware, governed by the lips, tongue, 
palate, &c., the vocal chords being merely re¬ 
sponsible for the sounds. But how can such 
sounds be conveyed by the telephone to immense 
distances ? 

I told you just now, that we must begin at the 
very beginning ; and to do this we must creep on by 
degrees. Don’t you know that tiny little folk, 
when they learn to move about, first creep, then 
they toddle, then they walk, and then they run? 
In the same manner, bigger folk, when they 
wish to understand anything rather out of the 
common way, must first gently approach it on 
their hands and knees; then, when they think 
they understand a little more about it, they will 


toddle ; and after walking round it, and examining 
it on every side, they can run away knowing 
something about it. We will now approach the 
consideration of the telephone in this way, and 
although we cannot understand it completely—for 
nobody quite understands it at present—we can 
learn a great deal about it. 

In the first place, I will refer to a little toy 
telephone, which has been a common object 
lately both in the shop win¬ 
dows and in the streets. It 
consists of two little round 
open boxes made 
J of cardboard or 
r tin, each with a 

parchment bot- 
FlG * 3 * tom (Fig. 3), the 
two parchments being con¬ 
nected by a string several 
yards in length. While one 
person speaks into one of the 
boxes, a friend listens at the other, the string be¬ 
tween them being kept quite tight. Talking and 
singing, although quite unheard by others standing 
near, is in this way. easily sent along the string to 
the listener at the farther end. 

It is not very difficult to understand the reason of 
this. First, the speaker’s vocal chords vibrate, 
such vibrations are communicated to the parch¬ 
ment drum held to the mouth, and the attached 
string, being tight, pulls the distant parchment 
into similar movement, and it gives out the 
sounds originally spoken or sung. 

This toy telephone will only convey sounds for 
a limited distance—a few dozen yards, perhaps— 
but the real telephone will send the sounds of a 
person’s voice about three hundred miles or more. 
Only think what this distance means! Fancy a 
person in London asking a friend in Scotland 
how he did ? and fancy the answer coming back 
directly “Very well, thank you; how are you?” 
just as if they were in the same room together! 
But there is no fancy about it, for the telephone 
will do all this and more too. 

In the toy telephone we have seen that the 
sounds are reproduced by a vibrating parchment. 
A very thin metal plate will do equally well. If 
you want to prove this, get a couple of small tin 
canisters, with very thin bottoms, pierce a hole in 
the bottom of each to admit the ends of a piece of 
string, secure these ends with knots, and your toy 
telephone is complete. But, as I have already 
said, its range is limited, for the communicating 
string, when it exceeds a certain length, exhibits 
some elasticity, and it then ceases to convey the 
vibrations. If, then, we wish to speak at a distance 
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beyond this limit, it is very certain that we must look 
about for some means other than string for pulling 
the metal plate backwards and forwards in vibra¬ 
tory motion. 

Think over all the different substances that you 
know of, and see whether you cannot hit upon one 
that has some power over this thin iron plate, 
which you wish to pull at. Of course you will at 
once think of that wonderful thing called a 
magnet; and you are right, for the magnet is the 
principal part of the telephone. But will a magnet 
do more than attract a piece of iron—for that 
would not be of much service to our present 
purpose, as we want the iron plate to vibrate — 
that is, to move backwards as well as forwards? 
Well, the magnet is capable of a great deal more 
than simple attraction. Among some of its 
wonderful doings, is its strange effect upon a 
coil of copper wire wound round about it For 
it causes in this wire a current of electricity. 
More than this—if a piece of iron be moved in 
front of such a coil-covered magnet, this electrical 
current is disturbed. The attractive force of the 
magnet is also disturbed, and altered according as 
this movement of iron is from or towards it. 

Here, then, we have the means of doing what we 
wish. The metal plate (such as the bottom of the 
canister) is placed in front of a magnet A coil 
of wire surrounds that magnet. The speaker's 
voice causes the plate to vibrate—that is, to move 
to and fro in front of the magnet. Its attractive 
power is thus made to vary with every vibration, 
and such alterations in its condition are sent 
by means of wires (with the help of the electrical 
current just al¬ 
luded to) to 
a corresponding 
magnet at the 
distant place. 

The variations 
in the force of 
the magnet there 
act upon a simi¬ 
lar iron plate 
placed in front 
of it, and that 
plate gives out 
the original sounds. 

It is very difficult to explain this wonderful 
contrivance with clearness to those, such as little 
folk, who are as yet unacquainted with electrical 
science; but I hope that I have made myself 
understood by most if not all of my readers. I will 
now endeavour, with the help of a few drawings, 
to show you how to make a pair of cheap telephones 
which, although rough in external appearance, will 


be found quite as serviceable as the very expensive 
instrument of which they are the copy. It will 
simplify my explanation if I treat of the matter as 
if only one instrument were required, but of course, 
two are really necessary, one for each end of the 
wire. 

First, you must procure a bar magnet four or five 
inches long, made out of steel wire about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Upon one end of this little 
stick of steel must be fixed a kind of reel to hold 
the coil of copper wire already referred 
to. This reel can be made thus :—A 
piece of cartridge paper half an inch 
across, and two inches long, pasted on 
both sides, is carefully wound round the 
end of the magnet, and left to dry. The 
two ends of the reel should be about the size of a 
sixpence, and should be cut out of stiff card (Fig. 4); 
a hole in the centre of each, corresponding in size 
with the paper-covered end of the magnet upon which 
they are to be fixed. This can be done with good 
glue or any kind of cement 
When the reel is firm and dry, 
the wire can be wound upon it 


o 

Fig. 4. 



This wire must be obtained at some elec¬ 
trical warehouse; it is silk-covered, and is 
known as No. 36. The winding must be com¬ 
menced by passing three or four inches of the wire 
through a small hole (see Fig. 4) bored in one of the 
reel ends ; from the iTisidc of the reel continue to 
wind until the reel is filled up. The quantity 
of wire required will be about half an 
ounce for each magnet. 



Fig. 6. 


To obtain the 
metal plate we 
must either utilise the bottom 
of a canister, or pay a visit to 

the nearest photographer, who 

will doubtless, for a very small sum, supply us with 
a couple of sheets of thin iron, such as are used for 
the pictures known as “ ferrotypes.” The magnet 
and its coil (Fig. 5), with the iron plate, will to¬ 
gether constitute the interior works of our apparatus. 
I must now tell you how to set about making the 
case. 

For this purpose we shall require a round wooden 
box such as chemists use for tooth-powder, and 
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a penny wooden pop-gun (Fig. 6). A hole must be 
cut both in the bottom and the lid of the box, the 
former being cut so as to fit the size of the pop-gun 
tube, which must be glued into it. This tube is 
destined to hold the magnet, which, unless, by 
some happy chance it should fit tightly without such 
aid, must be wrapped round with 
paper, to hold it in its place very 
firmly. The metal plate (cut into 
a circular form with an old pair of 



scissors) is fitted between the lid 

and the box, so that when the two 
are shut together, the plate is firmly held in their 
grasp. The two ends of the coil of wire are 
carried respectively to two brass screws on opposite 
sides of the box, and these screws form the connect¬ 
ing points for the line wires, which are to be subse¬ 
quently used for the conveyance of messages to the 
distant station. 

The sectional drawing (Fig. 7) will, perhaps, 
give the best idea of the relative position of the 
different parts, while Fig. 8 is intended to show the 
size of the openings in both lid and box, and the 
manner in which the iron plate is to be fitted 
between them. 

The different operations are to be conducted in 
the following order. 1. Fit reel on to magnet. 2. 
Wind coil on to reel 3. Glue pop-gun into box, 
and wait until dry. 4. Fit magnet tightly into 
tube, adjusting it so that its coil-covered end will all 
but touch the iron plate when closed upon it 5. 
Fasten the ends of the coil wires to the threads of 
the brass screws, taking care to strip off the silk for 
an inch or so, in order that the connection may be 
metallic. This point is of the utmost importance, 
and it equally applies to the line wires, to be 
presently considered. 6. Place the metal plate in 
position, shut up the box, and the telephone is 
complete. 

As I before said, two of these instruments will 
be required for actual use, and they can, of course, 
be made more conveniently by working at both 
at the same time. The wire which I should 
recommend for connecting them is that which is 


made double, and is sold for the purpose of tele¬ 
phony. The quantity wanted can only be judged 
by the distance for which it is required. Unlike 
the toy telephone, there is no need to keep the 
communicating wire stretched tightly, for it can be 
twisted in and out of any room, through keyholes, 
under carpets, in fact anywhere, without in the least 
affecting its carrying power. 

The instrument will at first require careful ad¬ 
justment as to the distance between magnet and 
metal plate. This can be managed by 
a few taps of a hammer, and can only be 
arrived at by actual trial. When the best 
results are attained, the screw in the centre 
of the wooden tube can be tightened, and 
the magnet will be thus held in its place. 

The cost of a pair of telephones of the kind 
described will be as nearly as possible as follows, 
exclusive of the line wire, which is three-halfpence 
per yard :— 

x. d. 

Two magnets.10 

Two wooden boxes.04 

Two pop-guns.02 

1 oz. of silk-covered wire, No. 36 1 o 

Two ferrotype plates ... .04 

Half-a-dozen brass screws ...02 

3 o 

I must conclude my remarks by a hope that they 
will induce some of my readers to set to work, and 



Fig. 8. 

try to make a pair of telephones. If they will 
pav attention to my directions, I am quite sure 
that they will succeed. I am also quite sure that 
my friend, the Editor, will be pleased to hear that 
he has among his numerous readers a few little 
electricians who are clever enough to make a pair 
of such instruments. T. C. H. 
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T HERE was a great row among 
the frogs ; but it did not make 
as much noise as it might have 
done, because it was a row in a 
whisper. You have all of you 
heard frogs croak out loud, but 
perhaps you have not all of you 
heard them croak in a whisper, 
and you who have not must believe 
me when I assure you that you 
have no idea of hoarseness till you 
have! And when that whispered croak is a croak 
of agitation and excitement, it is a sound that once 
heard is not likely to be forgotten in a hurry. 

Well, the frogs were all in a desperate state, 
croaking hoarse, whispered croaks, because, you 
see, they did not wish to be heard, or to disturb— 
that— which was the cause of all the flurry. And 
what in the world was THAT ? you will ask. Why, 
it was nothing in the world but a beetle, and a 
very small beetle too. What! a beetle, and a 
very small beetle too, cause all this emotion 
among frogs ? Yes, verily. Listen, and you shall 
understand. This beetle was a tit-bit, a delicate 
morsel, luscious and lovely to the t iste, dear to the 
heart—or, at least, to the palate—of a frog, as 
sweet things are to those of little folk. That is, 
always supposing that frogs have palates. For my 
part, I never looked inside a frog’s mouth, and so 
I don’t know; if you have, and do, you have the 
advantage over me, that’s all; and you may keep 
the advantage too, for 1 never mean to look into the 
mouth of a frog as long as I live, if I can help it 
This beetle—so small, that you would not have 
expected any one to make a fuss about it, least of 
all a rational, cold-blooded creature like a frog— 
had crept out of doors one fine summer morning, 
and disported itself on a large leaf, just out of the 
reach of the jump of the most active frog yet 
known. (It is well to be cautious, so that is all I 
will say —yet known; remember, those are my 
words, and I will keep to them.) 

Poor little thing! it was gay and unsuspecting. 
It thought the whole world, with all the beautiful 
flowers and leaves in it, was only made for beetles, 
and as for frogs—oh, well, there are some things 
really below consideration, and the idea of a frog 
never once crossed this beetle’s mind. And all the 
time all the frogs were making a row about it, and 
croaking desperately in a whisper. There was 
some danger, in fact, of their all tearing each other 
to pieces, in their intense eagerness to know which 
of them was to have a try for the beetle. 


At last, seeing this danger, a very old frog, quite 
the grandfather of all the frogs, croaked out, very 
hoarse indeed, but determined to be heard above 
the others, that “they had better draw lots.” 
Hurrah! this was a splendid idea; it was almost 
worth while to be as old as Grandfather Frog in 
order to have as much sense. They drew lots 
instantly, and the lot fell on an elderly frog blessed 
with a good appetite and# plenty of brains; the 
frog who had drawn the next lot to his, it was 
determined, should accompany him, for if the first 
failed in securing the beetle, it was but fair that 
the next should have a chance. He was an oldish 
fellow too, an eager, rather fussy frog, who gene¬ 
rally contrived to push himself forward into every¬ 
thing. 

And all the time they none of them knew that 
there was a sly young frog, quite distracted with 
anxiety to get the beetle, who was stamping and 
champing and stamping in the background, and 
then winking at himself from slyness as the only 
way of keeping himself quiet. He listened and 
watched, and did everything that can be thought 
of that a young frog ought not to do where his 
elders are concerned. 

“ The stems are too slender for me to crawl up 
them,” said frog No. i to frog No. 2, “and the 
leaf is too high for me to jump ; let us sit calmly 
below and watch for him.” 

Here No. i whispered to No. 2 in the lowest 
possible whisper, who nodded his head very signifi¬ 
cantly, and whispered back again to No. i, who 
immediately nodded his head even more signifi¬ 
cantly than No. 2 had done. The sly lad (as, 
if you do not object, we will call the young frog) 
almost went out of his mind on the spot with 
vexation and horror at not being .ble to hear 
what the old frogs were whispering about. He 
champed and stamped worse than ever, and then 
his features almost disappeared with the violent 
winking at himself which followed to keep himself 
quiet 

The two old frogs jumped forward and placed 
themselves under the branch where the little beetle 
contentedly lay, and fixed their old eyes on it 
very anxiously. It was an anxious business. 
There was the beetle, and there were they, and 
everything depended on the next move. And the 
next move was not in the least what anybody 
expected, and took everybody by surprise. For it 
was a move made by the sly lad to whom nobody 1 
had given a thought, having no idea that he was 
going to make a move at alL 
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He had at first been in the desperate state of 
anxiety already described, but when he found what 
the two old fellows were going to do, he laughed 
in his sleeve, rubbed his fore-paws together with 
delight, and chuckled inwardly with such vehe¬ 
mence that he as nearly as possible burst with this 
suppressed laughter. “ Slow coaches,” winked he 
to himself—“ slow coaches,” and he was thoroughly 
pleased. He was not only pleased that they were 
so quiet and so stupid that he should be able to 
secure the tit-bit without difficulty, but it was ex¬ 
cessively pleasant to him to call these two old frogs 
slow coaches, and to regard them from the back¬ 
ground in this light, and he lost a little time be¬ 
cause it was so delightful to him to look at their 
backs as they sat together on the ground gazing up 
at the beetle, and to whisper to himself the two 
words, “slow coaches,” directing them towards 
those venerable and unconscious backs. 

After this the sly lad slunk along under the 
grass and leaves, concealing himself as much as 
possible from either frogs or beetles. When he 
had sneaked up to the plant on a leaf of which the 
beetle was amusing itself, he looked up also and 
laughed. But he was not, like the old frogs, 
looking at the beetle; he was looking at the stems, 
too fragile to support their respectable carcases, 
which he thought was their reason for not at¬ 
tempting to climb, but not too fragile for his slight 
little body to ascend with ease and safety. 

“ Ah, ha! my masters, I have you there ; I have 
you there ! ” he repeated over and over again to 
himself so often that the breezes seemed to echo 
the words, and so did the soft rustling of the 
leaves, and so did the bees as they hummed plea¬ 
santly by. “ I have you there ! I have you there! ” 
was repeated by everything, and sounded every¬ 
where. 

Then the sly lad climbed cautiously up the 
stems, croaking to himself in an excited whisper, 
“Hush! hush!” as he did so, and approached 
nearer and yet more near to the unconscious 
beetle, as it lingered on the leaf beyond. 


“If I don’t catch you myself,” croaked he, 
“ which I shall, I shall! at any rate, you’ll fly off, 
my fine fellow, and the slow coaches below won’t 
catch you either—poor old gentlemen ! I wonder 
how they do expect to succeed in anything, sitting 
there gaping and doing nothing—actions, actions 
all the world over ; there’s nothing like actions ! ” 

And with the word actions, uttered in an ecstatic 
if suppressed croak, he leapt forward with open 
jaws, ready to seize on the beetle. 

Ah, the poor frog little knew 
What that beetle kind can do. 

But the old frogs knew very well; and it was just 
for an incident of this kind, or an accident of 
any kind, that they were waiting. They knew 
that this was the sort of beetle that neither flies 
away when startled, nor remains quietly to be 
eaten up, but at the least alarm drops down to the 
ground like a shot, and lies there shamming death 
till the danger is past. Down fell the beetle the 
instant that the shaking of the leaf announced 
danger. Down fell the beetle, and as the beetle 
fell down the clever, patient old frog, who was only 
waiting for this, caught him between his jaws and 
gobbled him up, and licked his lips and cast up his 
eyes in his joy, croaking the one word, “ Splendid ! ” 
while frog No. 2 patted him on the back, almost 
as if he feared the delicacy or the joy might choke 
him, and croaked in friendly accents, “ Well done, 
my boy ; my turn next.” 

Then the two old frogs looked into each other’s 
eyes and murmured together, “ It’s almost too 
much , is it not ? ” 

By which they meant the pleasure, not the 
beetle, for the beetle, poor little thing, was very 
small, and so the too old frogs jumped cheerfully 
home. 

Meantime the sly lad had slipped from the 
branch in the terror of his disappointment, and lay 
sprawling on his back, seeing and hearing all that 
happened, and kicking his legs about in the air 
with astonishing violence. 
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JENNY’S MISTAKE. 


ENNY and Joe belonged to old Sandy, 
a wood-cutter. Many a heavy load had 
Jenny carried for her master, for she was 
a donkey; and Joe was a good, faithful* 
and obedient dog. Although these two 
were very fond of each other, Jenny could not help 
feeling a little jealous when, after a long day's work, 
she could not spend the evening with her master as 
Joe did. She had a nice clean little shed to sleep 
in, and Sandy left nothing undone that could in 
any way conduce to her comfort. She knew this, 
and felt so grateful that, in time, she might have 
overcome her jealousy, had not 
an accident ordered otherwise. 

Sandy was a very old man, 
yet so energetic that he could 
not be idle, and after he had 
been in the woods all day he 
would go home and work in 
his own little garden. One 
summer evening, when busy 
as usual, he stumbled and fell. 

Jenny, who had been watch¬ 
ing him through a crack in 
her house, began to bray, and 
soon Joe was on the spot, 
alternately howling and lick¬ 
ing his master’s face. A woman 
and little girl were passing by 
at the time, so they peeped 
over the fence to see what 
was the matter, and knowing 
that the old man lived quite alone, they lifted up 
the gate-latch, and went to him. Jenny watched 
the proceedings with great anxiety, until she saw 
her master being carried in, and Joe following, 
when she burst into a perfect fury of jealousy. 

“ There he is ! He can go into the house and 
always be with master, whilst I’m shut up out 
here, and can’t do a thing for him. Oh! why was 
I bom a donkey ? ” 

She kicked about and made such a noise that 
presently the woman came out with a stick in her 
hand, followed by Joe, who looked very earnest and 
sorrowful, as if beseeching her to be quiet for the 
sake of their dear master. Jenny understood him 
much better than she did the woman’s stick; her 
heart smote her for the moment, and she became 
quiet. 

She did not lie down on her straw that night; 
she could do nothing but watch the flickering light 
in the bed-room window. She knew that it was 
burning much longer :han usual, for she seldom 


went to sleep before it was put out. So she 
stood and stood, until she had caught cold in 
both eyes, for although the crack was not large 
it admitted a very dangerous draught. At last 
daylight came, the candle-light was extinguished, 
and Jenny laid herself down with a sigh, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

The kind woman had sent her child home alone, 
and stayed with the old man, for he was such a 
favourite with all who knew him. Early in the 
morning Jenny saw the little girl coming back with 
a basket, and, soon afterwards, the doctor appeared. 

Now it so happened that 
this doctor had often stopped 
and spoken to the old man, 
and patted Jenny ; so she was 
determined not to be unno¬ 
ticed by him. Accordingly 
she set up another commotion. 
The doctor, however, only cast 
an angry glance towards the 
stable; but the little girl came 
and paid her a visit, and 
brought her some apples. 
This act of kindness greatly 
appeased Jenny; she soon 
learned to count the hours 
between the visits of her little 
friend. One day after Alice 
(for that was the little girl's 
name) had been to see her, 
and had given her some apples, 
she found, to her great delight, that the stable-door 
was left unfastened, and she forthwith determined to 
go and have a look at her master. There was a path 
leading straight from her door to that of the cottage, 
and along this she ventured. Fortunately for her, 
the inmates of the little house were so much pre¬ 
occupied with the invalid that her frequent stumbles 
were unheard, and she reached the end of the path 
in comparative safety. The bed-room and sitting- 
room being both on the ground-floor, and the bed¬ 
room door being open, she could, from her present 
position, see all that was going on inside. What a 
change there was in her poor master! He did not 
seem to pay the least attention to Joe, whose head 
was as near to his as could be without touching. 
This fact was a decided relief to Jenny’s mind, as 
she had expected to find her rival receiving all the 
caresses. Fond, however, as she was of her master, 
and guilty as she felt at being a trespasser, her eyes 
settled upon something on the little table so fresh 
and green, that she was entirely led away by her 




jenny’s little friend. 
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appetite. She stepped nearer, and in doing so 
knocked against something, and made such a noise, 
that in an instant she was seen by all. The old 
man, ill as he was, shook with laughter, whilst the 
doctor and the woman were at first so overcome 
with the sight of a donkey’s face at the door that 
they could do nothing but laugh too, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they knew the disturbance was 
likely to prove injurious to their patient. Joe took 
quite a different view of the case; he began with a 
low growl, then got down from the bed and ran 
towards Jenny, as if with the idea of biting her. 
Jenny thought it presumption on his part to inter¬ 
fere at all, and in her temper kicked him, so that 
he hopped away howling. The poor old man became 
very much alarmed and upset, whilst the doctor 
reprimanded Jenny, and tried to drive her back to 
her stable. She, however, became so confused— 
what with the doctor, the woman, and Joe—that she 
lost herself, and, receiving a hard blow from the 
woman, trotted over the beds and spoilt many of 
the best flowers. This seemed to bring her to her 
senses, for she suddenly turned round and went 
home of her own accord, and was soon securely 
fastened in. She was now more miserable than 
ever, for her conscience smote her as she contem¬ 
plated the disorder she had caused in her master’s 
garden. 

“ Naughty Jenny! ” said Alice, the next time she 
came; and Jenny looked in vain for some of the 
luxuries she was in the habit of receiving from the 
little girl. “You naughty Jenny! You’ve made 
poor Sandy ever so much worse, and I don’t know 
what he ’ll say when he sees what you’ve done to 
his garden. Bad donkey, you are ! I’ve a good 
mind never to bring you anything more.” So say¬ 
ing, she went away, taking very good care to secure 
the door. 

Shortly afterwards Joe came out of the cottage, 
walking on three legs, for Jenny had hurt the other 
so much that he could not use it. He did not go 
near the stable, as usual, but just gave one glance 
towards it, then went in again. 

“Poor Joe!” said Jenny to herself; “I’m very 
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sorry I hurt him—I didn’t mean to. What a 
miserable donkey I am! Master’ll think mine’s 
a funny sort of love when he finds I’ve spoilt 
bis garden too; and yet it was all because I 
loved him that I did it. Oh, I wish I was a man, 
or a dog, or anything but a donkey! No one 
understands me now. Oh, bow that woman did 
hurt me ! ” continued he, licking the wound the 
stick had made. “ Master never hits me like 
that.” 

Jenny had plenty of time to ponder and repent 
before she saw her master again. She took Alice 
for ever so many rides, and went so gently and 
willingly, as if trying to compensate for her past 
misdeeds. Alice, on her part too, soon became 
very much attached to Jenny, and not only forgave 
her for the mischief she had caused, but, with the 
help of her brother, made the garden look almost 
as pretty as ever again. Jenny was, indeed, grow¬ 
ing quite happy in her love for the little girl, and 
was quite glad to be able to give her such delightful 
rides in return for all her kindness. 

So things went on until old Sandy was nearly 
well again, and the doctor said he might go out. 
He was far too weak to walk, so it was arranged 
that he should have a little chaise, and that Jenny 
should draw it Poor Jenny! she soon forgot all 
her troubles in the delight she derived from taking 
her dear master about once more. She no longer 
envied Joe, who was now, in his turn, comparatively 
useless, except as a companion. She ha^ learned, 
in her small sphere, that every one can be of use 
and happy in his own place, and that Nature will 
very soon punish any one who tries to quit the posi¬ 
tion she has put him in for that of another. Jenny 
could scarcely imagine how it was that she could 
have made herself so miserable and discontented, 
for according to her present ideas, to be a donkey 
was the happiest existence in the world. As, day by 
day, she watched the colour coming back again into 
the old man’s face, she heartily thanked Providence 
for having made her a donkey, and thereby the 
means of contributing so much towards the re¬ 
covery of the one she loved most in the world. F. N. 
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“ True Blue.” 




“TRUE 

NORTH-EAST breeze has lashed to toam 
Our broad expanse of sea ; 

The gulls towards their rocky home 
On sweeping pinions flee ; 

And never a sail but dreads the gale, 

Now strength’ning steadily. 


BLUE.” 

Far from the shelter of the town, 

A little lass and lad 

Towards the shore come stealing down. 

Why should a look so sad 
Touch his sweet face with pensive grace, 
And hers, which should be glad ? 
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Ah ! childhood is not always free 
From pain and troublous care, 

And many a cup of misery 
Too oft the youthful share ; 

And sorrow’s smarts have reached the hearts 
Of that sweet, loving pair. 

Among the rocks they rest anon 
In silence ; then the maid, 

“ Now, you 7 1 not be a sailor, John, 

And leave me ? ” softly said. 

The wistful gaze she did upraise 
More strong than language prayed. 

“ I would have been a sailor, Nell, 

Had it not been for you. 

Our father toiled both long and well 
Upon the boundless blue ; 

And though he sleep five fathoms deep, 

1 *d be a sailor too ! 

“ But mother told me as she lay 
Upon her dying bed, 

That I must keep by you alway, 

And work for you, she said, 

When she was gone, and we alone, 

And win you honest bread. 


“ And I will work for you, my dear ; 

I’m old enough to learn 
The way to do it, never fear— 

Why look with such concern ? 

I *11 keep you, Nell, right brave and well, 
And bring you all 1 earn. 

“ Our mother said I e’er should lend 
The sailor in distress 
The help that I would give a friend, 

And deem him nothing less ; 

Such acts of love would life improve, 

And Heaven our days would bless. 

M So, Nell, when I grow big and strong, 

I hope I may be brave, 

For I would join that manly throng, 

Who, daring wind and wave, 

Are ready aye, by night and day, 

To succour and to save. 

“ And so, my dear, I shall obey 
Our mother’s last command, 

For I shall keep by you alway, 

Yet have a helping hand 
Ready to lend that hapless friend, 

Whose bark may get astrand.” 

John G. Watts. 


THE VICTIM OF A POISONED ARROW. 



k N the 26th of October 
1874, at Sydney, in 
New South Wales, a 
statue was unveiled, 
byCommodoreGood- 
enough, of the great circum¬ 
navigator Captain Cook, who, 
nearly a century ago, met with 
his death at the hands of the na¬ 
tives of the South Seas. Strange 
coincidence! not a year had passed 
before Commodore Goodenough 
shared his fate. 

And now I want to tell you a little 
about the brave life, and still braver 
death, of this English sailor. James Graham 
Goodenough was the son of the Dean of Wells. 
It was early settled that the navy was to be 
his future profession ; the accident of his god¬ 
father being at that time First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty inclining the mind of his father in 
that direction ; and from his earliest years James 
looked forward to the navy as his future career, and 
tried in all ways to fit himself for it So anxious 


was he to prepare himself for any hardships he 
might meet with at sea, that, for some time, he 
would only eat dry bread at breakfast. When a 
very little boy he showed the same determination 
and strength of character and love of justice, that 
afterwards distinguished him, so much so that he 
was the chosen judge in all nursery and school-room 
disputes between the brothers and sisters. His 
father seems to have taken great pains in forming 
his character; as one example of a lesson in per¬ 
severance the following story is told :— 

One evening, when he was about seven years old, 
he rode a pony which had a trick of bolting in at 
the stable-yard instead of coming round to the front 
door. The dean, insisted on his riding up and down 
till long after dark, until he had mastered his pony, 
and made him quietly pass the stable-door. 

At nine he went to Westminster School, where 
he stayed until he was thirteen, distinguishing him¬ 
self both at lessons and in the games. In July, 
1844, he joined the Collingwood\ which sailed for the 
Pacific in the autumn of the same year. So his first 
cruise and his last were in the same southern waters. 

The naval cadets on the Collingwood were 
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allowed to choose whether they would keep night 
watch or not; also whether they would learn 
foreign languages as well as the ordinary studies. 
So anxious was Goodenough to improve himself, 
and to learn his profession thoroughly, that he 
chose to do all three; besides which he spent many 
quiet hours in the cabin of the naval instructor in 
reading and study; especially did he go there at 
the dinner-hour on alternate—salt beef—days, when, 
salt beef being food that he never could eat without 
feeling ill, he preferred not going to dinner at all. 
And so, for four years, he went on, improving him¬ 
self, and gaining varied experience on board the 
Collitigwood, at the end of that time returning to 


1 who suffered in the war between the French and 
Germans. 

I In June, 1873, he sailed in command of H.M.S. 

! Pearl , as Commodore of the Australian Station, 
reaching Fiji in November, 1873. For the next 
| year and a half the Pearl cruised about in the South 
! Pacific, paying from time to time long visits to 
Sydney as head-quarters. There Commodore Good- 
I enough's wife and two sons lived ; and, for the first 
J time since he was married, he had something like a 
settled home. This brings us to his sad last cruise, 
j In June, 1875, the Pearl sailed from Sydney, in- 
1 tending to return in October. After landing the 
1 new governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, in Fiji, the com- 


England, bringing home his 
certificate, with these words 
written on it by his captain 
—“An officer of promise.” 
In July, 1851, he won, at a 
competitive examination, the 
lieutenant’s commission, 
which was then given every 
year to the mate who, after 
a year's study, passed the 
best examination. 

His career after this was 
very varied. He was in a 
boat at the bombardment of 
Sweaborg, in the Crimean 
war, when two men were 
wounded by the bursting of 
a rocket; he was wrecked 
near Hong Kong, in the 
Raleigh; he was at the 
taking of Canton; and he 
formed part of the escort that 
accompanied the Princess of 
Wales from Antwerp to 



A FIJI CHIEF. 


modore visited some of the 
less-known groups of islands 
between Fiji and Australia, 
amongst others the Santa 
Cruz group, the inhabitants 
of which have generally been 
unfriendly. However, he was 
particularly anxious to visit 
one island, because an English 
man-of-war had some months 
before been attacked there. 

In the principal bay there 
was not water enough to 
allow the ship to enter, so the 
boats were manned, and 
steered for the shore. At 
first the natives were very 
friendly, and invited Good- 
enough and his officers to go 
into their houses; after a little 
time they grew bolder, and 
wanted the sailors to accom¬ 
pany them to another 
village; this, however, the 


England on her marriage. Whatever work was to | commodore did not think prudent, so he ordered 


be done, Goodenough was always ready to volunteer. I every one to the boats. When all were in excepting 


He was very strict with those under him in matters himself and three others, a man deliberately aimed 
of duty ; but was known to be so conscientious in an arrow at him, which struck him in the side. 


doing his own work thoroughly, that all admired After that came a volley of arrows, six men alto- 

and many copied him. Here is a passage from gether being wounded. The commodore pulled 

one of his letters—“ I shall come away from Milford the arrow out immediately, and his secretary tried 

if I can get leave for my men, but I won’t go away to get the poison out of the wound by sucking it; 

on leave unless they do. I want to engraft that all the men then reached the ship without further 


principle on my officers—that excellent rule of the danger. The commodore strictly forbade any one 
sea, by which the naval service is more excellent to retaliate on the natives; but, to mark his dis- 


than any other—that in all great hardships and 
privileges officers and men share alike." Holidays 
with him meant only a change of occupation. One 
nominal holiday he spent partly in Switzerland and 
partly in a trip to Copenhagen, to observe an eclipse 
of the sun; another in helping to distribute the 
money collected in England for the poor people 


pleasure at their treachery, he ordered their huts to 
be burnt down, giving strict orders at the same time 
that the sailors, before they landed, should fire blank 
cartridges to scare the natives away. When this 
was done the Pearl sailed southward, that the in¬ 
valids might have a cooler climate. 

For some days the commodore’s wound showed 
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no dangerous symptoms, but from the very first he I sad ; he told them he was dying, that he had had 


knew that the arrow might have been poisoned, in 
which case the wound would probably prove fatal, 
and on the Sunday he desired the chaplain to give 
thanks publicly “ that he and others had not been 
cut off suddenly, but had had time to prepare for 
death, if death should come.” On Tuesday evening, 
five days after he was wounded, unfavourable 
symptoms set in. He had desired, some days be¬ 
fore, to be told as soon as any change for the worse 
should occur in him; and on Wednesday, according 
to this wish, he was prepared for the worst He 
received the announcement of his danger in silence, 
and in perfect calmness ; and as each of the officers 
came into his cabin to see him, he told them he 
was going to die, and had no fear, only perfect trust 
in God. On Thursday he became rapidly worse, 
but, in spite of his increasing weakness, in the 
afternoon he had all the officers into his cabin, that 
he might say good-bye to them. He said a kind 
word to each, and then bade each one kiss him, as 
a token that no hastiness on his part was unfor¬ 
given by them. He was then carried out, wrapped 
in blankets, and laid on a bed on the quarter-deck, 
that he might take leave of the ship’s company. 
He begged the men to smile at him, and not to look 


a very happy life, and God was going to take him 
away before he had any sorrow ; he spoke to them 
of the great love of God, and gave them advice as 
to their conduct in temptation, after which he 
added, “ As to those poor natives, don’t think about 
them, and what they have done. It is not worth 
while; they couldn’t know right from wrong.” He 
ended by saying, “ Before I go away to die, I should 
like you all to say, ‘ God bless you ; ’ ” which, with 
one voice, they did. 

When he was carried back to his cabin, he said, 
“ Well, I suppose there is nothing more to be done 
now but to lie down and die quietly.” Another 
day of suffering, and then, quietly and peacefully, 
as he had wished, he passed away into another 
world. A few days later he was followed to the 
grave by the Governor of New South Wales, the 
crews of three men-of-war, thousands of the Sydney 
people, and his wife and two little boys. He was 
laid to rest two miles from the shore of Sydney 
Harbour, between two of his own seamen, who died 
from wounds received at the same time. He died, 
as Dean Stanley said, an example of how “self 
was absorbed in duty, duty transfigured into happi¬ 
ness, and death swallowed up in victory.” 

M. E. A. 


THE WONDERFUL SERPENT OF THE SEA. 

OME hundreds and hundreds A good many years after the days of Pliny, a 
of years have passed away Frenchman, called Belleforest, wrote about this 
since it was first believed terrible serpent. He describes it as being of 
that a creature called the enormous size, and extraordinarily agile. He says 
sea - serpent lived in the it is known to have flung itself on barques and small 
ocean. The wonderful ships, upset them, and dashed them to pieces with 
stories told about this its great tail, and then devoured the crew. He 

animal, and quite believed says, too, very simply, that if the ship proved too 

to be true, made sailors large for the creature to crush, it would draw, or 

dreadfully afraid of it rather push it, towards the shore in whatever di- 

No doubt my little rection the wind blew, and then it would watch 

readers have Tead about a until the seamen were compelled by hunger to move 
great and clever man called about to get food, when it would pounce upon them 

Pliny, who lived hundreds and devour them. In fact, the sea-monster is de- 

of years ago. He talks of this sea-serpent scribed just as if it were a real creature, 

in his books, and says it is a most wonderful In the North of Europe to this day the inhabitants 
creature, and amphibious—which means that it believe in all sorts of queer and dangerous animals 

could live either on land or water. “It swims about living in the sea, and are so afraid of them that 
in shallow shore-water,” he says, “ until it grows too as soon as a fisherman or sailor fancies he sees 
large, when it floats out to sea, because it can then anything strange-looking in the water, he speeds 
wriggle about its large body in freedom.” Pliny away from it, and never thinks of stopping to find 
quite believed it to be a real creature, and also very out what it is. No wonder, then, that their 
dangerous, as it was supposed to destroy ships, and imagination creates animals. The inhabitants of 

swallow up all the sailors. Norway say that the fishermen when sailing far out 
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at sea sometimes find the water suddenly getting 
shallow under the boats, and then they at once 
think they are passing over a sea-serpent. Imme¬ 
diately they stop their boats, and throw their nets, 
as they know they are likely to catch plenty of fish, 
especially cod and ling. They make great haste, 
because they think that if the creature that makes 
the water shallow begins to move, they will have to 
set their sails, ply their oars, and get out of the 
way as quickly as possible, else they would all be 
engulfed, as the movement of the reptile’s body 
makes such a whirlpool that no boat could live in it. 
Such is the belief in this fabulous sea-serpent in 
Norway. 

Some very ancient writers, the Scandinavians, 
declare this creature to be 600 feet long, with a head 
like a horse, black eyes, and a kind of white mane. 
They say it is never met with anywhere but in the 
deep ocean, that it suddenly rears up its head, and 
the fishermen on seeing it row in the direction of 
the sun, as they say the monster cannot see them 
then. All these tales till very lately were believed 
to be true. 

Now let us turn away from these fables, and see 
what modem history says of the sea-serpent Both 
in England and the United States, a belief in this 
reptile was quite popular. Some learned people at 
Boston published some years ago a statement to 
the effect that one was seen in Boston Bay, that it 
had the shape of a serpent, that it was very agile, 
and that when the sea was calm, and the weather 
hot, it floated on the surface, now and then plunging 
into the sea, and showing off its different pro¬ 
portions. 

Regularly every year some account of this fabulous 
animal used to be brought home by ocean explorers. 
At last, in the year 1857 the question was forcibly 
brought before the public by an English seaman of 
noted ability. Then the scientific journals and 
societies took up the subject, and fought with pen 
and ink about it, some declaring there was no such 
creature, others stoutly maintaining its existence. 
A noted seaman, Captain Harrington, professed to 
have seen it very distinctly. At the time he saw it 
the ship was sailing swiftly, and he could not 
measure its dimensions ; but on rough calculation 
the deemed it to be about 200 feet in length. Its 
colour was sombre, covered with white spots. This 
seemed an almost undeniable statement, and the 


world hesitated, doubtful whether to believe it true, 
or to discredit it altogether. While in this state of 
uncertainty about the reality of this peculiar in¬ 
habitant of the sea, a Mr. Smith, who was on board 
a ship belonging to his father, sailing to Moulmain, 
saw, in calm weather, balancing itself on the waves, 
what appeared to be an animal of immeasurable 
length. He says,“ With a telescope I could perfectly 
discern an enormous head and a neck of monstrous 
size, covered with a mane alternately appearing and 
disappearing. It was seen by all the crew. I was 
determined to make myself acquainted with this 
sea-monster, which I believed this to be. Ordering a 
boat to be lowered, with an officer and four men, 
some arms, and a few fathoms of rope, I bade them 
row towards the beast. I watched the boat closely 
as it neared the animal, which did not seem to be 
disturbed by its approach. At length it got quite 
close to the creature’s head, then the men ap¬ 
peared to hesitate ; at last I saw them unroll the 
rope, while this frightful-looking animal continued 
to raise its head, and unfold its enormous length. 
At last the boat began her return journey to the 
ship, followed by this formidable appearance. In 
less than half an hour the animal was hauled on 
board. While suspended or floating, the body of 
the animal seemed quite supple, but it was so 
covered with marine parasites of every species that 
a good while elapsed before we discovered that this 
terrible creature was neither more nor less than a 
monstrous alga (sea-weed matted together, and 
covered with all kinds of sea refuse), upwards of 
100 feet long, and four feet in diameter. Its head 
at a distance looked like the head of this long-be- 
lieved-in sea-serpent, while the motion given to it 
by the waves gave it the appearance of life. In a 
few days this curious alga began to get dry and 
offensive, so it had to be thrown overboard. Im¬ 
mediately after my arrival in London I related my 
encounter with this long-famed terror of the ocean ; 
and, simultaneously, the Dcedalus reported its en¬ 
counter with the great serpent in nearly the same 
parts, and I cannot doubt that it was the floating 
wreck of the alga whose history I have just related.” 
Mr. Smith says that to this day he would have 
remained under the conviction that what he saw 
was a sea-serpent had he not had the enterprise 
to send out the boat, and so discover what it 
really was. 
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OVER THE B 

I AT Borderland ? 
Where is it? Well, 
as it cannot be 
found on any map, 
you will not know 
it by that name. 
But I dare say you 
have often enough, 
too often, crossed 
over it without 
being at all aware 
that youweretaking 
a journey. The 
Borderland is that barren tract of land which 
divides the beautiful temperate country of Play from 
the fertile, tropical, and, alas ! alluring country of 
Mischief. When you are tired of all your games, 
and cannot think what to do next, then beware ! 
You are on the Borderland. And few reach that 
narrow boundary without passing on into the 
dangerous vast region of Mischief, to return tearful 
and sorrowful. 

Four children crossed the Borderland one after¬ 
noon, and met with a disastrous adventure. This 
was how it happened. 

All night long, while they were warm in bed, 
the snow had fallen thick and fast; and in the 
morning when they woke they found the earth 
covered some inches thick with a soft white 


ORDERLAND. 

mantle. Nurse, viewing the massive clouds 
from the window after breakfast, decided that 
there would be showers all morning. Miss Vi 
had a cold, and the children must not take their 
usual walk. To spend a day in the great play¬ 
room was no direful prospect, and the children, 
declaring “ that they were glad it snowed, and 
sure it would not clear/’ ran off to enjoy them¬ 
selves. And a very good time they had. 

They followed the hounds on the rocking-horse, 
with chairs turned face downwards on the floor 
for dogs, clearing on the way a great river, formed 
by the hearth-rug, at a single bound. They 
crossed from Dover to Calais in the rocking-boat, 
Vi at one end, Ellis with Mary on his knee at the 
other, and Bob in the middle to rock. They 
suffered shipwreck on the passage, and were cast 
upon a desert island, under the table, where Bob 
shot Polar bears with an umbrella, and Ellis 
hunted tigers mounted on the poker, while Vi and 
Mary discovered the ginger-bread and toffy and 
sn?p-dragon plant, from which they prepared for 
the hunters a delicious repast, which looked and 
smelt very like burnt orange-peel 

From this delightful retreat they were rescued, 
rather against their will, by an Arctic explorer, 
in the shape of nurse, who carried them off to 
England and dinner. 

Dinner over, they played at Aunt Sally with 
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oranges and Mary’s doll (little Mary courteously 
endeavouring to enjoy this amusement). Vi’s cups 
and saucers and doll’s house were admired by 
Mary. Bob’s marbles, tops, and whips, were ex¬ 
amined by Ellis, and they felt that their resources 
were at an end. 

“ Bother the snow,” grumbled Bob, lounging to 
the window, to look longingly over the white 
landscape, “ I wish we could go out.” 

“ So do I,” sighed Vi, following him. 

“ It is a shame to have to stay in all day; well, 
it is all your fault, Vi,” said Bob, glad to blame 
somebody for his misfortune. “If you had not 
sneezed so last night 
at tea, and this morn¬ 
ing at breakfast, nurse 
would not have said 
we were not to go.” 

“ How can I help 
sneezing ? It will 
sneeze, you know , when 
you get cold,” returned 
Vi, who felt the in¬ 
justice of this reproach. 

“ Besides, you gave me 
cold, chasing me down 
into the hall with my 
bare feet.” 

“ Well,” returned 
Bob, passing over his 
sister’s accusation, 

“ you might have 
waited until nurse had 
gone. It was mean of 
you.” 

“ Anyhow,” replied 
Vi, “ we could not have 
gone out when it snowed, for we never do ; and 
Ellis is delicate, and his papa is very anxious about 
him. And we could not leave him alone, he is 
our visitor.” 

u It does not snow now,” said Bob, who, with 
his forehead pressed against the pane, saw that 
the sun had broken out, lighting up the trees and 
hedges with thousands of sparkling diamonds. 

They all crowded to look out; and Ellis, mindful 
of a grievence he felt even more trying than being 
kept indoors, protested unheeded, “that he was 
not delicate, and would not wear a top-coat any 
more.” 

“ If we had thought of it,” said Vi, “ we might 
have opened the window and got some snow in, 
and made ices with snow and orange-juice.” 

“ All gone now,” remarked little Mary, who was 
standing on tip-toe, in a vain attempt to see over 
the window-ledge. 


“ Let us open the window and make snowballs,” 
suggested Bob, cheering up, as he unconsciously 
got one foot over the Borderland. 

This proposal met with universal favour. Vi 
and Bob raised the sash, and the cool breeze 
rushed round the room, carrying in with it the 
drifted snow from the ledge. Down it fell, a soft 
wet shower, over Mary’s brown curls, and she, 
nothing daunted, seated herself contentedly on the 
floor, and began to mould the feathery flakes in 
her chubby hands. The others soon began to 
help her, but ere they were fairly seated at their 
work the snow had entirely disappeared, nothing 
remaining but a widen¬ 
ing pool on the floor. 

“ Of course, it melts 
with the heat of the 
room,” observed Ellis, 
sagely. 

“Oh, how jolly it 
looks outside ! ” cried 
Bob. “ Do let us go ! 
we could have a snow¬ 
balling match, and slide 
on the bum.” 

“How can we? I 
am sure nurse won’t 
let us,” answered Vi. 

“ Not if we ask,” 
replied Bob. “ But 
don’t let us ask ; we’ll 
slip out the back way 
—she’ll never miss us 
—and we’ll go to the 
far woods, where she 
can’t find us.” 

“ Oh yes ! ” cried 
I Vi, clapping her hands. “ We will! We will! But 
I how are we to go without clothes ? They are in 
the nursery. Nurse is there with baby.” 

There was a pause, while they looked doubt¬ 
fully at each other. 

“ Girls are so stupid,” grumbled Bob. “ Boys 
only need caps.” 

“ But we have no caps,” remonstrated Ellis. 

And the expedition must have fallen through had 
not a bright idea struck Vi. Cook< clothes were 
in an adjoining room, why not borrow them 
for the occasion? “And then nobody will know 
us if they see us,” she added. 

This happy thought excited much applause, and 
they ran off, in high glee, to rifle cook’s apart¬ 
ment 

There were found materials to equip the whole 
party. 

Vi was overjoyed to discover in a cupboard 
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cook’s Sunday-best gown—the pride and joy of 
her heart. It was a long black skirt, covered with 
pink rose-buds ; and Vi put it on back before, 
being accustomed to frocks fastened behind, and 
thus secured the advantage of being able to see 
and rejoice in its sweeping train. She would 
have liked to spend some time in walking back¬ 
wards admiring it, but the boys hurried her, 
reminding her that Mary must be dressed too. 
So she lost no time in completing her toilet by 
adding cook’s Sunday bonnet, which was large, 
and slid down her neck instead of covering her 
round, merry face. She turned doubtfully to her 
companions, to be greeted with screams of laughter, 
and was pronounced by Bob to be the image 
of cook; but Ellis said she looked like a court 
lady turned wrong way round. Thus reassured, Vi 
proceeded to help Mary, who pleaded hard to have 
Betty’s dress, but was overruled. 

“ She’ll never get along in a trailer.” 

A cloak with a hood was substituted, and when 
she saw it sweep the floor and heard the boys 
call her a regular gipsy she was quite satisfied. 

Bob considered a great red handkerchief over 
his head sufficient protection and disguise for 
him. Ellis protested indignantly against Betty’s 
blue bonnet, longed vainly for his father’s wig 
and gown, “ which would just have done,” and 
reluctantly consented to wind a check shawl round 
his head and shoulders, feeling that it was only 
a degree less objectionable than the hated top¬ 
coat. 

“If father catches me, he will call me washer¬ 
woman for ever,” he said. 

“ He won’t catch us ! Nobody will ! ” answered 
Bob, eagerly. “ We must go down the back stairs 
and out of the conservatory at the back ; then we 
will creep through the shrubbery into the park, run 
into the woods, and be safe.” 

With bated breath they stole down-stairs, listen¬ 
ing cautiously at the foot of the first flight lest 
enemies should be stirring below; then, after 
a loud “ hush-h-h! ” to each other, they crept on 
until they reached the conservatory door. 

“ What if it should be locked ? ” whispered Bob. 

It was an anxious moment. All hearts beat 
loudly as he fumbled with the handle. The house 
was still; they could hear the distant murmur of 
conversation in the drawing-room, and the slow 
“tick-tack” of the hall clock, but not another 
sound. A loud click of the lock, a hurried scamper, 
and they were safely out in the snow, running away 
in earnest. Not so fast! A low cry of distress 
bring the three foremost adventurers to a halt, to 
find poor Vi struggling with the outer door, which 
held her fast by the bonnet-string. No way of 


extrication but by opening the door again. Not 
to be risked! 

“ Oh, leave me!” cried Vi, “and go alone. I can 
stay here until I am found, and I won’t tell where 
you are, not if they kill me ! ” 

She feels the courage and fortitude of a martyr 
as she speaks, with a forecasting of long hours 
of imprisonment while her friends are rollicking in 
the snow. 

But Ellis comes like a knight to the rescue, and 
with his pocket-knife cuts the string close off by 
the bonnet, and sets the distressed damsel free. 

The shrubbery path was swept, and they trotted 
on without difficulty until they gained the park, 
when they felt their danger had just begun. The 
smooth, white, open space, dotted over at wide 
intervals with snow-laden trees, stretched right in 
front of the drawing-room windows. How cross it 
unperceived ? 

“ But, you know,” said Vi, “ they can’t guess 
who we are! I am cook, Mary is a gipsy, Ellis 
is a washerwoman, and Bob is a woman come 
to dust and beat carpets, with a handkerchief over 
her head.” Bob looking doubtful, she continued, 
“ One of the ladies will look out and say, ‘ Dear 
me! there are some strange children in the park.’ 
Then mamma will say , 1 Oh no, it’s just my cook, 
and a strange tramp, and two women from the 
village come to wash and beat carpets.’ Then 
they will go on talking about baby, or mamma’s 
new dress, or something else.” 

Bob was not so sure of his mamma’s discretion ; 
but to get to the road they must cross the park, 
so they plunged into the sunny snow and began 
their journey. 

It was a toilsome progress, but the fresh keen 
air was invigorating; the sense of being extra 
naughty was delightful, and they went along 
merrily enough, laughing at their difficulties. 

Vi’s dress, instead of wafting out gracefully in front 
of her, persisted in clinging round her feet, tripping 
her up, and throwing her down every other minute. 
The boys proposed to carry her train, but all their 
assistance was needed by poor little Mary, who 
sank up to her waist in the snow at every step. 
She was quite worn out and disheartened by the 
time they reached the highway; and though she 
did not complain, large tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“ I say,” cried Bob, “We shall never get Mary 
to the wood,” and he watched the doleful little 
face in dismay. “Vi, you must stay with her 
while Ellis and I go on to find a good place for 
sliding; we’ll come back for you.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Vi, “ Mary will stay a few minutes 
and rest, and then run after us. I have such a 
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cold, 1 must not keep stilL You’re not afraid, are 
you, Mary dear ? * 

“ No,” answered Mary; “ not afraid—tired.” 

“ Then will you wait till we come back ? We 
won’t be long.” 

Quite unable to walk further, Mary sat down on 
a log, from which the boys cleared the snow, and 
tried to pull up her little wet stockings from the 
bottom of her soaked shoes. 

The others sped on, Vi carrying her troublesome 
train in a bundle under her arms. The brook was 
soon reached. “ Now Mary can see us here, and if 
she wants anything she can come,” said Vi, sooth¬ 
ing her conscience, as she turned to look at the 
odd little figure sitting quiet on the log in full view. 
But on nearing the water’s edge they saw the 
yellow stream hurrying along, and remembered 
that ice was necessary to sliding. “ What a disap¬ 
pointment ! ” cried Vi. “ Let’s go further on.” 

So on they went, not noticing that a bend in 
the brook hid their forsaken companion from sight. 
But their search was unavailing. The winter 
sun lit the running water, and the melting snow 
on the overhanging branches, without showing 
any ice to the disappointed trio. 

“ Never mind ! We won’t be done l ” exclaimed 
Bob. “We’ll wade.” 

“ How can we ? ” asked Vi, as usual. 

* IT 1 show you,” returned Bob. “ I take off my 
shoes and stockings, turn up my trousers—so, and 
in I go.” 

In he did go, Vi after him, Ellis followed, and 
they were soon all splashing about up to their 
knees. How cold it was! They had often 
grumbled at cold baths in the morning, but they 
all enjoyed this immensely, they said; it was far 
better than sliding. Vi soon ceased attempting to 
carry her long skirt, her energies being wholly 
occupied by keeping her feet, sneezing, and blowing 
her nose, so the dress floated on the water after its 
own sweet will. 

“Won’t cook be pleased when she sees it next 
Sunday ! ” said Ellis. 

“ Hang it in the closet, and she will think she 
draggled it herself,” laughed Vi. 

“No, no! don’t be shabby,” said Bob, loftily, 
“ we must buy her a new one, of course. I have 
a half-sovereign, I’ll get her one.” 

“ Half-a-sovereign will not buy a Sunday dress 
like this,” returned Vi, contemptuously. 

“ I’m sure it will, Vi—finer than this ! Trimmed 
with point-lace gores ! Won’t it, Ellis ? ” 

“ I’m not a girl; I know nothing about girls* 
clothes,” replied Ellis, rather sulkily, for the stones 
hurt his feet, and he was shivering. 

Bob waded off, feeling snubbed. “Isn’t it 


jolly?” he asked Vi, who only sneezed, and 
grumbled at his getting in her way. Poor Vi, 
always the best-tempered of the children, was feel¬ 
ing very cross. Her head was growing so heavy, 
her eyes were watering, she was so cold, and her 
stringless bonnet would fall over her eyes. Still she 
waded dizzily on, determined to keep up as long as 
the boys, until a bough, catching her face, threw 
her headlong into the stream, and held her bonnet 
suspended above her. 

The boys rushed up, laughing most provokingly, 
to rescue their fallen comrade, and restore her to 
dry land. 

“ Never mind, Vi! it’s as good as a bathe ! ” said 
Bob, wringing the water out of her, and laughing 
loudly. 

But Vi, covered with mud, and dripping wet, 
failed to see the joke. She tried to dry her face 
with her dress ; for, to add to her misfortunes, 
her pocket-handkerchief was “ wet as sop.” 

Ellis and Bob turned their pockets inside out 
without avail. 

“ Mary will have one.” 

“ Oh, Mary ! We have left her all this time ! ” 

They hurried on their shoes and stockings, and 
scrambled up the bank. To their consternation 
Mary was not to be seen. Off they ran to the log 
—it was deserted, Mary was gone! Silent and 
conscience-stricken they stood still looking at one 
another. 

“ Perhaps she has gone home,” suggested Bob, 
without much hope. 

“ She never would,” returned Vi, “ without us, 
and doesn’t know the way.” 

Another mournful pause, during which Bob 
climbed the paling to take further survey, while 
Ellis walked mournfully round and round the log, 
as though expecting the lost companion to appear 
suddenly on the spot where she was last seen. 

“ Somebody may have come and stolen her,” 
whispered Vi, in an awe-struck voice. 

Bob remembered fearfully all that he had heard 
of children being kidnapped ; and Vi’s tears flowed 
fast. 

“ Let’s go home and tell them,” she wept. 

“ Oh, won’t they give it us ! ” groaned Bob. 
“ Never mind, Vi, I’ll take the blame. It is all my 
fault.” 

Not much relieved by this generous offer, Vi 
wept on. “ Oh, if we don’t find Mary, they, may¬ 
be, won’t forgive us.” 

A cry from Ellis aroused them. They ran to 
him, and found that he was pointing to some 
prints in the snow between the log and the 
road. 

“ That’s not a bird’s foot, is it ? ” he asked. 
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w Oh dear, no ! ” said Bob. “ A bird’s claw has 
three marks in front and one behind. Quite 
different.” The mark they were examining was of 
a neat round shape about the size of a shilling. 


“TITS THK STKlMi Cl.ust. cur [//. 49). 

“ Oh, I know what it is! ” whispered Bob, who 
had knelt down to examine the marks, lifting a 
white horrid face towards them. “ Cats ! ” 

“ Cats?” 

“ Yes, cats. The wood is full of them—great, 
fierce, wild cats ; John caught one in a trap the 
other day. He said it was a match for any dog.” 

No one answered. 

The cruel foot-prints came close to the log. 
and there the snow was trampled about and 
trodden down with all the signs of a struggle. 

It was all too clear. 

Terrible wild cats had crawled out of the wood 
in search of prey; had seen poor little Mary, 
sitting helpless and alone, deserted by those 
who should have been her protectors, and had 
carried her off to their lair. She, poor child, 
had been too frightened to sceam, or they had 
not heard her so far off. 

The silence was broken by Bob’s sobs. The 
thought of the helpless little maid, carried off by 
beasts of prey, only to be found when nothing 
was left but a few bones, overcame his man¬ 
hood. 

“ Oh, Bob ! ” cried his sister, quite sure, now 
that sfce saw Bob in tears, the dreadful thing 
must have really happened. “ Let ’s go home and 
tell! * 

“ Too late now,” sobbed Bob ; and Kllis, whose 


father was a lawyer, and who therefore knew, 
assured them in a trembling voice, that they 
were sure to be brought up for manslaughter, and 
hanged. 

Bob desperately declared that he “ was glad 
of it. But it would not bring Mary back.” 

Vi again piteously petitioned to go home, 
struggling against the drowsiness that was over¬ 
powering her. No one objecting, they began 
their return in sorrowful silence, the boys walk¬ 
ing one on each side of Vi, to keep her skirt up, 
and help her along. 

With one consent they turned into the avenue 
leading to the front door, too wretched to hide 
now. Weary and cold though they were, the 
way seemed all too short, when a turn in the 
road brought them in full view of the Hall; 
and they dragged their heavy feet still more 
slowly through the snow as they drew nearer, 
sniffing and sighing in a most miserable manner, 
but never speaking a word. 

All at once Ellis gave a joyful cry, and dropping 
Vi ’s arm, sprang forward after a receding figure. 

“ Oh, father! father! ” 

The figure turned and stopped, and the 
children, forgetting their fear of the law, scurried 
to him, to pour out their woe. 

“ Good gracious ! ” exclaimed the gentleman, 
fairly astonished at what he saw. “ What is this ?” 
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He might well ask. The dying daylight fell on 
a grotesque group. 

First, Vi, with her tangled red hair hanging. 
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clothed with mud and wet, over her swollen eyes 
and inflamed cheeks, one long dripping sleeve, 
falling far over her outstretched hand, the other 
turned up to the shoulder, displaying a bare red 
arm ; while from this damp bundle of misery 
came a hoarse sound, more like the croak of a frog 
than the voice of a little girL Then Bob, with both 
hands fast in Vi's raiment, his rough hair on end, 
the bright handkerchief knotted under his chin and 
hanging down his back, stood helplessly wiping 
away the tears from his smutty face. Ellis, with 
the great checked shawl muffled round his head 


The ferocious beast of prey was dear little Tiny. 
Surely, if conscience had not made cowards of 
them they would have thought of that. 

They learnt afterwards that Mary, left alone, 
began to cry, and from crying got to screaming 
loudly, when she was heard by the lodge-keeper 
going home with her dog. The singular weeping 
little figure would give no answer to her inquiries, 
and only kept on repeating that she was “wet,” 
and “hungry.” So the kind woman took her 
home, dried her clothes by the fire, gave her tea 
and cake, and on discovering that she came 
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and shoulders, was perhaps the most presentable 
of the three. 

To the amazed questions, where had they sprung 
from ? and how did they come in such a plight ? 
they all answered at once, sobbing in concert; and 
it was some time before their surprised friend could 
gather the drift of their lamentable story. 

“ So Mary is devoured by wild cats, and you are 
all to be hanged ? ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

Never did any music sound so sweet as that 
laugh to the unhappy culprits. Then it was not 
true ? Mary was not eaten ? 

" Why, she has just passed me with the lodge- 
keeper and her little dog Tiny, going towards the 
house.” 

Her dog! This explained the fearful mystery. 


from the Hall carried her back just before the 
children arrived at the avenue. 

Seeing how unable Vi was to walk, Ellis's father 
lifted her up, train and all, and carried her in his 
arms, and the boys trotted on each side. 

Their fears relieved, their confidences came 
to an end; for both felt very conscious—Ellis 
of looking like a washerwoman, and Bob of 
having been caught crying. It was Vi who asked 
how their deliverer came there. 

“ Why, in no extraordinary way, I'm afraid,” he 
answered, laughing. “Your father and I have 
been driving, and he put me down at the gate as 
he is going round by the keeper's. I dare say he 
is at home*now, seeking for you.” 

“ Will anything be done to us ? ” asked Ellis. 
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“ I think you will not be punished this time, as 
you have suffered so much already ; but people 
who do wrong and silly things must take the 
consequences.” 

The consequences were to Vi that she had to stay 
in bed more than one long day, until she was cured 


of a very bad cold. To Bob that he had to give up 
his half-sovereign and his Christmas-box as well, 
to buy cook’s new clothes. To Ellis, that he had 
to go to bed directly he got home, and could not 
get out all the next day. Little Mary, as was only 
fair, escaped best of all. 



CAUGHT IN CONWAY TUBE. 

A TRUE TALE OF ADVENTURE. 


YN the Chester and Holyhead 
k section of the London and 
North Western Railway are 
two very remarkable bridges 
through which the trains pass. I 
daresay some of my young readers 
have rattled through them on 
their way from Ireland. They are 
called the Conway and Britannia tubular bridges, 
and carry the railway across the river Conway, 
near the town of that name, and over the Menai 
Straits not far from Bangor, respectively. 

These wonderful bridges are in the form of a 
long oblong tube. They were constructed by Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, and are amongst the curiosities 
of railway engineering. The Conway “tube,” as 
it is familiarly called, was finished before the other, 
and it was very soon after its completion that the 
adventure which I am about to relate actually took 
place. 

A lady and gentleman who were travelling in 
North Wales were very desirous to see the wonder¬ 
ful Conway bridge, and permission to do so was 
very courteously accorded by the railway company. 
At the same hotel at which these people were 
staying was a gentleman who was on a walking 
tour; and hearing that the two other travellers 
were about to traverse the Conway tubular bridge, 
he requested permission to accompany them. 
This was, of course, granted. And little did any 
of the party imagine how extremely fortunate it 
was that the gentleman was about to join them. 
They proceeded to Conway station, which is a 
very short distance from the tubular bridge, and 
by the favour of the station-master they were 
accompanied by one of the porters. 

“ I suppose there is no danger ? ” asked one of 
the party. 


“ Oh, no,” said the station-master, “ There is no 
train ‘ up ' for two hours.” 

So, confident in this statement they set out, the 
porter going on a little in front. It was remarked 
that he appeared to be very stupid, but no suspicion 
was aroused as to his real condition. In fact, he 
was very tipsy, and almost unable to take care of 
himself. He led them very quickly along the line 
and into one of the tubes or tunnels ; no one took 
any particular notice which side they entered, and 
attached no importance to the station-master's 
expression “no train up.” But it made all the 
difference. When they had got nearly half way 
through the gentleman who had joined the party 
said he would like to go to the end, if the lady’s 
husband would accompany hinf. This the other 
declined, as he did not wish to leave his wife alone, 
but as they had the permission they agreed to walk 
slowly back until the stranger had joined them. 
They turned back, therefore, in the direction of the 
station while the stranger proceeded along the line 
in the direction of London. Just beyond the 
further or London end of the tube the railway 
curves a little, so that at the end of the tunnel 
a much greater length of rail can be perceived 
than while in the tube itself. The gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded as quickly as possible to the end, and had 
scarcely emerged when, to his horror, he per¬ 
ceived the smoke of an advancing train on the 
“ down ” line, the very line on which his acquaint¬ 
ances were now waiting his return. 

Without losing an instant he hurried to the 
entrance of the tunnel, and, putting his hands to 
his month, shouted as loudly as he could down the 
“tube”—“For heaven’s sake take care of your¬ 
selves, there is a train coming upon your line ! ” 

Then turning, as he saw his warning was heard, 
he hastened to meet the advancing train, waving 
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his arms and doing all in his power to attract the 
attention of the engine-driver and guards. 

Meanwhile, the lady and gentleman had been 
very quietly and carefully retracing their steps to 
Conway. It is no easy matter to proceed in the 
tube unless you walk between the rails, for the 
girders and girder-plates protrude at regular in¬ 
tervals across the small and only available space 
left on either side, beyond the metals. A man, 
by standing firmly against the plates, may permit a 
train to pass him without feeling any great in¬ 
convenience. But for a lady it was almost im¬ 
possible to stand up by the side of the tube. 
Her shawl or other portions of her dress would 
be sure to be caught by the draught, and she 
would be dragged under the train. 

Under these circumstances the lady and gentle¬ 
man were quietly proceeding along the line when 
the terrible warning of their friend reached them. 

You may, perhaps, imagine the situation. There 
was still a long distance to be traversed before 
the Conway end of the tunnel could be reached, 
and behind them was the train less than a mile 
away. They felt they had no chance of escape. 
The necessity for continually leaping over the 
projections delayed them a good deal, but they 
whispered “ courage ” to each other, and strove to 
the utmost for safety. Now the daylight was 
obscured by the train entering the tunnel, and the 
terrific roar of the heavy carriages was appalling. 
The thunder of the train was intensified in that 
metal tube; the shrill whistle pierced their ears, 
and the grinding of the breaks, the hissing of the 
steam, the'tremor of the plates on which they 
stood, reverberating through the low tunnel made 
up a din indescribable. 

On came the engine, like a monster of destruction, 
and right in its path hurried the hopeless travellers. 
That they were perceived they did not doubt, but 
whether the engine-driver would have time to pull 
up his train sufficiently to enable them to gain the 
entrance of the tunnel was a grave doubt. They 
pressed on, however, and, slipping occasionally, 
gave themselves up for lost The tremor of the 
plates increased—the engine was close upon them. 
Nearer and nearer sounded the horrid hissing of 
the escaping steam. A false step is death. Twenty 
yards away is the entrance; can they reach it ? They 
can see the station, as it were in a frame, at the end 
of the tunnel in the bright sunlight, while they are 
in darkness and on the point of death. A few yards 
more and the engine is close. With a despairing 
effort they spring forward. The husband dashes 
his wife roughly round the wall outside, he stands 
up rigidly against the metal plates. The train 
shoots out as he leans back. They are saved! 


In one minute the train pulled up. The guard 
came running back, the greatest consternation 
visible on his face. “Where is the other,” he 
cried, “ is he killed ?” 

Nobody knew what had become of the porter. 
He was surely in the tunnel, but whether alive or 
dead no one could tell. The passengers displayed 
much anxiety when the circumstances leaked out, 
for the train was stopped while a search was made 
for the porter. He was found lying down between 
the rails, unhurt,''and none the worse, except that a 
large hole had been burnt in his velveteen jacket 
by a cinder which had fallen from the engine- 
grate. He had lain down on his face when he 
saw the train approaching; it had passed over 
him, and he had escaped unharmed. Of course he 
was dismissed by the company. 

But perhaps the most curious circumstance 
connected with this narrative (which I asure all 
my readers is perfectly true) has yet to be related. 

A year or two afterwards, the same lady and 
gentleman, with their son, were again travelling in 
North Wales during the holidays. They visited 
Bangor, and from thence paid a visit to the 
celebrated suspension bridge over the Menai 
Straits, which you know divides Anglesea from 
the mainland. The “Britannia” tubular bridge 
was then in course of construction. 

One tube was completed, and the party were 
shown over the bridge, on the top of it, and all 
about it, by a very civil and obliging attendant 
belonging to the railroad. This man asked the 
party if they wished to go inside the tube, but he 
said “ We must be very careful about the trains, 
as a lady and gentleman nearly lost their lives 
a little while ago in the Conway bridge by going 
into the wrong tube.” 

“ Indeed,” said the gentleman, recollecting his 
own escape, “ how did that happen ? ” 

Then the attendant told the party the same story 
that I have just related, greatly to the surprise 
of the lady and her husband. 

“I can quite confirm what you say,” said the 
lady, “ for my husband and myself were the people 
who were in the tunnel.” 

The attendant touched his hat and was very' 
much astonished. He said, “Well, that is very 
curious, for I was the guard of that train which 
so nearly ran over you. If the gentleman hadn’t 
warned us we should not have been able to stop 
in time.” 

This, my young friends, is a true tale of an 
alarming adventure. I know it is true, because my 
father and mother were the people to whom it 
occurred, and I myself saw the attendant guard at 
the Britannia Bridge ii. the year 1850. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 



\gnes dear,” 
^ said Mrs. 
Powell to 
her little 
daughter, a 
bright win¬ 
some girl 
about twelve 
years of age, 
“ you have 
often re¬ 
minded me 
that the 
blackberries 
were getting 
ripe, and 
now, to 
judge from 
the state of 
Hugh’s face and lips 
when he came home 
from Briar Farm last 
night, I should say 
they are fully so, there¬ 
fore, I don’t think we 
need postpone our day 
in the woods any 
longer. You shall ask 
if Hilda and Lily Graham may 
accompany us, and next Tuesday, 
all being well, we will make an 
expedition to Friar’s Hollow, 
in which, and the adjoining 
woods, I always think the finest 
berries grow.” 

At this moment Gerald, the youngest 
boy, and the decided pickle of the 
Powell family, burst into the room 
most unceremoniously, and slamming 
the door behind him in his passion, 
exclaimed, ** That horrid cook, mam¬ 
ma! I just went into the kitchen to ask her 
if she had a little blackberry syrup left, because 
I fancied my throat was rather sore—don’t laugh, 
Agnes, it often does feel rough and uncomfort¬ 
able—and she said she hadn’t got a drop, and 
my sore throats were very convenient; so then 
I told her she’d soon have to make a lot, for 
you had promised a blackberry-gathering one day 
next week. Upon that she got quite red with 
rage, and said they weren’t ripe yet, and she should 
have no time for making syrup, or jam, or anything 
of the kind, for another ten days, when, thank 
goodness! I should be out of the house, for she 


knows now I am we\l again I’m to go back to 
school till Michaelmas; and so, having told me 
all these horrid crams, she requested me to walk 
out of her kitchen —her kitchen, indeed ! ” 

u Stay, my boy,” said his mother, gently, “ I have 
just been arranging an expedition to the woods for 
next Tuesday, so I beg there may be no more 
words with cook on the subject; and 1 think if 
you were to try and tease her less, and play fewer 
practical jokes upon her, you would find her much 
more willing to further any pleasurable schemes 
you have on hand than to hinder them.” 

“ Ah, well! I dare say she’s not so bad 
when she’s not in her tantrums,” replied Gerald, 
coolly ; “ any way, I’m glad it’s all settled.” And 
with a kiss to his mother as a kind of apology 
for his off-hand behaviour he quitted the room 
in a more satisfied frame of mind than he had 
entered it. 

Tuesday came, and at eleven o’clock precisely 
the waggonette duly appeared at the gate'; the 
humbler donkey-cart had been started off an hour 
before, containing the two boys, for whom there 
was no room in the more aristocratic conveyance, 
and a store of provisions, in the selection of which 
even Gerald confessed cook had been both liberal 
and, to use one of his favourite expressions, “judg¬ 
matical.” There were cold roast fowls, a pretty little 
ham, a pigeon pie, and an apple pie, with a bottle 
of cream. They also took a kettle to boil water in, 
with cups and saucers, bread, cake, butter, &c., in 
case they should wish to have tea before their 
return home. 

Hugh and Gerald constituted themselves heads 
of the refreshment department, and as the wag¬ 
gonette drew up at the trysting-place, just as 
the chimes of a distant church-clock proclaimed 
that noon-tide had already arrived, the boys were 
found busily unlading the cart under a well-known 
mighty elm, which stood in close proximity to 
Friar’s Hollow. From the carriage emerged 
Major and Mrs. Powell, the former having, he 
said, been literally coerced into joining the ex¬ 
pedition, which, nevertheless, he enjoyed as much 
as any one; Hilda, Lily, and Agnes, besides the 
nurse and two tiny little girls, the twins, who for 
the first time were allowed the privilege of a day 
in the woods. 

All were hungry at the end of their journey, 
and therefore agreed that it would be economy 
of time to eat first and work afterwards, so with 
a good will they proceeded to business, and it 
was astonishing at the end of the repast how very 
little remained to be packed away. The coachman, 
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meantime, had been dismissed, with orders to 
return at half-past five to the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
which was close at hand, and where, in compliance 
with the honest couple’s request, they promised to 
take their tea—Mary Parker, the wife, having 
been nurse in Major Powell’s family for some years 
before she married. 

Baskets being duly handed round, the little party 
dispersed, each resolved that their own peculiar 
gathering should be, both in size and quantity, 
finer than that of their neighbours. Major and 
Mrs. Powell would make no promises as to their 
share; they would be umpires, they said, and would 
stroll about and help the little ones, who must not 
wander away. Neither, of course, would the others 
go to any great distance, the nature of their work 
prevented that, but if they wished to separate, 
Hugh was to take care of Lily, and Gerald was 
deputed as escort to Hilda and Agnes. 

So for a while all remained pretty near to one 
another, and then Hugh and Lily rambled on in 
search of yet finer spoil Yes, they agreed they 
had now come upon some splendid bushes, and 
afresh they set to work, feeling assured no one’s 
baskets would bear competition with theirs. 
Unfortunately, however, Lily thought she saw at a 
distance yet larger ones, and leaving Hugh’s side, 
strolled on, forgetting how deceptive were the little 
grassy paths through which they had wandered; 
after a while she found she had come to a spot 
where several met in one broad road, but con¬ 
tinued her employment, never thinking which 
would be the right path to take when she wished to 
rejoin Hugh ; and when at length she turned to do 
so, she felt extremely puzzled, the paths seemed 
so exactly alike. Presently she observed a tree 
whose bark had peeled in a peculiar fashion, and 
which she felt sure she had noticed before, so, 
forgetting how many trees as well as paths are 
alike in the woods, she strolled leisurely back by 
the wrong one, calling meanwhile to Hugh, who 
she felt sure must now be very near her; not 
receiving any answer, she supposed she had not 
gone back far enough, and continued her way. At 
last, realising the fact that she was utterly alone, 
and must have mistaken her path, the poor child 
cried aloud, in tones of distress and alarm, “ Hugh! 
Hugh ! come to me. Oh ! Hugh, where are you? 
what shall I do ?” 

Hugh, who had gone steadily on with his gather¬ 
ing and, I must own, with his eating too, had not 
at first missed her, and when he did, concluding that, 
having been a little in advance of him, it was in that 
direction he should find her, he followed in her steps 
till he too came to the spot where the paths met, 
and seeing her nowhere, concluded at once that 


she had taken the wrong turning; he too called, 
but by this time she had gone too far in another 
direction to hear him. After waiting some time, 
he retraced his steps in search of the others, 
hoping vainly that somehow he might find her 
amongst them; but they had seen nothing of her, 
and Hilda’s grief at her sister’s being lost in the 
wood was piteous to see. In despair they turned 
their faces to the gamekeeper’s lodge, where they 
found Major and Mrs. Powell had already arrived, 
and were waiting their return for tea. How great 
their consternation was I leave you to imagine; 
and I almost think poor Hugh got more blame 
than he really deserved, for it was Lily who left 
him, and not, as they all seemed to think, he who 
deserted Lily. 

No time was to be lost, however, and they were 
about to start off in various directions when, to their 
unspeakable joy, John Parker was descried in the 
distance, and he was not alone either. Surely the 
child by his side who had taken off her hat and 
was waving it frantically could be none other than 
the lost Lily ! 

Shouts of joy at the recognition brought Hilda, 
her eyes red with weeping, to the cottage door, 
and the poor tired child was borne in in triumph, 
amid the shouts of the boys, and laid on the 
little horsehair couch to rest after her wearisome 
wanderings. 

“You see, sir,” said John Parker, “it’s a lucky 
thing as I’d got to go along the Holtham road to do 
a little shopping for my missus, or the young lady 
might have wandered ever so much farther.” And 
then Lily told how, fatigued and weary, she had sat 
down and cried, fearing that she should never see 
* Hilda, or her mother, or any of them again, when 
she saw a man walking towards her, who turned out 
to be the gamekeeper himself, and how kind he had 
been, bringing her back by a short cut through the 
woods. 

Then tea was prepared in earnest, and there 
were such delicious pears and plums (which was 
the shopping for his missus John had spoken of), 
and the cake (that was cook’s providing) was so 
good, and the milk so sweet and new (that Mrs. 
Parker had got for them), that altogether it was 
even a greater success than the dinner had been. 
Afterwards the waggonette duly came round, 
and they drove home in the autumn twilight 
They talked less perhaps than they had done 
in the morning, but there was a sense of joy 
and thankfulness in each heart, and despite 
the misadventures of the afternoon, they all, 
Lily included, declared they should look forward 
to another gathering next year, for there was no 
better fun in the world. E. J. 
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STORIES ABOUT THOR—I. His Visir to the City of the Giants. 


DARESAY you have read many pretty 
stories about the gods of the old 
Greeks, and of their wonderful adven¬ 
tures. But perhaps* you have not yet 
heard anything of Thor, the god of the 
north, who was worshipped by our own forefathers, 
the early English. It is after him that we have 
named the fourth day of our week Thursday; and 
in olden times he was regarded with nearly as much 
respect and honour as Odin himself, the chief of all. 

This Thor was said to have a long red beard, 
to be immensely tall, and of great strength, and to 
have in his possession three magic treasures—a 
pair of iron gloves, a girdle that when fastened 
round his waist made him doubly strong, and a 
great hammer or mallet which, when flung from 
his hand, always returned of its own accord to its 
owner. He is generally described as riding about in a 
car drawn by goats ; and very strong goats I think 
they must have been, to draw so mighty a god as 
Thor. But now to come to our stories, of which 
the old legends tell us several. 

One day Thor started on a journey, in company 
with Loki, another of the gods, though a bad one ; 
and as the evening came on, they knocked at a 
peasant’s cottage to ask for shelter. Here they 
were kindly received ; but as there was nothing in 
the house in the way of supper, Thor killed his 
goats, and had them roasted for the whole party. 

After supper, Thor told the peasant’s wife to 
throw the bones of the goats into the skins, which 
were on the floor by the stove, and then he lay 
down to sleep for the night. 

On rising in the morning, Thor stretched out 
his hammer over the skins and bones of the goats, 
and in a moment they sprang up alive, ready to 
draw him again as before. But one of them, 
he noticed, was lame in the hind leg, and calling 
angrily to the peasant and his wife, Thor asked 
them what could be the cause of it Then the 
peasant’s son, Thjalfl, confessed that he had the 
night before broken one of the bones, so as to get 
at the marrow; and Thor, though still angry, for¬ 
gave him on condition that he and his sister Roska 
should become his bond-slaves from that day 
forward. And after that the whole party started 
again on their travels, the goats being left behind 
in the charge of the peasant 

As the evening again came on, there was a 
general search for a resting-place for the night, and 
at last, in the midst of a great forest, a strange 
large house was met with. It consisted of one 
spacious room, the whole front side of which was 


open to the air, like a shed. Under this roof Thor 
and his companions were very glad to seek shelter; 
but in the middle of the night they were aroused 
by a loud and terrible noise, and running hither 
and thither for safety, they discovered a small room 
leading out of the larger one into which they all 
retreated, Thor standing at the entrance, hammer 
in hand, to defy the expected enemy. But nothing 
was to be seen until the morning, when Thor, 
going out into the forest, discovered an enormous 
giant lying fast asleep on the grass, and snoring 
loudly. He now understood what noise it was that 
had frightened them all in the night, and girding 
his magic belt about him, he clasped his hammer in 
readiness for tight. 

At that moment the giant awoke, and getting on 
his feet, he looked so large and terrible, that Thor 
contented himself with merely asking him his 
name. 

“ It is Skrymir,” replied the monster; “ and I 
know thee to be the god Thor. But what hast 
thou done with my glove?” And so saying, he 
picked it up; and Thor saw that it was no other 
than the hall in which they had spent the night, 
the small room they had run into for safety being 
the thumb! 

After this, as the giant seemed friendly, the 
whole party sat down to breakfast; and when it 
was over the giant proposed that they should put 
all their provisions into one wallet, which he would 
carry. 

This Tbor agreed to do; and after a long 
day’s walk, the travellers rested under a great oak 
tree for the night. Here Skrymir handed over the 
wallet to Thor, and, laying himself down for a nap, 
advised him to take out the provisions and prepare 
supper. But, strange to say, the mighty god could 
not loosen a single knot of the string that tied up 
the wallet; and feeling sure that the giant was to 
blame in the matter, he seized his hammer and 
flung it in his fury at the snoring Skrymir. The 
giant half awoke, and complained of a leaf falling 
on his face, and then in a moment he was snoring 
again. A second time Thor advanced towards 
him, and flinging his hammer with all his might 
against his skull, drove. it in right up to the 
handle. 

“ Did an acorn fall on my head ? ” grumbled the 
giant “ How art thou, Thor? Hast thou had thy 
supper ? ’* 

To this Thor replied that all was well, and that 
it was only midnight; but in his heart he deter¬ 
mined to make one more effort to slay the monster. 
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Towards dawn, he again seized his hammer, and 
this time drove it deep into the giant's cheek. 

But Skrymir only rubbed his face, and said, 
u Are there any birds overhead ? I thought I felt 
some moss fall on me just now. But it is time for 
us to start, if you are to reach Utgard to-day. You 
will find people taller than me in that city ; though 
I have heard you whispering to each other that I 
am by no means small. And you will have to 
behave yourselves when you get there, for they will 
not put up with the conceit and boasting of tiny 
fellows like you.” And so saying, the party again 
started on their way. 

This city was the capital of Jotenheim, the land 
of the giants; and Thor was already on his way 
towards k when he first met Skrymir. 

About noon, the giant having parted from them, 
Thor and his companions came in sight of a city 
of such an immense size and height, that it was 
only by laying their heads quite back on their 
shoulders that the top of it could be seen. None 
of the party could open the great iron gate at its 
entrance; but they finally crept between the bars, 
and so found themselves within the city. Seeing a 
large palace before them, with the door wide open, 
Thor went boldly in, and discovered the king of 
the giants, surrounded by numbers of enormous 
men. 

Thor and his party bowed respectfully before the 
king, who was called Utgard-Loki, but he only 
looked at them contemptuously, calling Thor a 
mere stripling; and then asked if they could 
perform any feats of strength and agility that 
would amuse himself and his men. 

“ I can eat faster than any one,” declared Loki; 
and immediately a giant was sent for to try his 
skill against him. 

The two sat down, each at the opposite end of a 
wooden trough which was filled with meat, and 
began eating against time. 

Before very long they both met in the middle of 
the trough, and it was then found that, though 
Loki had eaten all the meat in his division, his 
opponent, Logi, had eaten the bones as well, and 
the trough itself into the bargain! And so the 
giant had won. 

Then Thjalfi, the peasant’s son, who was mar¬ 
vellously fleet of foot, offered to run a race against 
any one present. A giant named Hugi came 
forward to oppose him, and a course having been 
set, Thjalfi ran three times against him. 

“Thou must ply thy legs faster!” shouted the 
Utgard king, as he watched the race. But Thjalfi 
had no chance against his giant opponent, and was 
beaten every time. 

It was now Thor’s turn to perform some feat of 


skill or strength, and he declared his willingness to 
try a drinking-match against any one. 

Utgard-Loki then sent his cup-bearer to fetch a 
mighty horn, which he handed to Thor, saying, 
" A good drinker will empty that at one draught, 
though some will make two of it; but it must be a 
poor drinker indeed who would need to try at it 
three times.” 

Thor took the horn, and gave one mighty pull, 
hoping to get though at least half of it. But on 
taking it from his lips, he saw that it was nearly as 
full as before. A second and a third time Thor 
drank deeply from the horn, but in vain, and he 
then gave up the attempt to empty it in despair. 

The giant-king laughed heartily at his discom¬ 
fiture, and asked him, mockingly, if there was any 
other feat that he could perform. 

Thor angrily replied that he would do whatever 
they might ask of him. 

“ Then lift my cat from the floor,” said Utgard- 
Loki. “It is an easy matter, which we exercise 
children in here. But I see that thou art not so 
stout as thou pretendest to be.” 

At that moment a large grey cat sprang into the 
room, and Thor, putting his hand underneath her, 
tried his utmost to raise her up; but, after the 
most violent straining, he only managed to lift one 
paw from the ground. 

More laughter from the giants followed this 
defeat; and Thor, now quite angry, declared that 
no one could beat him in wrestling. 

“ I see no one here,” said the king, looking round, 
“ who would not think it beneath him to wrestle with 
so small a man. But thou shalt see what thou 
canst do against my old nurse, Elli.” 

And then a very aged, toothless woman was 
brought into the hall, and Thor struggled with her 
for the mastery. But in a short time he was forced 
upon his knee ; and, owning himself beaten, he did 
not attempt any more to prove his strength to the 
unbelieving giants. 

After spending the night in the city, and break¬ 
fasting in the palace in the morning, Utgard-Loki 
took Thor and his companions to the iron gate to 
say good-bye to them. And there he asked the 
red-bearded god whether he had not now seen 
some men who were stronger than himself, and 
learned to have a more humble opinion of his own 
powers. 

Thor allowed that he had been quite put to 
shame by the superiority of the giants, but grieved 
that the men of Utgard should despise him so 
much as they seemed to do. 

“ Nay,” said the king ; “ I will now tell thee the 
truth.” And then he informed Thor that really his 
strength was immense, for the way in which he had 
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been opposed was all by magic. He himself was 
the same as Skrymir, and had tied up the wallet 
with strong invisible wire. Then he had held a 
mountain between himself and Thor’s hammer 
when in the forest, and the blows, descending on 
this, had made three deep valleys. It was not to 
be wondered at that Loki and Thjalfi had been 
beaten, for Loki’s opponent was Logi, or Fire, 
which devours everything, and Hugi, who ran in 
the race, was no other than Thought, which out¬ 
strips the swiftest feet. The bottom of the horn 
from which Thor tried to drink was in the sea, 
and so deep had been his draughts, that he had 
caused quite a low tide all along the coast of 
Norway. The cat he had tried to lift was no other 


than the Midgard Serpent, a monster that was 
supposed to encircle the earth, with its head in its 
mouth. The mere lifting of its foot had caused 
great astonishment to the giants of Utgard. And 
the Nurse Elli was Old Age, against whom no one 
can wrestle but in vain. And so, having shown 
Thor that his strength was by no means despised 
by the giants, Utgard-Loki warned him never 
again to come near that city, or it would be the 
worse for him. 

Thor was furious at having been thus deceived, 
and sprang forwards, hammer in hand, to attack 
his enemy; but in a moment the king and the city 
had vanished from off the plain, and never again 
did Thor or his companions see either of them. 



II.--HOW THOR WENT FISHING FOR THE MIDGARD SERPENT. 


HOR and the other gods from Asgard, 
the divine city, were once invited to a 
feast given by A£ger, the god of the 
sea. At this feast there were plenty of 
good things to eat, but by no means so 
much beer as the gods would have liked to have. 
On complaining of this, it was discovered that 
yEger did not possess a large enough cauldron in 
which to brew sufficient for so large a party. 

At this Thor declared that, before another year 
came round, he would go and fetch a monster 
vessel of which he had heard, and that belonged to 
a certain giant called Hymir. And then, turning to 
ALger, he said to him, “And every autumn we will 
feast with thee at harvest-time.” 

After this Thor set out on his journey to the 
land of the giants ; and reaching Hymir’s house 
towards evening, found that he was absent on a 
hunting expedition. But his beautiful golden- 
haired wife received him kindly, and hid him 
behind a pillar on which stood several monster 
kettles, telling him that her husband was a man of 
a violent temper, and that Thor must wait there 
till she had spoken to Hymir. 

Late in the evening the giant returned, weary 
from the chase, and the hair upon his cheeks 
“frozen into a forest” with the cold. His wife 
spoke gently to him, and told him that one of the 


mighty gods from Asgard had come to be his 
guest, and was now hiding behind the pillar. 

In a moment the fierce glance of the giant split 
the pillar into fragments, all the kettles rattling on 
to the floor, and breaking into pieces. Then Thor 
came forward, and perhaps told Hymir that he 
wished for his mighty cauldron. This is not quite 
clear in the old legend, but it seems that the giant 
promised to give it to him if he could prove his 
strength by some great deed; and then they sat 
down to supper. Three oxen roasted whole were 
placed upon the table, and Thor devoured two by 
himself, leaving only one for the giant and his 
wife ! This seems to have annoyed Hymir, and he 
told Thor that he must get food for himself for 
the next night’s supper. And so, on the following 
morning, the two made preparations to go off on 
a Ashing expedition. 

“What bait do you take?” asked Thor. 

“You must find your own,” replied the giant, 
crossly. 

And so Thor went quietly up to one of the Anest 
oxen in Hymir’s Aeld, and cut off its head, for the 
plan he had in his mind was to Ash for nothing 
less than the great Midgard serpent, which lay 
always in the sea, and was supposed to stretch all 
round the world like a ring, with its tail in its 
mouth. 
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As they entered the boat the giant laughed at 
Thor s small size, and declared that he could never 
row out as far as the place to which he generally 
went to fish, he would get tired so soon, and besides 
that he would catch cold! But Thor silently 
took the pair of oars, and pulled away lustily, 
making the boat move at a pace that astonished 
the giant. At last they reached the place where he 
generally stopped to fish, but, to his surprise, Thor 
still rowed on. 

“ We shall reach the Midgard serpent if we go 
further than this. I wish you would stop,” urged 
the giant. 

But Thor, still silent, rowed on and on, and 
the giant began to feel uncomfortable. At last, 
however, the boat stopped; and, fastening his 
bait to a very strong hook at the end of a very 
strong line, Thor let it down into the sea, and 
before long felt that it had been seized upon. 
Pulling at the line with all his might, the slimy 
head of the monstrous serpent appeared at last 
above the water, and Thor prepared to strike a 
blow at it with his hammer, when the giant, half 
dead with terror, cut the line with his hatchet, and 
back dropped the “ world encircler ” into his old 
resting-place. 

But still Hymir would not allow that his guest 
was really strong, and declared that he would not 


give him the cauldron till he had broken a metal 
cup of his. 

On reaching the house Thor tried several times 
to dash the cup in pieces; but though the stones 
and pillars against which he flung it were broken 
easily, the cup itself still remained whole. Then 
the fair giantess whispered to him that there was 
nothing harder than her husband’s head, and that 
he must strike against that. And so Thor flung 
the cup with all his might at the forehead of the 
giant, and though it remained uninjured, the cup 
itself was broken into shivers. Then the giant 
gave him leave to try to lift the mighty beer vessel; 
and with one huge effort, his feet cracking through 
the floor, Thor raised the cauldron from the ground, 
and putting it over his head like a hat, marched off 
with it. So large was it, that the handles reached 
down to his heels, and he must have moved slowly 
on his homeward journey. 

But he soon heard the giant coming after him, 
and then, removing the cauldron from his head, he 
turned round and flung his hammer at Hymir and 
several other giants who had come to help him, 
and slew every one of them. 

After this he continued on his journey in safety ; 
and the next year there was a mighty brewing in 
the giant’s cauldron, and the gods had a merrier 
feast than ever with their friend AZge r of the Sea. 


III.—THE LOSS OF THORNS HAMMER. 


You may think with what surprise and anger 
Thor awoke one morning to find his famous 
hammer missing. Sending for Loki, he asked 
him whether he had any idea who the thief 
could be. Loki immediately suspected that one of 
the giants, who were all bitter enemies to the gods, 
must- have taken the hammer; and so, disguising 
himself as a bird, he flew off to Jdtenheim. There, 
on a high mound, he saw Thrym, one of the 
giants, sitting and plaiting gold bands for his 
greyhounds, and smoothing his horses’ manes. 

“ How goes it with the gods of Asgard ? ” asked 
Thrym. 

And then Loki told of the great misfortune that 
had befallen them in the loss of the hammer. 

“ I have taken it,” replied the giant, defiantly, 
w and hidden it eight miles beneath the earth ; nor 
will I ever return it unless Freyja is given me 
to wife.” 

Now Freyja was the most beautiful of all the 
goddesses, and as Loki flew away to Asgard, 
he thought that there was very little chance of per¬ 
suading her to wed the giant. 


Nevertheless, he and Thor went to the fair Freyja 
to tell her of the message that had been sent from 
Jdtenheim. But on hearing it she flew into a 
mighty passion, and snapped a famous necklace 
which she always wore, so that the beads went 
flying about the room. 

“ Never will I marry him ! * she cried, with fierce 
determination ; and Thor and Loki knew not what 
was to be done. 

Then one of the other gods proposed that Thor 
should be dressed up as a woman, and go to the 
giant Thrym, pretending to be Freyja, and so 
perhaps get an opportunity of recovering his 
hammer. 

This Thor at first refused to do, thinking that he 
would be despised for doing such a thing, but 
as there seemed no other way out of the difficulty, 
he consented at last to the plan. And so Thor was 
dressed in long, flpwing robes, keys were hung 
from his waistband, the famous necklace round his 
neck, and a veil was put over his head. Loki, too, 
dressed up as a woman, intending to go to Jdten¬ 
heim as Thor’s waiting-maid. And so the two set 
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off on their journey, drawn by the goats that I have 
spoken of before. 

Great was the joy of the giant Thrym as he saw 
them coming, and he ordered a splendid supper to 
be prepared for his beautiful bride Freyja. 

On sitting down to table, this same bride 
devoured a whole ox mid eight salmon, besides 
drinking such a large quantity of mead that the 
giant remarked upon it in surprise. 

But the cunning waiting-maid was ready with an 
explanation. “ She has been so eager to come 
here, 1 ’ said Loki, “ that she has neither eaten nor 
drunk for eight days.” 

After that the giant ventured to raise Frcyja’s 
veil, and started back in surprise at the fiery gleam 
of her eyes. 


I “Why do her eyes glitter so?” he asked, in 
alarm ; and again Loki was ready with a reply. 

“ She has been so eager for Jotenheim,” he said, 
“ that for eight nights she has had no sleep, and 
that is why her eyes glitter.” 

Then, as the time drew near for the marriage 
ceremony to take place, Thrym sent for the hammer, 

1 which he ordered to be laid on the bride’s lap, that 
its presence might bring a blessing on the whole 
I party. 

You may think how Thor’s eyes gleamed brighter 
than ever as his hand once more touched his 
beloved Miollner; and seizing it with a will, he 
slew Thrym and all the wedding guests, and then 
| returned in triumph to Asgard with his recovered 
! treasure. 



THE COBBLER'S CHILDREN. 



NE winter’s eve, not long ago, 

A simple little tale I heard, 
The providence of God to show; 
And it is true, each single word. 


A BALLAD. 


One day, with work that he had done, 
The father and the mother went; 

They thought that they could quickly run 
Across the town—such their intent. 


In Russia, where the rivers freeze, 

The snow in masses lies about; 

It covers up the tops of trees, 

And sometimes none dare venture out 


Their little children twain they told 
To play upon the cottage floor, 

And then they hurried through the cold, 
Nor thought of coming grief in store. 


In Petersburg a cobbler dwelt, 

A simple man who feared the Lord, 
And with his wife and children knelt 
Before Him, and oft read His word. 

His home was on the Neva’s banks, 

In a poor cellar underground ; 

And there he offered God his thanks, 
For numerous blessings be had found. 


In northern regions, as you know, 

A sudden thaw will sometimes come; 
And then the rivers overflow, 

And enter suddenly one’s home. 

And such a thaw there came that day, 
Submerging portions of the town ; 
And while the parents were away, 

Into the cellar it poured down. 
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The cobbler knew ’twas all in vain 
To struggle through the waters now ; 
The mother gave a cry of pain, 

And anguish wrung the father’s brow. 

“ There is but One can help,” said he ; 

“ There’s aid in the Almighty’s arm.” 
Then down they fell on bended knee. 

And rose with spirits soothed and calm. 

At last the waters did subside ; 

Then anxiously they both explore, 

And hastily fling open wide, 

They fear, the death-concealing door. 

The water-mark was very plain, 

A foot beneath the chamber’s top ; 

And then their spirits sank again, 

And all their pulses seemed to stop. 

They looked now for their children dear, 
And saw them on a table laid ; 

Then tremblingly they both drew near ; 

To hope at all they were afraid. 

On gently touching them, they knew 
They were alive. The father said, 

“ Through God, most merciful and true, 
Alone it is, they are not dead.” 

They waked the children, who began 
To tell them what had passed that day, 


Narrating every little plan, 

And all their simple games of play. 

They said, “ When first the waters came, 

To sail our boats was all our care ; 

And when it wet our shoes, our aim 
Was next to mount upon a chair.” 

“ After a time it got so deep,” 

The eldest said, “ whilst we were able, 

We did our very best to creep, 

Sister and I, upon the table. 

u Then lying down we slept in peace 
Until you waked us, mother dear; 

And now will all the waters cease, 

And is there nothing we need fear ?” 

The father and the mother gazed 
Upon their rescued babes with awe, 

In wonderment they stood amazed— 

God's hand in this they plainly saw. 

The children, guided from above, 

So rested that they balanced well; 

And whilst they calmly slept in love, 

The table gently rose and fell. 

Upon the water it had been 
Floating for hours amidst the flood ; 

Unharmed they were, but not unseen, 

And now in perfect safety stood. H. G. 
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LISTENING TO THE SOUND OP A FLY’S FOOTSTEP. 


THE MICROPHONE AND 

V this time, I trust, many of my 
young friends have acted upon 
the instructions given in our 
earlier pages, and have suc¬ 
ceeded in making a pair of 
good, serviceable telephones. 

1 have no doubt that those 
who have done so have found 
in the result of their efforts 
sufficient reward for the slight 
trouble and expense incurred. 

Since those instructions 
were written a great deal more 
has been found possible with 
the instrument than was ever 
suspected even by its inventor 
—Professor Bell. And I now 
propose to give my readers a short account of what 
has been done. 

Before I commence describing the actual ex¬ 
periments, however, it will be as well to take another 
little dip into electrical science, and in doing so I 
must ask my young friends not to be frightened 
at what may seem to them, perhaps, to be a very 
difficult task, but to remember always that the 
greater the difficulty, the greater the triumph in 
overcoming it. 

But as we all run best when we see the winning- 
post in sight, I may as well at once state that the 


HOW TO MAKE ONE. 

goal to which I am about to take my readers is 
the possibility of hearing, by means of the tele¬ 
phone, sounds too minute to be detected by the 
unaided ear. The sound, for instance, that a fly 
makes with its feet in tramping across a piece of 
wood. I use the word “tramping” because the 
sound is actually magnified into a loud footstep, 
and there is no better word by which to describe 
it. I know that you will think this an impossibility, 
but you shall presently try for yourselves, when all 
your doubts will be set at rest. But, to enable you 
to do this you must carefully attend to what I am 
about to tell you. 

Electricity is the name of the magician by whose 
aid we shall accomplish the task. Some of you 
will perhaps think to yourselves—What is this 
electricity that we hear so much about? where 
does it come from ? where can it be found ? How 
can we believe in a thing that we can neither see 
nor touch? Well, a great many people have 
asked similar questions, and have found it hard 
to understand the answers given to them, and 
perhaps you will do the same; but, at any rate, 
you can try. 

Electricity exists in everything, in every plant 
which you see, in the atmosphere which you 
breathe, and even in your own bodies. I cannot 
here explain bow these facts have been arrived at, 
but some day, when you are older, you can consult 
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books upon these subjects, and learn all about 
them. In the meantime, you must take my state¬ 
ment for granted, that electricity exists within us 
and around us, and that it has probably more to do 
with our lives, and with the circumstances which 
influence them for good or evil, than anybody at 
present can guess. 

To make this electricity show itself, and become 
useful to us as a servant, apparatus of various kinds 
has been devised. You have, doubtless, heard how 
the great Benjamin Franklin drew it from the 
thunder-clouds by means of a kite; we can call 
the fluid to our aid by far simpler means. 

Take a small piece of zinc and put it flat upon 
your tongue-now take a florin, or other silver coin, 
and place it beneath your tongue. While the two 
metals are thus placed, let them touch one another, 



Fig. x. 


and at the moment of contact you will experience 
a sharp, unpleasant tingling in your mouth. The 
reason of this is that when the two dissimilar metals 
are brought together, a current of electricity flows 
between them. On this principle we can, with¬ 
out much difficulty, construct what is called an 
electric battery, the strength of which will depend 
upon the number of elements, or plates of differing 
metals of which it is composed. 

For the experiments to which I have alluded we 
shall require a small battery, the form of which 
is immaterial; and those who can more con¬ 
veniently purchase than make one can easily 
procure what is required at any electrical ware¬ 
house. But for those whose ingenuity is more 
abundant than the contents of their purses my 
instructions for making a cheap battery will not 
be without use. 

I think that Fig. 1 is sufficiently clear to show 
the construction of the battery without much 
explanation. It consists of a glass tumbler con¬ 
taining four different things, which are all easily 
obtained. At the bottom is a flat coil of copper 


wire, A, the end of which is brought over the top 
of the glass, and is made to project about six inches. 
The straight part of the wire must be previously 
heated in a flame and rubbed with a stick of 
sealing-wax, so that it may receive a thick coating 
of that substance ; but the coil itself, as well as the 
projecting end of the wire, must 
not be so coated. Upon the top 
of the coil is poured some water, 
in which must be placed a quan¬ 
tity of small crystals of sulphate 
of copper, B. (This had better v>v 

be procured at the oil-shop, ' '‘tV 

where it is sold at a cheap rate, / ^illlll 
under the name of blue vitriol, r 
or blue stone.) The next layer, 

C, consists of wet clay, about \SjjH - / 

the consistence of river-mud, 

and upon this is placed the 

second metal, which is a plate of zinc, D. This 

zinc is cut in the form shown in Fig. 2, the round 

part being laid flat upon the clay, and the strip 

turned up and bent over the side of the glass. 

This will complete one cell of the battery. At 
least three are required for our present purpose, 
and when they are finished they must be joined 
together, so that they may act as one, the zinc of 
one cell being joined to the copper of the next, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The battery being complete, we can now proceed 
with our experiment. We need only use one tele¬ 
phone in these experiments, so to prevent confusion 
we may dismiss the other from our minds altogether 
—lock it up and forget it You will notice in Fig. 3 
that the copper wire of cell No. 1 is left free, and 
that the zinc of cell No. 3 is in the same position. 
We will now connect the telephone wires with these 
two ends, and the circuit is complete, or, in other 
words, an electrical current is flowing through the 
entire system of battery cells, wires, and telephone. 
Now put the telephone to your ear and disconnect 
the wires at any point of the circuit, and at the 
moment of rupture you will hear a sharp click. 

W 

Fig. 3. 

Let the wires again touch one another, so as to re¬ 
establish the current, and you will immediately hear 
a similar noise. Do this as often as you like you 
will always have the same curious result. In fact, 
by some means, the touch of the two wires— 
although inaudible to your unaided ear, is by means 
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of the telephone exaggerated into a loud click. We 
can multiply these clicks by placing a common file 
in the circuit. To do this, twist one end of the 
battery wire round the end of the file, and complete 
the electrical connection by drawing the other wire 
along the roughened face of the file from end to 
end. By this means it is clear that, as the wire 
runs over each little ridge, the current will be 
made, and as rapidly un- made. The effect, on 
listening at the telephone, is a very loud screech. 
The sound is so powerful that it can be heard at 
some distance from the instrument 

Bearing these phenomena in mind, I will now 
show how they have been utilised in the con¬ 
struction of the microphone, an instrument which 
magnifies sounds to our ears, as a lens magnifies 
the image of things to our eyes. 

The materials used in its construction are so 
simple, so little, and so common that you will be 
tempted to smile when you hear of what they 
consist. The battery of course presents a little 
difficulty in its construction, but it is only an aid 
to the microphone, and is no part of the instrument 
itself. Fig. 4 is its simplest form. Only three 
little French nails placed upon a piece of board. 
The piece of board should be much larger than 
it is shown in the drawing—nine inches or a foot 
square being a convenient size. It should be 
supported underneath by small pieces of india- 
rubber; bits of tubing fixed on with sealing-wax 
answer the purpose well. These india-rubber feet 
are to prevent vibrations reaching the microphone 
which are not intended for it, on the same principle 
that carriage-wheels are sometimes covered with a 
similar material. The two lower French nails are 



Fig. 4. 


connected with the batter)' wires,' while the upper 
one merely acts as a connecting-link between them. 

This simple arrangement will—however strange it 
may appear that such should be the case—act as a 
telephone, for on joining up the wires with the 
other telephone in an adjoining room, and having 
the battery connected with the circuit, words and 
songs spoken and sung to the nails w ill be trans¬ 
mitted with ease. 


It is very difficult to explain this phenomenon. 
In the first place, we have a battery with wires 
attached, through which an electrical current is 
constantly flowing. We disconnect the 
wire, and interpose in the circuit these 
nails, which represent a very imperfect 
kind of contact, for the top nail is laid 
on the other two, and merely rests there 
by its own weight. On speaking or 
singing to it, we naturally cause it to 
tremble or vibrate, and its movements, 
small as they are (far too small for our 
sight to detect), constantly vary the 
amount of surface in contact between the 
nails. In this way, a variation of the 
electric current is caused which acts 
upon the telephone connected with the 
circuit, and again restores the sound 
vibrations to life. 

Another still more sensitive form of microphone 
is shown at Figs. 5 and 6. The principle is 
exactly the same as in the last, for we have im¬ 
perfect contact surfaces included in the circuit 
It here takes the form of a piece of gas carbon, 
about one inch and a half long, pointed at each 
end like a cigar. Gas carbon of the kind required 
is used for the electric light, and is easily pro¬ 
curable at most opticians. This is placed loosely 
between two other pieces of the same material, 
each with a little pit scooped out of it for the 
reception of the pointed ends. Fig 5 is a 
sectional view of the arrangement, showing how 
the wires are attached to the supporting pieces 
of carbon, while Fig 6 represents the manner 
in which the whole is attached to the board or 
stand before mentioned. 

A watch laid upon this board can be heard 
ticking miles away, indeed, the carrying power 
of the microphone combined with the telephone 
seems only to be limited by the length of wire 
at our disposal. The touch of a feather, or that of 
a camel’s-hair pencil, reaches the ear as a loud 
rustle, while the same touch on the carbon itself 
is magnified into an intense rasping sound. 

A great increase of sensitiveness can be obtained 
from a microphone of the form shown in Fig. 7. 
This will require a little more explanation than the 
others, for although in principle it is the same, 
it is more complicated in detail. At the same 
time its performance is better, and more under 
control than the others. It consists of a piece 
of board upon which are fixed two bits of sheet 
brass, bent to the shape of the letter L. A square 
pencil of carbon is supported between these brass 
uprights by means of a piece of wire, placed in 
a hole drilled through it near its centre. The 
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longer end of the carbon rests upon a block of microphone and telephone be made evident to 

the same material, secured to the board by cement the senses of a person at the distance of some 

or a pin. To this lower block is fastened one of hundreds of miles. Besides giving us an instru- 

the wires to connect with the battery, the other ment which makes manifest to us sounds which 

wire being attached to one of the brass uprights, before its introduction were hardly thought to 

Between the lower carbon block and the brass exist, the microphone has shown us what a 

remarkably sensitive instrument we possess in 
the telephone. 

The great fault previously found with the latter 
instrument was the paucity of sound which it gave 
to the listener, however loudly the speaker at the 
other end of the circuit shouted into it his inform¬ 
ation. The fault now to be found with it in its 
union with the microphone is its extreme partiality 
for every sound floating about in its neighbour¬ 
hood ; sounds which we never noticed before, but 
which it gathers up and gives back to us in the 
form of a continued murmur. There is no doubt 
that the microphone, which, in its present state 
is but a curiosity, will, when improved and 
developed, be an instrument of very great use. 

By a simple arrangement it is easy to make 
many of the microphonic sounds audible in a room 
without the necessity of placing the telephone close 
supports is placed on the upper carbon a very to the ear. A cone of smooth cardboard about 

thin shred of india-rubber. This acts as a spring eighteen inches long is placed in front of the 

to keep the two carbons touching one another with telephone and pointed towards the audience. Its 

a certain pressure, which can be altered at will, use is to strengthen by reflection the sounds pro- 

by turning the upright wire at the back around ceeding from the telephone in the same way that 

which the india-rubber is wound. the trumpet sound is augmented by its bell- 

The advantage of having an adjustable pressure shaped mouth. Sound, you must remember, can 

will be understood directly the microphone is used, be reflected as well as light, and with much the 

For instance, when we wish to hear a very light same kind of apparatus. A little clock placed 

sound, such as the touch of a camel’s-hair brush or upon the board can by this means be heard ticking 

a feather, the pressure must be light. When, on all over a large room, and if the microphone be 

the other hand, we wish to use the microphone for delicately adjusted I have no doubt that songs and 

speaking or singing, the sounds are so much louder words could also be heard in the same manner, 

that we must put a heavier pressure upon the 
instrument, or the effect will be confused. 

In order to hear the tramp of a fly, the pres¬ 
sure required will be of the slightest descrip¬ 
tion ; so that if we use the last-described form 
of microphone, the indiarubber spring must be 
loosened for the purpose. But either of the 
other forms will answer for this experiment. 

First catch your fly, and make him a prisoner 
in a common match-box in which you have 
previously inserted a little window covered with Fig. 7 * 

muslin. Placing this box on the board of the ' 

microphone, we shall hear the efforts of the in- Fig. 8. shows the telephone with the cone at- 
sect to force his way out, even though we be tached, together with the connecting wires—the 
far removed from the instrument. A person battery and the microphone; and I trust that by 
breathing on the box is also distinctly heard; I its aid you will have no difficulty in understanding 
although, apparently, he is making no sound. I the relation of these various parts of the circuit. 

It seems very wonderful to consider that these j Tradition tells us that Dionysius (a celebrated 
minute noises could by means of the combined tyrant of Syracuse, who lived more than 2,000 years 
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ago), had a cave hollowed out in the rock, in which 
he confined his unfortunate prisoners. This cave 
was formed on the model of a human ear, and was 
so made that in an inner room, where Dionysius 


treated them accordingly. If he had lived in the 
present day he could, instead of constructing such 
expensive apparatus, accomplish all he wished by 
means of a microphone hidden in some comer of 



passed much of his time—could be heard any 
conversation taking place in the larger cavern. 
In this way he soon gained a very accurate know¬ 
ledge of what his victims thought of him, and 


an ordinary room—illustrating by its means the 
truth of two adages, which tell us that “ Walls have 
ears,” and that “Listeners seldom hear good of 
themselves.” T. C. H. 



THE FORTUNES OF NEDDY. 


T was a cold raw day in De- I 
cember, when boys and girls 
had just come home from school, 1 
and Christmas guests, accom- j 
panied by Christmas presents, | 
were beginning to arrive in j 
country houses. There was a J 
tire of great logs burning on the 
hearth in the hall of Sandford 
Manor, dull sounds of suet¬ 
chopping came from the kitchen, 
mamma was here, there, and 
everywhere with her keys, Mary 
and Louisa busy helping her by 
stoning raisins, beating up eggs, 
peeling apples, and other young 
housewifely duties, while George 
and Dick were looking out of the dining-room 
window, speculating on the chances of a fall of , 



snow, after which they contemplated making a 
snow man of prodigious size in the garden, and 
racking their little brains in the attempt to choose 
what should be their Christmas gift from Uncle 
William. He had come down empty-handed the 
evening before, and told the boys they should 
have whatever they liked within reasonable limits, 
provided it was something useful, which could be 
enjoyed by both. Suddenly Dick had a bright 
thought. 

“ I’ve got it!” he cried ; “ let’s ask him to give 
us a donkey.” 

“ Oh, jolly ! ” exclaimed George ; “ that would be 
b**autiful, we couldn’t have anything better! 

“Come along,” said Dick, racing out into the 
hall, “ we’ll go and find him, and tell him we have 
made our choice.” 

The search for their uncle occupied the re¬ 
mainder of the short afternoon, and when he 
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was discovered in the stable they both began 
talking at once, in their eagerness to point out 
twenty reasons why a donkey would be the best 
and most delightful present which could possibly 
be given them. 

Meanwhile, about a mile away, Tom Turpin, the 
travelling tinker, had finished mending all the pots 
and kettles that needed repairing in the village, and 
was turning his rough-looking brown Neddy on to 
the common, to pick up his living as best he might 
till the following morning, while his master con¬ 
sumed bis earnings at the “ Rising Sun.” He was 
not in the habit of ill-using the creature when he 
was sober, and certainly on this occasion had 
no intention of being unkind to him, but when 
seated near the blaming fire of the little inn, with 
a pipe in his mouth, and a foaming mug of beer on 
the wooden settle by his side, he quite forgot the 
existence of the patient animal that saved him 
many a weary tramp, and drew his little cart along 
the miry lanes. Sandford was on his regular beat, 
and the donkey was very well acquainted with 
the bit of road which lay between the common 
and the public-house. A keen north wind had 
been blowing for some hours, and as the dark 
day closed in, the snow began to fall. Tom noticed 
during the evening, that incomers shook their 
coats, and stamped their feet, but being well 
housed himself, he only remarked that it was 
seasonable weather, and drew closer to the fire, 
until at last he was roused to go to bed. 

Poor Neddy found his quarters far less com¬ 
fortable ; it was not so bad at first, while there were 
a few thistles to crop and daylight enough to show 
him which were the juiciest of them, but even then 
it was pitch dark before he could get more than 
half a supper ; and when he tried to find a sheltered 
comer for the night, the pitiless wind seemed 
to blow right through his shaggy coat into his 
hungry stomach, the snow-flakes got into his 
long ears, and shake himself as he might, he 
could not succeed in getting rid of them. Fatigue, 
however, asserted itself, and he had a nap, from 
which he awoke before long very cold and miserable, 
and found himself half covered with snow. To get 
up, utter a prolonged hee haw! try the effect of 
another shake, and grope about in the dark for 
something to eat was the work of a moment. But 
his nose only encountered a soft cold mass which 
reached half way up his legs, and made him 
wonder what extraordinary place he had got 
into. He kicked and plunged, and finally re¬ 
sorting to a donkey’s ultimatum, laid down and 
rolled, but did not in any way improve his situa¬ 
tion. So he wandered disconsolately up and down 
for hours, not knowing whither he went, till his 


hoofs struck on the road, which was comparatively 
free from snow, because the wind drifted it all in an 
opposite direction. On and on he trotted, guided 
by some memory of the way, till he reached the 
“ Rising Sun,” and stood blinking at the door 
of the tumble-down wooden stable which leaned 
against its walL 

There was a lingering odour of hay about the 
place, but the door was shut, and the snow piled 
breast high against it, and Neddy was no better 
off than he had been on the common. An im¬ 
patient kick or two roused Tip, the tinker’s dog, 
who barked a vociferous welcome, the church clock 
struck seven, the cock crowed, and the donkey 
brayed his loudest. 

Coming!” cried the landlady, arousing from her 
sleep, as she dreamed that a customer called her, 
and seeing the dim morning twilight, dressed, and 
went downstairs to light her fire. Opening the 
shutters, she found the window choked with snow, 
and saw Neddy at the stable door with downcast 
head all powdered with the feathery flakes, and 
looking the picture of wretchedness. 

u So ’twas ydu woke me up, was it ? ” said she, 
as she threw an old shovel at him; “ be off, be off, 
or else Ill make ye ! ” 

“ Don’t hurt the poor brute! ” cried the kind- 
hearted Manor gardener as he passed by. 

“ Tis the tinker’s donkey strayed off the common, 
gie un a whack and send un up the road,” said she. 

But Neddy wouldn’t go, and Tip snapped 
viciously at the man’s heels when he tried to make 
him, till he desisted, and went about his own 
business. 

He was soon hard at work, scraping away the 
snow between the hall door and the gate, and 
was accosted in a few minutes by Dick with the 
important question— 

“John, do you know anybody who has a donkey 
to sell ? Uncle William is going to give us boys 
one for a Christmas present.” 

u I think I see one just now, as ud like a new 
master,” was the answer. 

“ Where, where ?” shouted both boys, and rushed 
off to fetch their uncle, who was allowed no peace 
till he accompanied John to the “ Rising Sun,” 
where N eddy still stood before the stable door. 

A bargain was soon concluded, the advantages 
of which were on the tinker’s side, and the comfort 
on the donkey’s. Dick and George think there 
never was such a steed as theirs; they give him 
plenty of work, but he has an abundance of food, 
a warm shed to sleep in, and never need taste 
thistles again, unless he munches one on the 
sly, as a remembrance of the old days when Tom 
Turpin turned him loose on Sandford Common- 
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*jUjffiS8|NE fine July afternoon, feeling inclined 
(■HPIm f° r an outing, and tempted by the 
wBfcjjtg brilliancy of the weather, we deter- 
mine to make an excursion to some 
'OjSjflL place of interest in Paris. The question 
is where to go to? what to see of all 
the numerous places of amusement? 
“ Let's go to Versailles,” suggests one 
of our party. “ Too far on such a hot day,” lazily 
objects another. The Louvre, Jardin des Plantes, 
P&re la Chaise are all proposed, and all equally 
objected to, till at last some one says, “Why 
shouldn't we start for the H6tel des Invalides, and 
see the tomb of the first Napoleon?” 

We all agree to this proposal, and determine 
to set forth without further delay. We walk along 
till we reach the sort of square in front of the h6tel, 
and then sit down to watch the soldiers who are 
exercising, and going through various manoeuvres. 
When we have rested awhile we walk through the 
square and round the h6tel till we arrive at the 
huge gates in front of the dome. A little on one 
side stands a man selling descriptions of the tomb 
of the great Napoleon. 

We saunter slowly along, mount the broad flight 
of steps, and find ourselves in the church where 
Napoleon lies. We cannot help feeling awed by 
the grandeur and solemnity of the place, and we 
move on softly to the huge circular crypt in the 
centre of the church, in which the sarcophagus 
containing the remains of Napoleon is placed. 
This sarcophagus is composed of red quartz, and, 
I am sorry to say, we none of us admire it in the 
least. Twelve huge figures, representing twelve 
principal victories gained by Napoleon, stand round 
the monument; a wreath of laurel is painted on 
the floor with the names Wagram, Pyramides, 
Austerlitz, Friedland, &c. We are not allowed to 
go into the crypt, so we have to gaze down on the 
sarcophagus over the railings which surround it. 

We spend a long while looking down, and we 
examine carefully the beautiful figures standing so 
motionless round the conqueror’s tomb. At last 
we are obliged to move on in order to make room 
for other people, who eagerly take our places as 
soon as we vacate them. We then go behind the 
altar, and over a door read this touching inscription, 
having been previously informed that it is copied 
from the will of the Emperor:—“Je desire que 
mes cendres reposent sur les bords du Seine au 
milieu de ce peuple Fran^ais que j’ai tant aim&”* 


* “ I desire that my ashes may rest on the borders of the Seine, 
amid those French people I have loved so much." 


We look very reverently on words that have been 
dictated by the great Napoleon, then, after a few 
moments, move on to see the different tombs of 
some of the greatest men France has produced. 

At last, having seen everything, we leave the 
dome, looking once more at Napoleon's tomb, 
and then proceed to visit the htitel, or the hospital 
for pensioned-off old soldiers. Plenty of veterans 
are airing themselves in the bright sunshine, and 
we look with reverence on these old soldiers, and 
try to imagine how gloriously some of them may 
have distinguished themselves in battle. One of 
the invalides consents to act as our guide. At 
first he is inclined to regard us hostilely, as we 
are English, but our ready sympathy for him and 
his comrades win him over, and we are soon all 
very friendly. We go slowly through the various 
rooms, our guide pointing out the different paint¬ 
ings and objects of interest; first and foremost, of 
course, a splendid statue of Napoleon I. We go 
up-stairs and peep in all the dormitories; in each 
of these are about fifty beds, and it all looks so 
spotlessly white and clean, and so fresh. 

We wander through the kitchens and refectories, 
or dining-rooms ; the tables are being laid for 
mess, and the savoury smells wafted to us are 
most tantalising, for we are really getting very 
hungry, and have a strong temptation to help our¬ 
selves to some of the food. At last we are so tired 
we feel we must sit down, and so we stroll into the 
little church belonging to the h6tel, leaving our 
guide outside, and rest in some comfortable chairs. 
Various flags taken from foreign armies hang all 
round this church; the poor banners look very 
worn and old, and seem to us to droop dejectedly 
as if they know their days of glory are over. A 
very old man is sitting in a corner, and when 
we have rested awhile we go up and speak to him. 
He tells us proudly that he is a real Waterloo 
veteran, and has actually been spoken to by 
Napoleon I.; we talk some time to him, for be has 
many interesting anecdotes to relate, and he seems 
to enjoy telling us about the battles he has been 
in. At last we part from him, after first shaking 
his hand, and then stroll slowly out again. Our 
former guide is waiting for us, and is anxious for 
us to mount to the top of the hdtel and see the 
gallery containing plans of the fortresses of France; 
but some of our party make a decided stand against 
this, and the rest seem too weary or too lazy to 
argue in favour of mounting. Accordingly we shake 
hands with our guide, give him une petite gratifi¬ 
cation^ and part from him with mutual expressions 
of good will. Nellie Brewer. 


THE RESTING-PLACE OF NAPOLEON I. 
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JACK AND THE CHRISTMAS ECHOES. 

By the Author of “ Jim, the Worst Boy in the Parish." 


CHAPTER I. 

r T was Christ¬ 
mas Eve, and 
everything was 
topsy-turvy at 
the large white 
farm - house. 
Even grand¬ 
mamma’s spec¬ 
tacles were 
perched upside- 
down on her 
nose, as she sat 
taking forty 
winks by the fire; 
and there stood 
her four grand¬ 
children at the 
door of the room, 
peeping and tit¬ 
tering at her. 

“ Don’t she 
look like a funny 
old grandmam¬ 
ma ? ” said a 
dark-eyed little 
maiden of six, known in the family as “ Mouse,” 
because of her sharp bright eyes and mouse-like 
movements, but whose real name was Josephine. 

u Be quiet, Mouse,” whispered reproving Jack, 
the eldest of the group, a little lad destined to walk 
through life on crutches, but who, nevertheless, 
could dance a jig on them when anything comical 
came in his way, which he did on the present 
occasion. 

“I didn’t mean any harm, Jack,” responded 
Mouse, with a somewhat aggrieved air; “ she’s a 
dear, kind grandmamma, but she does look funny.” 
And up went her shoulders, as she gave vent to a 
childish giggle. 

“ It’s such a bother, folks going to sleep when 
they ought to keep awake—a real nuisance.” So 
grumbled Fred, the eldest of the two boys that 
came between Mouse and Jack; and still grand¬ 
mamma slumbered and slept—still her spectacles 
rode waggishly upside-down on her nose. 

“ Let’s go down to the sea,” quoth Jack. 

This proposition met with a general approval 
from the others, and away they swept, like a whirl¬ 


wind of children, along the passage, towards the back 
entrance, clutching at hats, scarfs, and overcoats 
hanging on divers nails in their way, and out at 
the back door they emerged, into the clear, cold, 
sunshiny air—Jack, Fred, Emy, and Mouse. 

Jack’s was a bright, glowing, kindling face. He 
would have been the flower of the flock but for his 
sad affliction. Fred was fair-haired and freckled¬ 
skinned ; Emy, a healthy, manly boy, famous for 
mischief, which Fred aided and abetted ; bright¬ 
eyed little Mouse, a sort of outsider with them 
all, always holding herself on the defensive, 
always trying, girl-like, to pry into their secrets, 
very much to their disgust. She rather preferred 
being called Mouse to Jo, because she thought it 
sounded so masculine—so much like Uncle Joe. 

Uncle Joe filled the place of father to the children, 
and grandmamma the place of mother, so they were 
in a fair way of being spoilt. But they were very 
wild, very frolicsome, very happy, under the process 
—without father or mother, and with only Uncle joe 
and grandmamma to love and restrain them. 

On, on they went, Jack, with his crutches, leading 
the way. Mouse trotting behind, as she always did. 

“ Stop, stop, you boys ! I’m as rich as you to-day. 
You ought not to go so fast,” she cried, buttoning 
her jacket as she went 

“ Let’s wait for her,” said Jack, halting, and 
turning on his crutches to look at her. 

“ I know you’re going to talk about the shilling ; 
and I can talk about it as well as you,” she panted, 
coming up, as they waited, with all the dignity of 
six years. 

“ Mighty clever, that!” quoth Jack, and on they 
all went again. 

Down to the great, heaving, restless sea they came. 
How the children loved it; how many consultations 
they had held there on the beach ! It seemed a 
dear old friend, that would never tire of them, 
always welcoming them with its grand old voice. 

Next to grandmamma and Uncle Joe they loved 
the sea; and to-day grandmamma’s unfortunate 
nap had sent them away from her to their old 
friend and playmate, to settle, by its side, the knotty 
question as to how Uncle Joe’s Christmas present 
of a shilling to each should be spent. 

Grandmamma was to have been consulted, but 
she was asleep. The sea was not; and this was 
business which required haste. 
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Why, the shillings were burning holes in their 
pockets as they went along ! And now, what was 
the grand old sea saying ? All sorts of glad, pleasant 
things, as the waves romped and sported, seeming 
to woo them to come for a game—a real Christmas 
Eve game—in the shimmering shifting sunlight, 
sparkling away and away. 

“Isn’t it glorious?” said Jack, leaning on his 
crutches, and drinking in the beauty of the scene 
with his great kindling eyes. 

“Fine!” agreed Fred. 

“ Stunning! ” assented Emy. 

“ I mean to be a sailor,” spoke Jack, meditatively. 

His brothers looked 
at him, his crutches, 
at one another, in 
silence; but Mouse 
put their thoughts 
into words. 

“ How will you do 
with your crutches?” 
she asked, and waited 
innocently for his 
answer. 

“Go along, Mouse!” 
said the two boys to¬ 
gether. 

“ Do with his 
crutches!” Jack did 
not reply, but looked 
away, fondly, wist¬ 
fully — oh, so wist¬ 
fully!— at the sea, 
calling, calling—that 
was always calling 
him. 

“ Now, Jack, about 
the shilling,” said 
Fred, who knew that his brother and his crutches 
would never part company this side the grave. The 
doctors had said so, that he could never be a sailor, 
and that there was no use dwelling on it. But Jack 
only walked to a.boulder and sat down, bowing 
himself down upon it, so as to hide his face. As 
for his crutches, he threw them from him to the 
very verge of the water, so that the tiny waves 
came stealing up to them, as if they would fain 
clutch them away. 

“ Come, Jack, how shall you spend your shilling ?” 
asked Mouse, rescuing the crutches, and bringing 
them to him. “ Uncle said we may buy what we 
like, if ’twas the man in the moon.” 

“ I don’t want the man in the moon ; go away!” 
growled Jack. 

“ You do, and you're cross.” 

“ He’s crying,” she whispered to the others. 


“I say, old chap, come and talk,” spoke per¬ 
suasive Fred. 

“Talk yourself, and go away,” responded Jack, 
his face still hidden on the fragment of rock ; so 
there was no help for it but to hold their mimic 
council without him. 

“ I know what I shall buy—a little dog, to snap 
at all you boys,” threatened Mouse. “ I know 
where to get one.” But Fred and Emy were deep 
in a whispered conference, and took no notice. 

“ There you are, talking secrets again—tell me,” 
said the little girl, elbowing her way between them. 

“ There you are, poking your nose where you’re 
not wanted, again,” 
grumbled Emy, gi ving 
her a push. “ Go 
away!” 

“Wait till I've got 
my dog.” 

With this threat she 
went and sat down by 
Jack, and wondered 
what was come to 
him, why boys had so 
many secrets from 
girls, and why girls 
were not big, and 
strong, and rude, and 
unkind. 

Before she had 
mused out all this, 
Fred and Emy were 
gone. Of the time 
of their departure she 
could not be sure. She 
seemed such a little 
solitary mite down 
there, with only Jack, 
silent and still, hugging his fragment of rock, 
neither speaking, moving, nor giving sign of life, 
save to shake himself, and to say, very ungraciously, 
when Mouse laid her hand on his bowed head, 
“ Go away ! ” 

So she went, slowly and daintily, her tiny shadow 
flitting on before her; and Jack was left alone 
with his miserable discovery and the sea. 

“ How will you do with your crutches ?” The 
thought had never dawned upon him before—that 
his crutches would stand between him and much 
that was glad, joyous, and free in life; and that 
he could never be a sailor, never—when he had 
dreamt of it day by day, ever since he came to 
live with Uncle Joe—when the sea had been calling, 
calling him, ay, was calling him now, bidding him 
come out on its laughing waters, away, and still 
away. 



“jack was left alone.'* 
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And this knowledge had swept up to him on 
Christmas Eve, when all the world was glad with a 
great gladness, when the holly had to be wreathed, 
carols sung, and Aunt Mysie was coming home 

stretch out its arms lovingly, longingly, towards 
him—calling, calling, ever calling him. 

But the voice seemed to change as he listened; 
he thought it moaned out the words—“ Never 



“hereupon, mouse came in.” (Step. 77.) 


— dear blind Aunt Mysie, who ‘came twice a 
year from big, busy London, and drew fairy music 
out of the old piano in the parlour, which went 
wandering through the house, making his heart 
leap and throb as nothing else did, save the voice 
of the sea. So the boy’s thoughts flowed on, with 
the laughing, romping sea so near him, seeming to 


be a sailor! ‘How will you do with your 
crutches ? * ” 

The sun set The chilly wind blew over the 
small lonely boy—such a little crushed heap of 
suffering humanity. Well, there was no use sitting 
there—nothing could be changed, he should always 
have to cling to his crutches. There they lay by 
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his side, where Mouse had put them, as if mutely, 
patiently waiting for him. 

He rose, and still the dear old sea beckoned and 
called to him. His poor little heart yearned and 
ached as he turned away from it. 

The shilling did not bum in his pocket now; 
indeed, he seemed to be some other Jack—not the 
Jack that had come down there an hour or two ago, 
so rich, so joyous and free, in company with those 
other wild spirits—a Jack, desolate, a cripple, who 
would never be a sailor, never sail out to unknown 
lands ; never live the free glad life on the foaming 
waves, which the other Jack had learnt to love so 
dearly. _ 

CHAPTER IX. t 

Twilight was coming down and keeping him 
company by the time he had limped up to the 
back gates ; and there stood Mouse awaiting him. 

“ Oh, Jack, something so funny has happened !" 
she cried, in her shrill piping voice. “They've 
spent their shilling, and a pretty mess they’ve made 
of it; so Uncle Joe says.” 

“ What shilling ?” asked Jack, rather crossly. 

“ You know what shilling. How stupid boys are 1 
Uncle Joe's Christmas shilling, of course.'' 

“ Oh, that,” quoth Jack. “ What have they 
done ?” 

“ Bought a cannon and some powder, and blowed 
up their faces! ” 

“ Whe-e-e-ew !” said Jack. 

“ Yes, they have ; and we’ve been so busy,” his 
little sister went on. 

“ Well, what's the damage ; can't you say, you 
silly?” asked complimentary Jack. 

“ I aint silly, but I know who is—those boys ; 
and we've made them look like sheep.” 

“Sheep?” cried startled Jack, leaning on his 
crutches. 

“ Yes; and I helped.” And the small thing spun 
round and round on one leg. 

“ Stand still, can't you, and tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, they wanted to fire a—something for Aunt 
Mysie—'' 

“ A salute,” suggested Jack, impatiently. 

“ Yes, a salute, and blowed up their faces instead ; 
and they were so black. Then we had to put some¬ 
thing to them. Grandmamma put the oil. Uncle 
Joe held their heads, and I held the bottle, and 
when we had done we put some wadding on the 
top.” 

u Where are they?” asked Jack. 

“In the dining-room.” 

Jack thought the best thing he could do was 
to go in and see those brothers of his, who had 
“ blowed up their faces, and were just like sheep.” 


So in he went, Mouse at his heels. Uncle Joe was 
in the kitchen as they passed, bending over a huge 
bundle of holly. 

“ Here's plenty of Christmas, children,” he called 
out to them ; and both stopped to peep in. 

“ Where was your wise head, Jack, while all this 
powder business was going on ?” questioned Uncle 
Joe. 

“ Down by the sea, Uncle Joe.” 

“ He was cross,” put in Mouse; “ boys are 
always cross.” 

“ And what are girls ? ” asked Uncle Joe. 

“ Magpies,” said Jack; and away he went, Mouse 
following him, to get another peep at her sheep-like 
brothers. 

They were sitting back from the fire in two low 
chairs, their heads propped up with pillows, their 
faces covered with white wadding, their eyes (which 
the powder had not touched) peering curiously 
through holes made for the purpose; but it required 
a great stretch of the imagination to see anything 
sheep-like in their appearance. 

“ Aren't they like sheep ? ” whispered Mouse. 

“Nonsense!” said Jack; and went up to the 
two unfortunate artillerymen in his compassion at 
their woe-begone appearance, and asked them how 
it happened, and if they were in much pain ? 

Of course they were cross and fretful, as is the 
way with people when they come to grief through 
their own folly, and begged to be left alone; so 
Jack let them have their wish, so far as he was 
concerned, and went to have a look at the holly in 
the kitchen, Mouse following him like a shadow. 

His heart was sore with his own trouble. It was 
Christmas Eve; here was the holly, Aunt Mysie in 
prospect; and yet, oh, dear! he was not glad— 
never should be any more ! 

“ How will you get the holly up, now those two 
are laid by ?” Mouse asked, presently, as Jack stood 
in deep thought, regarding the heap of evergreens. 

“ I can make the wreaths, and you can put them 
up, can’t you ?” was Jack's answer. 

“ Of course I can ; I aint a stupid boy.” 

“ No; you're a little chit of a meddling girl,” said 
Jack. 

“I aint,” she retorted; “am I, Uncle Joe?” 
appealing to that person, who stood like a huge giant 
in the doorway, contemplating the two mites—poor 
Jack would always be a mite, it was feared. 

“You're a little chatterbox,” quoth Uncle Joe, 
the giant, catching her up and almost smothering 
her with kisses. “ Now I'm off to fetch Aunt 
Mysie from the station,” said he, landing her on the 
floor again, and out into the gathering darkness he 
went. 

They heard the outer door slam, the gig drive 
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away, and then the topsy-turvy spirit pervaded the 
house again—a something that made them very glad, 
for wasn’t it Christmas Eve, and wasn’t Aunt Mysie 
coming? Jack and Mouse sat down to the holly- 
wreathing, while Mary, the mistress of the kitchen, 
went hither and thither as if she had a world of 
business on her hands. 

At length Uncle Joe came back, and announced 
Aunt Mysie come, tea ready, and that they were 
all waiting. Dear Aunt Mysie, whose dreamy eyes 
would never see the blessed daylight again—her 
sweet pale face had a charm for the children, as they 
sat and gazed at her in the lamplight during tea- 
time, and how she in turn drank in the music of all 
their voices, and was glad to be at home once more, 
away from wonderful London, where her splendid 
voice delighted so many people, and where so 
many small folks thought her the dearest, cleverest, 
and most patient of music teachers. There was 
something about Aunt Mysie which drew Jack’s 
thoughts away from his newly-found trouble; he for¬ 
got that he could never be a sailor, that the sea was 
calling him, and hugged his crutches as if they had 
been part and parcel of his little self. 

CHAPTER III. 

DEAR old Christmas Day, that comes round every 
year—ever new, ever with a joy of its own, what 
glad tidings do the bells peal forth! “ Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men.” 

Jack, Aunt Mysie, grandmamma, Uncle Joe, and 
Moose were the church-goers at the white farm¬ 
house, Fred and Erny’s faces not being considered 
in a fit state to take to church, to meet the gaze of 
the worshippers there keeping Christmas-tide. 

Well, church-going, dinner, and tea were over, 
and now they were all in the parlour, with the rosy 
fire-light flashing here, there, and everywhere; the 
holly-berries quivering and trembling as if fairy 
sprites were bo-peeping among them; and dear 
Aunt Mysie’s music stealing through the house, and 
making them glad—grandmamma. Uncle Joe, Jack, 
Fred, Emy, and little Mouse. 

The young ones and Aunt Mysie had been 
singing carols, but now nothing but dear Aunt 
Mysie’s fairy music, filled the room — quivering, 
sighing, swelling, rippling, till the young ones held 
their breath and hearkened—only hearkened. 

As for Jack, he had stolen away to the window- 
seat, and sat where the night and the stars looked 
in at him. His poor little sensitive soul thrilled 
and yearned as the music rose and fell: now it 
seemed to echo far away, like the angels’ song; now 
it sounded like the singing in church ; now it sighed 
and moaned, as if some one was sorry; and now he 


thought it murmured and rolled like the dear old 
sea. Poor boy! sitting in the shadowy window. 
How his heart ached and longed, how his hands 
shook as he clasped his crutches, and listened! 

He stole away up to the play-room. He could 
listen no longer, but the music followed him; the 
voice of the sea—the real voice of the real sea—was 
wandering through the silent room. He threw 
himself on the floor in front of the fire, lit there in 
honour of Christmas, and still the voice murmured 
and called, above Aunt Mysie’s fairy music. 

His heart seemed breaking; he must cry, oh, he 
must! And so he did—cried and sobbed as if no 
Christmas gladness was in the house. But presently 
a gentle hand was laid on his head, and Aunt Mysie 
stood there in the fire-light. 

“Why, Jack, little Jack, what is it?” she asked. 

Down she sat on the hearth by his side, and took 
his head on her lap. 

“ Aunt Mysie, why did you come ?” said the little 
boy, piteously. 

“To look for Jack, and to ask him what was 
troubling him.” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” replied the child; 
but his little heart craved for a comforter. 

“ Try me, little Jack ; I know a great deal about 
boys and their troubles.” 

“ I don’t want to walk on crutches all my life, and 
I want to be a sailor,” said Jack, sorrowfully, tearless 
sobs breaking in here and there. 

“ No, dear, there is a great deal in life we don’t 
like, don’t want, and a great deal we want and 
never get,” was Aunt Mysie’s answer, her gentle 
hand stroking his hair. 

“ Why do some people get all the trouble, and 
some all the fun ?” sighed Jack. 

“ I don’t think it is like that, dear,” said Aunt 
Mysie. “ I think God gives a little pleasure and a 
little trouble to all.” 

“ But some people don’t walk about on crutches.” 

“No, dear.” 

“ And some people go for sailors.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Jack sat up and looked at Aunt Mysie. 

“ Well, auntie ?” he said. 

“And some can see, and some cannot,” was Aunt 
Mysie’s reply. 

Jack stroked her hand. 

“ Poor Aunt Mysie! But you didn’t want to be 
a sailor,” spoke the child. 

“ And you did.” 

“ And can't,” responded Jack. 

“ Is there nothing to be done in the world besides 
being sailors?” asked gentle Aunt Mysie. 

“ Yes, but I want to be a sailor; the very sea calls 
me,” said Jack, quaintly. 
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“ There was One, dear, oh, so great, and grand, 
and high ! who said, 4 1 came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me/ ” spoke blind 
Aunt Mysie. Jack was silent. “Wouldn't it be 
better to think of this, and try to do the same ? ” 

“ But He was God, auntie,” whispered the child. 

“And man, little Jack; a boy like you once. 
Even then He said, He must be about His Father's 
business, and when a man, He was still doing the 
same. And He set us the example—went on before, 
as it were—that we might follow in His steps.” 

“ Auntie, are you trying to follow ? ” asked the 
child. 

“ Yes, dear, trying.” 

“ And did you want to be something different, 
and not to be blind ? ” 

“ Yes, little Jack, I did. ” The boy glanced up, the 
dreamy eyes of his aunt were misty with tears. 

“ Auntie, what do you think God wishes me to 
be ? ” asked Jack, presently. 

“Just now, to try to be a happy,useful, contented 
little boy, in spite of your crutches, forgetting self, 
and looking after your brothers, so that they don’t 
spend Christmas shillings on cannons and powder, 
to salute Aunt Mysie, and scorch their own faces 
instead. Then there are lessons to be learnt, 
patience to be practised, crutches to be borne with, 
while the world waits for one more busy worker.” 

“ Auntie, I’m afraid I shan't like the sea, when I 
see the waves laugh, and leap, and seem to call 
me,” said Jack, sadly. 

Auntie sat silent, thinking. 

“ Shall I tell you what the sea often seems to say 
to me ?” she said at last. 

“Yes.” 

“ ‘ Come and help, come and help!' And then I 
think of the missionaries, toiling in the dark places 
of the earth, where the people know nothing of 
Christmas joy or peace ; then I pray for them, and 
give my mite to help them.” Hereupon, Mouse 
came in. 

“Oh, what a shame, Jack, to talk secrets on 
Christmas evening!” was her reproving little speech. 

“ Suppose you come and take part in our secret, 
Mouse ?” said Aunt Mysie. 

Jack pressed Aunt Mysie’s hand, and she re¬ 
turned the pressure, as much as to say, “ All right, 
Jack, I'll not mention your secret trouble.” 

Mouse saw no harm in sharing a secret on 
Christmas night, so came and sat down in the 
fire-light with the others. 

“ Well, dear,” said Aunt Mysie, “ we were just 
speaking of a land where the people know nothing 
of Christmas joy.” 

“ And have no holly, no bell-ringing, and no Aunt 
Mysie coming home ?” 


“No, dear.” 

“ Then I think they are very silly people,” said 
Mouse. 

“ Suppose we wise people were to help them,” 
suggested Aunt Mysie. 

“ How ?” asked the little girl 

“ By praying for them, and giving money to help 
to send them teachers.” 

Mouse mused awhile, her head on one side. 

“I'm sure I'll ask God to make them know 
Christmas, and I'll give them Uncle Joe’s shilling. 
Here, Aunt Mysie;'' and out came the shilling from 
her small pocket, and found its way into Aunt 
Mysie’s hand. “I thought to buy a dog, but a 
Christmas for them is better than a dog for me.” 
So spoke little Mouse. 

“And, auntie, here's my shilling,” said Jack, 
putting his shilling to keep his sister’s company. 
“ You know what to do with the money?” 

“Yes, dear,” was the answer. “And, Jackie, 
there’s another thing we can do—try to make 
Christmas all the year round for those at home 
by our love, our patience, our gentle forbearance. 
Oh, my boy, that is the greatest, noblest work, to 
catch the angels' song, and waft its echoes around 
us by our lives — ‘ Peace on earth, goodwill 
towards men!' Better than losing the crutches, 
and being a sailor,” she whispered in the boy's 
ear. 

He was silent for a long time, with his head in 
her lap, while Mouse prattled on. 

Aunt Mysie thought he was crying, but she was 
not sure. By-and-by he said— 

“Auntie, shall we talk again next Christmas 
about the echoes ?” 

“ Yes, dear, God willing,” was the reply. 

“ Perhaps the sea will say that to me, if I listen,” 
said the child, wistfully. 

“ And I trust my tittle Jackie's heart will answer, 
1 Not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent Me,’ ” responded Aunt Mysie. 

Then they all went downstairs, and the fire crackled, 
and the sea moaned, and the stars looked into the 
deserted room; and the next year, and the next, and 
the next, Aunt Mysie and poor lame Jack had a 
Christmas talk there ; and Jack told her of his trials 
and triumphs—of how many times he had forgotten 
the echoes, and how many times he had wafted them 
on—how he had tried to be the wise elder brother 
to Fred and Emy, how he had tried to be good to 
little Mouse—told of his studies, hopes, and aims. 
And in summer time they walked by the dear old 
murmuring sea, with scarcely one sorrowful regret, 
although one was blind to all its bright loveliness, 
and the other was lame, and could never be a 
sailor. 
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THE DEAD LINNET. 


UR linnet was pining before the snow fell, 
And we knew, when all crisp the snow 
spread, 

He would never sing more, though we loved him 
well, 

Nor fly from his cage to be fed. 



The sun was near setting behind the hill, 
And we said, quite under our breath, 
With our pretty pet lying so still, so still, 
“ A hymn we must have for death.” 


When, curled-up and yellow and only half-blown, 
The pear blossoms covered the ground.” 

Said Nell, “ Could a bird but be fetched from the 
wood 

Where our linnet once flew at his ease ! 

The song ot the sweet missel-thrush would be 
good, 

In and out the stiff sycamore trees.” 

Were it time for the music of thrushes, we thought 
That the strain were too merry and free; 



We knew many hymns, some quick, some gay, 

And some which were solemn and slow, 

But we could not quite settle which words we should 
say, 

For it was but a bird, as you know. 

Said Ned, “ If it were not so frostily clear. 

We might hear a sad voice in the rain. 

For it fell when old nurse went away for a year, 
Like weeping, again and again.” 

Said Alice, “ A sorrowful wailing tone 
Last spring in the wind I found, 


Would a raven were near, or a curlew were caught 
Flying close to a gloomy sea I 

We heard the clock strike and the church bell 
chime, 

And our linnet lay ever at rest. 

Cried Johnny at last, “ Tis the sad winter time, 
And a robin would mourn for him best.” 

So we watched all over the stretch of white 
For the robins to hop along, 

And they came, and they sang with all their might. 
But it was not a sorrowful song. 
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AUNT SUSANNA’S BIG BROOCH. 


By the Author of " Wee Willie Winkief “ Raggies and Baggies f &c. 



CHAPTER I.—THE AUNT IN CHARGE. 

’ HO, pray, is this lad 
always hanging about 
here with rabbits and 
rubbish ? you seem 
mighty friendly, con¬ 
sidering his shabby 
jacket,” asked Aunt 
Susanna, clicking her needles 
sharply in and out of a big 
ball of blue worsted. 

Now this aunt had come to 
mind the house generally, and the 
children in particular, while papa 
was away in the country; she was 
very conscientious and strict in 
her notions, considering that Lily 
and Mat ought to be as easy to 
manage as the baby twins up-stairs. Lily was a 
soft, gentle little thing enough, but Mat had a 
strong will and temper of his own ; then both the 
young people were used to be very much indulged 
and having their own way in everything, so they 
were not very fond of this prim relative, hitherto 
almost a stranger to them. 

Neither of them answering, she asked again, 
“Who is that boy, I say, and what does he do 
here ? ” 

“It’s Bob Robbins, aunt; it’s all right, pa lets 
him come, and his sister Minnie too,” answered 
Mat, who was spread almost all over the table, 
struggling with a tiresome sum. 

“Where does he live? I don’t like the look of 
him at all.” 

“ Lives in Long’s Lane, comer house, red flower¬ 
pots, keeps pigeons—seven less three are four, and 
nine,” grumbled Mat —“his father’s-” 

“ Quite nice and respectable,” interrupted Lily, 
nervously rubbing her teeth up and down the edge 
of her slate-frame, and watching her aunt’s stormy 
face. 

“ Respectable, and live in Long’s Lane ! Really, 
I never met with such children as you; my brother 
must be out of his mind to allow such goings on. 
I ’ll not have you associate with such low creatures 
while I am here, so you may just tell them to pack 
off next time they come—do you hear?” 

Lily drooped her head and said nothing; but 
Mat took up the question boldly. Was he not her 
big brother, with a great idea of his own importance 
in the world. 

“ No, aunt, I shan’t tell them that; pa knows they 


come; and I’m going out this very afternoon to 
fish minnows with Bob—it’s settled.” 

“You going out with that boy ! then I say you 
shall do no such thing.” 

Mat went on coolly with his sum. 

“Do you hear what I say, Matthew? you’ll not 
go out.” 

“ Yes, Aunt Susanna, I do hear.” 

“ And do you mean to obey me, once for all, sir ? n 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t go with Bob—pa 
never forbade me ; and he’s to wait for me till I 
come.” 

“ What matters such as he waiting ? As I said 
before, your father’s foolish, and your poor mother 
spoilt you both dreadfully ; he wants some one to 
take you in hand, and I ’ll do it.” 

“Father’s not foolish, and ma was a great deal 
nicer than you, and I shall go with Bob, and I 
don’t care a dump what you say,” cried Mat, in a 
rage, and looking round for his cap. 

Poor Lily began to cry, as Miss Susanna rose 
and put her foot on the Glengarry which happened 
to have been tossed at the cat on the hearth-rug. 

“ You are a rude, impudent boy,” she cried, red 
with passion ; “ and you shall not have this cap 
till you beg my pardon—do you hear, sir ? ” 

“ Then I ’ll go without it,” he said, darting past. 

But his aunt was quicker than he; she turned 
the key in the door, and as he passed, caught him 
by the collar, and gave him a box on the ears. 

Mat’s face flushed scarlet, and had not Lily hung 
on to him, I am afraid he would have returned the 
blow, for his was a hot ungovernable nature, stop¬ 
ping at nothing when roused. 

“ Oh, Mat! oh, aunt! Oh, aunt, you should 
not! ” cried poor Lil, clinging to him, and sobbing 
as though her heart would break. 

Mat tried to shake her off, but presently calmed a 
little, and sat down again, taking up a pencil, and 
beginning his sums again with a shaking hand. 
The red flush had faded, and he looked very white 
now, all except his ear, and that was scarlet with 
the first blow he had ever yet received. 

Miss Susanna seemed taken somewhat aback by 
this sudden scene. Perhaps she was ashamed 
of the temper that bad made her hand fall so 
heavily on her nephew’s face. Truly he had been 
provoking, but she had not in the least intended 
this. 

Poor Miss Susanna, she felt sorry and angry 
with herself, with Mat, and with Lily, and her 
sorrow made her cro*s and unreasonable ; as to the 
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lad, he sat there saying nothing, even when, after 
another little scene, poor Lily was mounted on 
a stool, lesson in hand, and commanded not to 
descend until her aunt's return from visiting the 
twins before dinner. 

“ Oh dear me! ” sighed the little girl, as the door 
closed with a bang, “ I wish poor dear mamma were 
back again! aunt seems to twist everything the 
wrong way. I don't think she loves children at all 
Why, Mat dear,” she added, jumping down from 
her perch, to come and hug his downcast head, 
“ what have you written there, in such funny 
letters ? ” 

He moved his elbow sulkily, and let her read— 

“ I 'll pay out Miss Susanna Bale, or my name’s 
not Matthew Gray ; and that before long, too; I 
hate her,” adding, as he rubbed it out with rapid 
finger, “ I mean that, Lily : she shall be sorry that 
she struck me; she's the first that ever did. Oh, if 
she had only been a boy—big and ugly as she is— 
I'd have paid her back at once ! but I 'll find out a 
way yet,” and he picked up his cap, and shook 
it viciously. 

“ Don't talk like that, Mat, she didn’t mean it; 
and if she did, papa says it's mean and wicked 
to hate people, and to nurse malice,” said gentle 
Lily pleadingly. 

“ You poor mean-spirited girl, you go and stand 
on your stool, like a baby, and don't talk of what 
you krfow nothing about.” 

And he walked off with an air of disdain. Cer¬ 
tainly poor Lily did know nothing of revenge, her 
motto being forgive and forget. 


CHAPTER II.—JOSEPHUS J. 

Lily, who was going out to spend the evening, 
forgot the whole affair in bright anticipations. But 
Mat, missing his appointment with Bob, wandered 
about the house moodily, dwelling upon his griev¬ 
ance till his cheek tingled again. Like many 
others he forgot the provocation, and remembered 
only the injury; and as we all know, such offences 
always grow greater the more we dwell upon 
them. 

As to Aunt Susanna, she felt uncomfortable each 
time her nephew came near, and would gladly 
have hailed a more cheerful look and voice, for 
now how could she tell him that that hasty blow 
was troubling her really kind old heart. 

“ I wish I had not touched him, full as he is of 
his father’s notions, and so like what he was too. 
A fine one I am to come to look after young people, 
when I can't control myself. Oh, dear! how difficult 
it is to do right, and do it kindly and well.” 

And so the old lady rambled on in her thoughts 


as she kissed the twins in their tiny beds ; and with 
kindly hands helped Lily to dress for the little 
tea-party. 

“Good-bye, my dear, and mind you are ready 
when Matthew comes at eight,” she said, kissing 
her so kindly that Lily could not help saying, in 
her simple way, “ Why, aunt, I do believe you love 
children after all.*' 

The cold grey eyes filled with sudden tears, 
and the stern mouth quivered to think that even 
motherless children should doubt her power of 
loving. 

Upstairs Mat, over the book, puzzling how he 
should “ pay her out,” had just hit on a plan. 

Aunt Susanna was tall, and straight, and stiff, 
always very precisely dressed in the drabbest of 
drab dresses, with the whitest of collars, pinned by 
the largest of brooches, which popular rumour said 
she wore night and day. It had a black rim, 
enclosing the picture, partly in hair, partly painted, 
of a tomb, surmounted by a large urn, and sur¬ 
rounded by hair letters, forming the name 
“Josephus Jones.” 

Now this brooch the lady was known to hold as 
most precious. Even the children knew that th* 
faded portrait at the back had been removed to 
make room for that hair and urn on the day that 
was to have been that of her wedding. To them it 
was ugly and old-fashioned, to her it was something 
worth more than gold could replace. 

It happened, as ill-luck would have it, that that 
very day the pin, loosening from its hold, the 
brooch had fallen, and so broken the glass and 
shaken the curls out. 

“My, isn't aunt in a way over her Josephus J.!” 
Lily had remarked to Mary, as she was tying her 
sash. 

“ Her what, miss ? ” asked Mary. 

“ Her brooch, goosey ; her Josephus J., I call it 
It isn't a brooch, but something worth a hundred 
millions of pounds, and the jeweller's to come here 
to mend it to-morrow.” 

“Why, wherever does she find a place good 
enough to hold such a treasure in?” asked Mat, 
from the window. 

“ Oh, she's got it in the shell-box, safe Enough 
now; but she almost cried at first, for she was 
afraid it was too smashed to mend; and what do 
you think, Mat, I offered to give her my own new 
silver brooch—the arrow, you know—because, poor 
thing, she was so sorry. She wouldn’t have it, but 
said all the brooches in the world would not make 
up for that one; like 

' Humpty-Dumpty that sat on the wall, 

All the king's horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Josephus together again.’” 
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So Lily went out to tea, and Mat pored over 
his lessons, speaking never a word to his aunt, till 
it struck seven ; nursing the ugly spirit of revenge, 
and between him and his book ever seeing that 
same sentence, “ I *11 pay her out.” Even when she 
tried to talk pleasantly, he only growled an answer, 
as though afraid of forgetting his grievance. No 
wonder she was glad when he rose to go. 

“ You are sure you know the way, Matthew, it ’s 
rather far ?” she asked, looking into his cold, un¬ 
answering eyes, as she gave him a wrap for Lily. 

“ Yes, aunt,” and he stalked out of the room. 

Miss Susanna’s head bobbed over her knitting. 
u Dear me, what a start that bang at the door gave 

me ; boys did not bang doors like that when-” 

she had bobbed off in earnest now, and the moon¬ 
light showed how gentle her face could be when 
the lines and the trouble faded out of it. 

Mat hesitated for a moment at his aunt’s door. 
Should he—shouldn’t he? but the ugly spirit he 
had been nursing all day prevailed, and he stole in. 
A fire was burning, and he stole up to the shell- 
box and felt No brooch there, on the drawers, in 
the drawers—a match here and a match there—far 
once the hunt began he was determined to go on 
with it Where could the thing be? Ah, what 
was that among those ribbon things up there? 
another match, a hasty clutch, and something 
fining in the red heart of the fire, coals hastily 
raked over it, and a boy creeping down-stairs, the 
street-door banging after him. The whole scene 
had not lasted five minutes ; but Aunt Susanna 
was paid out—her precious “Josephus J.” had 
vanished for ever. Away flew Mat up the street, 
whistling huskily, and yet he did not look so very 
happy after all. Strange that revenge seldom does 
bring satisfaction, though it almost always leaves 
remorse. _ 


CHAPTER III.-THE FIRE. 

“ They had had such fun,” Lily said, with 
her bright face all rosy, and her light tongue 
a-chatter, as she trotted back by the side of Mat. 
She was delighted with the wonders of the streets, 
in which she had seldom been out so late. M Isn’t it 
delightful ? like being a real grown lady and gentle¬ 
man l” 

44 Hush! what a baby you are, LA,” said Mat, 
trying to look important and used to it 

u What a dear old solemn duck you are I” she 
whispered. 

“ Oh, bother, come on, Lil; see what a crowd 
there is, I suppose because it is Saturday night.” 

And truly there seemed a great rush of peojfle, 
and the two retreated into a doorway for a moment. 

“What is the matter? oh, Mat, I am so frightened, 


said Lily, trembling with excitement, as she clung 
to her brother. “ What’s that ? ” 

Peeping out they saw a great glare in the sky, 
and just then the answer came in the din of a 
hundred voices, “ Fire ! fire ! fire ! ” And then 
there was a louder shout, a fresh rush of people, 
and a vision of flying horses and bright helmets. 

“ Oh, how jolly ! come on, Lil, it’s a fire ! ” cried 
Mat, boy-like, delighted at seeing a sight, and 
quite heedless of what the reality meant to some 
one or other. 

Scarcely knowing now what it all meant, Lily 
found herself clasping her brother’s hand, and 
racing after the engine with the rest. 

It was a long mad race, the crowd getting denser, 
and the air getting hotter and brighter; still they 
kept their place in track of the engine, and so 
made their way till it suddenly stopped in the very 
middle of a great glaring light 

In the rush that followed the two were separated, 
Lily to find herself, breathless and frightened, pressed 
against a door. Luckily some one at an upper 
window caught sight of the tumbled curls and 
scared face, and came down to take in the >oor 
child, nigh frightened out of her wits, but unhurt 
As to Mat, the same rush drove him for an instant 
right into the busy circle of firemen. 

“Now then, youngster, out of the way—that*s 
the window where the mischief is, my men, the 
second one at the comer house, where the red 
bl(n3 is.” 

Mat raised his eyes to that window of the comer 
house, and with a shrill scream made a rush across 
and bounded almost under the horses’ feet 

“ Here, I say, that won't do,” shouted a fireman, 
bounding after him. He caught the lad m his 
strong arms, and held him struggling. 

“ Let me go ! let me go ! the babies! It’s our 
house ! Oh, let me fetch them out! Oh, what will 
papa say!” he cried, wringing his hands. 

“ Babies! where, where! we can’t wake any¬ 
body; they’ll aS^be smothered. Ah, there goes 
Joe, he’ll wake 'em! Here, you bobby, take 
charge of this youngster, he's fainted ; I *m off,” 
and dropping Mat into a policeman’s arms, off ran 
the fireman to help Joe in his gallant search. 

A tall gaunt figure in a drab dress, fast asleep 
in a large chair; a shake, a word, a hurried stare 
round at the creeping, hot smoke, at the shining 
helmet, and Aunt Susanna understood it all. 

She ran to the window; then turned back, and 
without a word, darted up the stairs, though the 
flames were slowly crawling down, down, and sparks 
were flying. 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” cried the fireman ; “ you H be 
burned to death !” But she never stopped. Fling- 
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ing it open, and springing across to where, in a little 
cot, lay two innocent pinky things, all unconscious of 
the peril that surrounded them, she caught them 
up, a tumbled bundle of blanket, and rushing back, 
placed them in the man’s arms. It was hot, hard 
work, and when they reached the window, the 
flames burst out behind them, like some baffled foe. 
There was a great cheer as their figures were seen, 
but a sudden awe-struck silence followed, for the 
only ladder was too short to reach anywhere near the 
window—only a cat-like fireman could have come 
up this way, and this one looked doubtfully at Aunt 
Susanna as he said, “ How shall we do now, mam ? 
Shall I leave these babies on the ledge, and help 
you down first; I think they will be safer there 
than you here ; it’s a poor chance, any way, with 
the fire under us ; but if they lie still-” 

“ Tut, tut, man ; they ’re my brother’s motherless 
children—save them, whatever happens ; I ’ll wait. 
Fetch me if you can—they must be saved; go, go; 
don’t tempt me, man, but go.” 

And she pushed him forward so imperatively ^ 
that the man stepped out as best he could, pressing 
those two soft bundles, and descending slowly, amid 
a shower of sparks, till at last he reached a place 
where he could drop them into eager arms—she 
watching him from that red framework above, and 
many an anxious face watching hers, so pale yet so 
unselfish, in the very clutch of death. 


Only when they were safe they saw her look 
round and face the terrible reality. The heat was 
so unbearable now that she scrambled out on to 
the little ledge below, waiting for any chance of 
rescue; but as she stepped on it, she heard another 
cheer—it was the selfsame fireman’s honest face 
coming closer to hers; she saw it through smoke 
and smother, and prayed that he might be able to 
come near enough to save her poor life, now these 
others were saved. And oh ! her prayer was not 
as despairing as that of a miserable boy opposite, 
who saw the whole tragedy, and saw, too, that it 
had been caused by those half-lighted matches, 
dropped in his hurried search in the room in which 
he had “paid out Aunt Susanna.” Never in after 
years did he forget the horror of seeing that little 
ledge give way, or the cry that came from a hundred 
hearts as the flames, bursting through the window, 
showed the clinging figure falling. He too fell, and 
did not see it caught by the brave, bold fireman below. 

It was hours before Mat recovered sufficiently to 
find himself on a sofa, with a strangely bandaged 
face looking anxiously at him. 

“ Oh, Aunt Susanna, I am so sorry ! I am so 
glad ! ” he stammered. 

“ Yes, yes, dear, don’t excite yourself; I’m not 
hurt much, and the dear twins are asleep.” She 
added, with a deep sigh, “My lovely brooch is lost, 
but I suppose it might have been worse.” 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE ICE. 


A STORY FROM LAPPMARK. 


F.RHAPS some of you 
would care to hear of an 
adventure which might 
have ended fatally, and 
which befell me, when 
a little girl, in Northern 
Finland. 

It was the first 
winter that I had spent 
so far north, and very 
long and dark it 
seemed. We children 
thought it would never 
be over ; and we were 
heartily glad when, at 
the end of May, the cold seemed to be decreasing, 
and the snow that covered everything had a sticky, 
shining appearance which announced a thaw. 


One fine day, the warmest we had enjoyed for 
many months, I was left at home alone with my 
brother Bob, who was rather younger than myself. 
Our elder sisters had gone to a sledge-party, and 
both parents were absent, so Bob and I were left in 
sole charge of the house and a flock of incapable 
Finnish servants, with strict orders not to stir out 
alone. 

Old Toffi, the cook, was to see that we obeyed 
these commands ; but we usually turned a deaf ear 
to her entreaties, on the convenient plea of not 
understanding her Swedish. 

We dolefully watched the sun sparkling on the 
white expanse before our window, and the more we 
looked, the more we longed to disobey. 

“I say! ” said Bob, abruptly, “ the little black 
horse Jekki is in the stable.” 

“Well?” said I. 
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“ And so is the new sledge.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“And Otto Ilborg told me yesterday that he 
Intended to go to that ice-hill on the other side of 
the Jalmira wood to-day. There is a short cut 
across the ice. Splendid weather for sliding 
to-day!” 

We looked at each other for a moment, then we 
said, both at once, “ Let’s go ! * 

No sooner said than done. I went to put on my 
fur paletdt, while Bob went out at once to harness 
Jekki. 

My conscience certainly gave me a few sharp 
pricks, but I forgot that and all else when, from 
the long wooden verandah, I saw Jekki and the 
sledge, looking so charming with the new harness, 
silver bells, and crimson rugs. I bounded quickly 
in, Bob seized the reins, and away we went. 

As we were going out at the tall gate of our yard, 
Toffi shrieked to us from the kitchen verandah, 
u Hiyi! naughty ones ! so you are running away ! 
But I will tell the Fru mamma ! ” 

We turned a deaf ear, and pretended not to un¬ 
derstand, kissing our hands to Toffi with a most 
amiable flourish. 

The air was deliciously warm and soft. Presently 
we passed the house of Otto Ilborg, with whom Bob 
had scraped an acquaintance, the two being great 
friends in spite of the difference of language. 
Master Otto was practising on snow-shoes in the 
road as we passed, and after some parley he was 
induced to accompany us, much to my disgust, for 
I luiew that he and Bob, when together, always 
contrived to lead each other into mischief. 

To reach the ice-hill we had to cross a bridge 
which spanned the mouth of the river, and rested 
on three small islands, so that it was in reality 
divided into three portions. 

When we reached the toll-house, we found that 
we had all of us forgotten the ten pennia* necessary 
fbr crossing the bridge. 

This same bridge was a favourite afternoon 
promenade of the townspeople, and now it was 
gay with sledges of all descriptions, passing and 
repassing, their bells tinkling merrily, and filled 
with stately mammas in fur cloaks like umbrellas, 
gaily-hooded girls, and generally driven by the 
eldest son of the family, with fur cap very much on 
One side, sitting with his feet touching the snowy 
ground 

To turn back would be too ignominous. 

*• I tell you what,” said Otto, “ we must shoot 
it” 

While I was still wondering what he meant, 


* One penny sterling. 


Otto gathered up the reins, and urging on Jekki 
with a shrill cry, we flew past the toll-bar and the 
astonished toll-taker, and were safely landed 
amongst the maze of gaily-painted sledges on 
the bridge. 

We were acquainted—at least, by sight—with 
most of the townspeople, and I was afraid that some 
of them had witnessed this performance. Bob and 
Otto were in outrageous spirits; they talked and 
laughed and loudly criticised the passers-by, till 
they must have seriously scandalised those re¬ 
spectable individuals. To add to my discomfiture, 
Otto insisted on driving, and did so in a very 
curious manner, or perhaps something was wrong 
with the harness which Bob had adjusted; at all 
events, the sledge rolled from side to side of the 
road most alarmingly. 

I was quite relieved when we reached the toll- 
bar at the other end of the bridge. As we had no 
tickets, we had to shoot that likewise. 

While Matti, the toll-taker, stood with an apathetic 
face, listening to the “chaffing” impertinence of 
both boys, and calmly holding out his hand for our 
imaginary tickets, Otto, watching his opportunity, 
dashed a snowball in Matti’s face, whipped up 
Jekki, and that danger was successfully passed. 

Then Otto called Matti an “ old crow,” while Bob 
added every Swedish epithet he could think of. 

Of course I knew that what we, or rather they, 
were doing was exceedingly wrong and ungentle- 
manly, but we were all well punished in the end, 
as you shall hear. 

We bumped down the steep banks, and were 
soon gliding smoothly over the level plain of snow- 
covered ice. We turned our backs on the broad 
sea, and drove up the river, intending to drive down 
a small creek, which would bring us out directly in 
front of the ice-hill. All at once, looking round, I 
saw Matti, the toll-taker, standing on the river-bank, 
and waving his arms excitedly, evidently beckoning 
us to stop. He looked a very picturesque figure in 
his odd Finnish costume, but of course we did not 
stop to think of that 

“He wants us to come back,” said Otto, con¬ 
temptuously, <c oh, yes, and perhaps we are going 
to; I am not a ‘ gymnast ’* for nothing! ” 

How warm it was; it felt quite like simmer. The 
sky was clouding over, though the air was perfectly 
still 

Suddenly I noticed a curious appearance of the 
snow; a broad yellow mark intersected the river 
from shore to shore, and here and there 1 saw 
similar tracks, like the boundary-lines on a map. 

I pointed this out to Otto. He started violently, 


* Public schoolboy. 
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and grew quite pale. Muttering something which 
I could not understand, he turned Jekki’s head, and 
drove quickly towards the bridge. 

At the same moment I felt a drop of rain on my 
face. 

“ Dear me! ” I remarked, unconsciously, “ I am 
so glad, now we shall have spring once the rain has 
begun.” 

“ Do you call it nice ? ” shrieked Otto. “ Don’t 
you see those marks on the snow? that means 
cracks in the ice. Do you feel the warm rain? 
that means more and more thawed cracks. The 
ice will break up in an hour or two! ” 

“ Will break up ? ” I said, wondering. 

“ Yes; every spring the ice breaks up into great 
blocks and icebergs, which go rolling down the 
river and grind and dash together. Then the sea 
follows suit, and it 
is all a held of 
tumbling blocks as 
high as houses, 
which dash against 
the bridges and 
push each other 
on to the land. So 
now you know.” 

I remembered 
having heard some¬ 
thing of the break¬ 
ing up of the ice 
before; indeed, I 
recollected hearing 
my father say that it was a fine sight, and he hoped 
we might see it. 

Suddenly we heard a loud report like that of a 
cannon. Puzzled and frightened by Otto’s evident 
fear, though we did not understand the extent of our* 
danger, Bob and I listened awestruck as again and 
again we heard that heavy boom. 

“The first split!” cried Otto; “we must make 
for the ice under the bridge ; there it holds at the 
edges.” 

He whipped up Jekki, who flew like the wind. 
But now the water was slowly surging up through 
the great cracks, and the ice seemed just a little 
raised towards the river-banks. 

Then we heard another still louder report, which 
seemed to sound from under our very feet, and at 
the same moment one of the runners of the sledge 
stuck fast 

We leaped out as quickly as we could. Bob and 
I would have stayed to try and extricate the runner, 
but Otto, pushing us away, cut Jekki’s traces with 
his knife, and the little horse was soon out of sight. 

“ Stuck in a crack! ” said Otto, sententiously. 
“ Run ! and run we did. 


The bridge before us, which was the third, was 
perfectly empty. It stood on heavy piles, which 
were planted on long stone spurs, pointed towards 
the river, and designed to protect the piles from 
the blocks of ice. 

This was now our haven of refuge; we struggled 
on, though the water was gradually rising, and the 
ice seemed to quiver under our feet. Crack after 
crack we heard, then one louder than before, and 
then the whole level sheet of ice seemed to lift 
itself slowly a few inches ; then, just as we reached 
the stone spurs of the bridge, it fell crashing into a 
thousand blocks. 

By dint of climbing we struggled to the upper 
end of the spur. The stones were projecting 
and jagged, so as to afford foothold. When we 
were in a position of comparative safety, we had 

leisure to glance 
at each other, and 
three more deplor¬ 
able-looking little 
drowned rats were 
never beheld ; we 
were drenched with 
spray and rain, 
and pale and hag¬ 
gard with fear. 
Ah! how slippery 
the wet stones felt! 
and to look at the 
boiling, churning 
water made my 
head spin. The ice-blocks ground against each 
other like angry giants, and dashed at the barrier 
of still unbroken ice which divided the river and 
the sea. 

“ I wish I had not come out without leave,” 
groaned Bob, disconsolately, “I don’t like to be 
drowned with that on my conscience.” 

“ Ak! herre je ! ” sighed Otto, “ why did I take 
Ossi’s ball and pretend I could not find it ? I will 
never take any more jam from the store-cupboard.” 

I was too exhausted to speak; all my strength 
was concentrated on keeping a tight hold of the 
stone pile. Upheaved amongst the tumbling ice- 
blocks, I saw a crushed mass, which I guessed was 
the remains of our sledge. I turned sick and giddy 
as I realised what our fate would have been if 
we had not reached the bridge in time. 

Bob and Otto still kept up a disconsolate con¬ 
versation. 

“ How long will it be before the river is clear?” 
asked Bob, dolefully. 

“ A week,” said Otto, shortly. 

“ But when will a boat be able to venture on 
it?” 
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“ Not till then.” 

“ This bridge shakes awfully. Do you think it 
will hold ? " 

• “I do not know. I believe it was considered 
dangerous. I have heard people say it would go 
down with the ice this spring.” 

“ For instance, would people be afraid to venture 
on it now ? " 

“Yes!” 

This terrible monosyllable seemed to crush Bob 
into hopeless silence. There was 
nothing we could do, we must just 
sit there and wait till—till—but 
we none of us dared even think 
of what might happen then. My 
hands grew cold and numbed. 

1 scarcely felt the tremors that 
shook the bridge as some minia¬ 
ture iceberg elbowed its way past 
At last the channel of the river 
grew rather clearer, as the ice on 
the sea split in all directions with 
thundering reports, and rolled 
noisily away. 

I was growing dizzy, and a mist 
hung before my eyes ; I was slowly 
relaxing my hold of the slippery 
stones, when I heard a loud voice 
hailing us from the bridge above. 

"fhis revived me; anxiously look¬ 
ing up I saw Matti's face peering 
over the parapet. There was no 
mistaking the small oblique eyes, 
and long lank hair. Bob shouted 
his name as loudly as he could, 
but the noise of the grinding ice 
drowned his voice. We could 
only see Matti nodding and 
grimacing encouragingly, as his head disappeared ; 
then he reappeared, and something fell with a 
flop into the water by me, as he screamed, 
“See, Mam’zelle, sit on that plank, and I will 
haul you up ! ” 

He had lowered a board fastened to thick ropes, 
looking like a swing. With some difficulty the 
boys contrived to hoist me into it, and then I 
clung desperately to the rope as I felt myself 
slowly rising through the air. I could hardly 
stand when I was deposited on the bridge, and 
the next thing I remember was Otto's staring 


eyes and scared face glaring above the parapet 
as he was slowly hoisted up. 

When all three were drawn up, we crawled 
carefully over the shaking bridge, and never shall 
I forget the sensation of first feeling the dry Arm 
land under my feet I say “ dry v metaphorically, 
for certainly it was very wet under foot, and I 
was wetter still. 

We looked round for a sledge to carry us home, 
but all three bridges were deserted, though the first 
and second stood firmly. At last 
we saw a sledge-cart laden with a 
great block of ice coming towards 
us. We found that the driver was 
our servant Christien, who was 
conveying ice to stock our ice- 
cellar for the summer. 

As better was not to be had, 
we were placed on some matting 
on the top of the lump of ice, 
and moved slowly homeward. 

Matti cut very short our thanks ; 
he seemed rather amazed at the de¬ 
monstrations of “those English." 
We were none the less grateful, 
however, particularly as we heard 
a great crash and fall behind us. 

“ The bridge has fallen! ” cried 
Otto—“ look!” 

But neither of us cared to do so; 
I felt suddenly giddy, and Bob 
turned away his head. 

In this way we made our trium¬ 
phal procession through the town. 
Those whom Otto and Bob had 
quizzed had certainly more right 
to quiz us now. We both looked 
and felt most melancholy objects; 
and so, no doubt, thought the people who crowded to 
the window as we passed. 

“ See what comes of disobedience ! ’* quoth Otto, 
in a moral tone. 

“ Don't you talk!" said Bob,“ or I shall ask you 
about the jam and Ossi's ball.” 

« Another time," said Otto, pathetically, “ I shall 
wait till I am quite drowned before I confess any¬ 
thing." 

At home we were received with a scolding and hot 
“bischoff," and so ended our adventure, though 
we felt the effects of it for some time after. 
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THE CRATER OF HECLA. 


AMONG THE GEYSERS AND VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. 


B ftLANK, bleak, inhospitable Iceland! 

: What can there be in such an island 
1 that can prove an attraction to any 
'i man to seek it as a place for recreation? 
And yet nowadays it really seems as 
if its rocky wastes and sterile lava-strewn plains 
were likely to become popular with a certain class 
of people, who, possessing an adventurous spirit, 
are searching out the unexplored comers of the 
earth for the sake of a little variety from ordinary 
travelling. 

One of the latest feats of exploring in a small 
way has been accomplished by an Englishman, 
who, accompanied by native guides, succeeded in 
picking his way across the Vatna Jokull, a range 
of mountains in the south-east of Iceland, which 
has hitherto proved an insurmountable barrier to 
persons wishing to cross the island. 

Now I dare say it will interest you to hear some¬ 
thing about the expedition, so let us see what 
preparations were necessary before our little party 
of explorers could set out with any chance of 
success. First there were provisions to be got 


ready. The chief of these consisted of beef cut 
up into small pieces and boiled in a cauldron 
with salt butter, after which it was put into skin 
bags and pressed tightly together so as to take as 
little space as possible. To this was added a 
supply of dried meat, fish, soup, cocoa, spirits, 
&c.; a small furnace, a lamp for heating water 
and a supply of suitable clothing. Last, but not 
least, I must mention the sleeping apartment, 
which was neither more nor less than a bag eight 
feet long by five feet wide, one side being made 
of a layer of cloth lined with mackintosh, and the 
other of a thick blanket also covered with water¬ 
proof. This remarkable contrivance was to form 
the bed-chamber for six persons , three at each end, 
during the journey! 

Everything having been duly prepared, a start 
was made to cross the Vatna Jokull in the 
latter part of June, the snow being then so 
hard that the hand-sleigh, on which the provisions 
and travelling appliances were mounted, could 
easily be pushed along its surface. However, you 
must be prepared for squalls in these regions, so 
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cor party were not surprised shortly after starting 
to be enveloped in a thick fog, and soon decided 
on camping for the night This .vas a matter 
that did not give much trouble. A large square 
hole was dug into the snow about four feet deep, 
over this the tent was pitched, care being taken 
to bank it well up at the sides so that it might not 
be blown away. Perhaps you would not have 
relished the delights of turning into this snow house, 
but to our travellers it was a great luxury to get 
there, and to have a cup of good hot coffee and 
a substantial meal after braving the biting cold 
outside; and they wound up with a song to 
cheer each other after the labours of the day. 
Then they retired to the recesses of that bag. Yes, 
six hale hearty men crept joyfully into this “ eight 
by five” bag, and were soon fast asleep, utterly 
oblivious of the storm raging without. 

About the middle of the night, however, a great 
commotion was experienced in the sack, for one 
of the party feeling cold, was beating his feet 
vigorously to warm them, causing naturally some 
consternation and 
dissatisfaction to 
the other members 
in this primitive 
chamber of limited 
dimensions. 

Some days now 
passed without 
much progress 
being made. One 
day it was foggy ; 
another day the 
snow was soft, and 
the travellers sank 
knee-deep at every 
step ; so they 
were much longer 
in their tent than 
they liked, passing 
several July days 
in snow holes and 
feeling it was ter¬ 
ribly monotonous 
work with nothing 
to employ their 
time. At length 
fears began to be 
entertained for the 
success of their venture, as they could not move 
the sleigh on the soft snow ; and it was even once 
abandoned, but reclaimed later on when a frost 
fortunately came on and hardened their snowy 
road. 

On the march again ; and this time, after plung¬ 


ing through a blinding snow, which was driven 
against them by a fierce wind, they reached an 
altitude of over 6,000 feet, when one of the party, an 
old inhabitant of the country, expressed his opinion 
that a bad storm was brewing; so they did not 
hesitate to descend into the snow, and having with 
great difficulty cut their way down they securely 
barricaded their tent with lumps of hard snow to 
keep it from being blown away. Well was it for 
them they did so ; for hardly had they completed 
their labours than a furious northern blast came 
sweeping over the mountains with such impetuosity 
that, but for their precautions, would certainly have 
blown away the tent, and left them in a most 
awkward predicament Such was the quantity 
of snow that fell that they were completely covered 
over to the depth of several feet, and the interior 
of their dwelling was thus rendered so dark that 
they could not see to do anything. 

But at length they passed the highest point in 
the Vatna, and began to descend on the other side. 
This was, if anything, worse than ascending, for 

the mountain was 
so dreadfully pre¬ 
cipitous that the 
sleigh showed 
signs of going a 
journey on its own 
account into some 
of the crevices 
which abounded 
on the mountain 
side, and it was 
only by taking the 
utmost care that 
they avoided these 
dangers them¬ 
selves. 

At the foot of 
the mountain they 
found travelling 
had reached its 
worst possible 
condition, for they 
floundered about 
in slushy snow 
and icy water, into 
which they some¬ 
times descended 
up to their waists; 
but they had ensured the success of their expedi¬ 
tion, and afrer no small privations and hard¬ 
ships reached their destination. The country to 
the north of the Vatna is studded with volcanoes, 
which in past times have wrought great destruction 
when in an active state. At present, however, 
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they remain in bleak solitude, surrounded with the 
traces of former days in the shape of lava streams 
which have erased all marks of vegetation and 
fertility in their neighbourhood. 

And now let us turn to other interesting features 
of Icelandic scenery. I mean to the geysers and 
mud springs which are found in this country. 
The springs are filled with boiling mud, which in 
some cases is raised to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. They are certainly not elegant, though one 
cannot regard the strange-looking black cauldrons 
of seething mud without a feeling of wonder at 
the peculiar phenomenon. The geysers are, how¬ 
ever, far different; the clear water in them is of 
a bluish-green hue, and side by side may be found 
icy cold and boiling springs ; while the heated 
water from these latter is sometimes thrown into 
the air and descends in a glittering cascade very 
beautiful to behold. The water in the great geyser 
does not reach a boiling heat at the surface of the 
earth, but the motion of its waters is interesting, 
illustrating as it does what takes place when we 
boil a kettle with great exactitude. The heated 
water rises in the centre of the geyser, and 
being cooled somewhat by contact with the air, 
is displaced towards the sides by the constant 
stream of ascending hot water ; when it reaches 
the sides it sinks to the bottom to be again heated 
and ascend to keep up the ever-flowing motion. 

Hecla, the most renowned of the volcanoes of 
Iceland, has frequently wrought great destruction 
by its eruptions, which take place at uncertain 
intervals, ranging from six to seventy-nine years. 
Ashes from its crater have been thrown to a height 
of 17,000 feet, and occasionally higher. But the 


old giant lies still and harmless now, covered with 
snow, though when he will next pour forth his 
unwelcome lava it is impossible to determine. 

A short time since one of the most marvellous 
feats ever recorded was performed by two Ice¬ 
landers, who descended the crater of one of the 
volcanoes. Down, down, deep into the earth went 
these two adventurous spirits, descending to a 
depth of three thousand feet. At the bottom they 
came upon a lake of hot water bubbling. On 
making a circuit of the volcano, they found the 
ground at one side broken up into Assures and 
pools; at another part they discovered a yawning 
chasm 600 feet wide, from which proceeded thick 
clouds of sulphurous smoke, while a rumbling 
sound as of thunder, accompanied by deafening 
explosions, was heard in the interior. However, 
after being nearly suffocated by the smoke, and 
escaping countless dangers, our explorers at length 
returned to the surface none the worse for their 
startling adventure. 

Icelanders are noted for being as hospitable as 
they are generally poor. Be you friend or stranger, 
there is always a hearty welcome for you, and such 
provision as your host has at his disposal is given 
with pleasure, and without oesire for remuneration of 
any kind. Tis true you might at first be surprised 
to see the dainty morsel which is set before you 
fished up from beneath the bed, or some other 
equally objectionable place, and might not feel 
a relish for the coarse food ; but the pangs of 
hunger produced by a journey in the cold demand 
to be satisfied at any cost, and you would probably 
soon swallow your repugnance—and your dinner— 
without scruple, and with tolerable satisfaction. 



HOSPITALITY IN ICELAND. 
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Dolly, 


II. PREPARATIONS. 

Jessie There’s something going to happen, 
(the invatidX mother— 

I wonder can you guess. 

Adie’s sewing some new ribbons 
In Dolly's Sunday dress. 

There’s a bustle in the nurs’ry ; 

If you like, I’ll tell you why— 

They are going to marry Dolly 
To the Nigger by-and-by. 


Don’t let them think I’m ill, mother 
It would spoil their fun and play. 
1 love to see them happy : 

They’ve been very good to-day. 
Don’t tell them to be quiet— 

Don’t let them see you cry. 

They are going to marry Dolly 
To old Sambo by-and-by. 


The ugly dancing Nigger, mother ! 

Just fancy Dolly's taste ! 

And Dolly is so pretty, 

With such a slender waist. 

If only I were well, mother, 

We’d go with them, you and I, 
And we’d help to marry Dolly 
To the Nigger by-and-by. 


I. ASLEEP. 

Adi*. Tell me a story, just one, mother dear ; 
Candles are coming, bed-time is near. 

There is my hand to hold. Bend down 
your head ; 

Don’t speak too loud, mother, Dolly’s in 


No ! not the story of old Jack and Jill: 
They were so stupid to tumble down hill. 
I'm tired of Jack Horner and Little 
Bo-peep— 

Stay ! let me see if Dolly’s asleep. 

Ah ! there is Mary just come with a light; 
Now there’s no time for a story to-night. 
Please make the boys, mother, mind how 
they tread, 

Their boots are so heavy, and—Dolly’s in 


Good-night, dear mother! Ask papa, please. 
When he comes home, not to cough or to 
sneeze. 

Give me your hand, Mary. Hush ! softly 
creep; 

We must not wake her—Dolly’s asleep. 

If at all restless or wakeful she seems, 
Don’t be too anxious ; I fancy she dreams. 
Say to her softly, just shaking your head, 

“ Go to sleep, Dolly 1 Adie’s in bed.” 
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III. THE WEDDING. 

Ruth. Come along ! come along ! 

The rain has gone away. 

Dingle-dong ! dingle-dong! 

It’s Doll/s wedding-day! 
Charlie has got his night-gown on, 
Mary has put the chairs : 
Charlie is the clergyman 
Who’ll marry them up-stairs. 
Come along! come along ! 

The rain has gone away. 
Dingle-dong! dingle-dong! 
It’s Dolly’s wedding-day! 


IV. THE DISASTER. 

Elsie. Doctor, dear doctor, jump out of bed ; 

Dolly is dying, and soon will be dead! 

Adie is holding her head in her lap, 

Tommy is catching the drops in his cap. 

Come with us, doctor! oh, come quickly, 
pray! 

For the sawdust— {sob )—the sawdust— {sob) 
—is ebbing away ! 

Charlie was asking them if they would 
wed ? 

Sambo said nothing; not a word Dolly said. 



Sambo has got an old white hat, 
And a coat with but one tail; 
Sambo’s face is very black, 

Dolly's is rather pale. 

Come along ! come along ! 

The rain has gone away. 
Dingle-dong! dingle-dong! 
It’s Dolly’s wedding-day! 

Sambo has got a woolly pate, 
Dolly has golden hair. % 

When Sambo marries Dolly, 
They’ll be a funny pair ! 

Come along ! come along! 

The rain has gone away. 
Dingle-dong! dingle-dong! 
It’s Dolly’s wedding-day! 


Then in a terrible rage Charlie flew 

(Wasn't it wrong for a clergyman too !), 

Smacked poor old Sambo upon his black 
pate, 

Flung darling Dolly under the grate. 

There’s a hole in her forehead—an ugly 
big hole— 

Fcr she fell in the ashes right on a hot coal. 

Her hair is all scorched ; but that’s not the 
worst: 

Her nose is all melted, her elbows are 
burst; 

And the sawdust— {sob )—the sawdust— {sob) 
—oh, come quickly, pray ! 

The sawdust— (sob )—the sawdust— (sob)— 
is ebbing away. 
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Doctor Zadig’s Remedy. 



V. THE RECOVERY. 

(In three Movements .) 

Adit, (i.) I think the worst is over now, 

Thanks to Doctor Tweedle : 

He has sown up Doily’s elbows 
With his thread and needle. 

But Dolly must keep very still— 
Doctor Tweedle said so ; 

She has had a very dreadful shock; 
And then, besides, she bled so ! 

(2.) Hush, Dolly darling ! I’m watching, you know. 
No one shall hurt you ; I will not go. 

You are so warm—like a bird in its nest 
Go to sleep, darling—rest, Dolly, rest. 

* * * * 

(3.) Dolly’s sleeping, mother dear; 

But I must sit beside her here. # 

If strangers call, bid Susan say— 

“Miss Adie can’t be seen to-day.” 

F. E. W. 


DOCTOR ZADIG’S REMEDY. 


B GU L was too fond of eating. He dearly 
loved his breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, 
and supper, and was never so happy 
as when he had a knife and fork in 
his hand. Nay, some people say there 
was a tray set in his bedroom, and about two 
in the morning he would get up and eat. More¬ 
over, Ogul was a lazy man, and hated walking 
and work ; he used to sit by the fireside in winter, 
and lie under a shady tree in summer—a fat 
porpoise, a caterpillar, a drone, his mother’s 
sorrow, his father’s shame. 

At last Ogul was very ill. He had eaten himself 
into a miserable state, and now he could eat no 
more. Hunger had left him, and instead of 
making five or six meals a day, he could hardly 
manage one. So Ogul’s father sent to ask Doctor 
Zadig what his son was to do. The answer came 
back, and it was this—“ Take a basilisk, stew it 
in rose-water, and eat it.” 

“A basilisk! What is a basilisk ?” asked Ogul. 
“ I don’t exactly know, my son,” answered his 
mother. 

“ Nor I,” said his father. “ We have plenty 
of rose-water to stew the creature in, but I don’t 
think they sell them in our shops.” 

u Oh, I’m so ill,” sighed Ogul; “pray send again 
to Zadig, and ask him where we are to get a 
basilisk. Do, please, or I shall die.” 

So the man had to mount his horse once more 
and canter off to Zadig, who had a white beard, 


a black velvet cap with gold stars on it, a long 
robe, and a scroll of paper in his hand. 

Zadig looked very wise when the servant 
delivered his message, and going to a cupboard 
he took out something from the top shelf, which 
he put into his bosom—for pockets were not 
then invented. “ I am now ready to go with you,” 
said Zadig to the man, “ but I have no horse, so 
I will sit behind you.” 

The man felt rather alarmed, for he thought 
Zadig would make the horse fly . up into the air 
when he was on its back, but he dared not refuse, 
so off they set, one of Zadig’s pupils running by 
their side. All the idle people came to their doors 
and windows to see the curious sight of two men 
on one fast-trotting horse—the one a groom in 
a leather jerkin, the other a philospher in dark 
blue samite. 

By-and-by Ogul heard the clatter of horse-hoofs 
in the courtyard under his bedroom window, and 
he felt glad, for he hoped he should now soon eat 
the stewed basilisk. He had been wondering 
how it would taste; whether it was like fish, or 
ducks and green peas, or frizzled bacon, or mutton- 
chops. His hopes inclined to ducks and green 
peas ; but he said if basilisk were as insipid as 
rice pudding or dry bread, he would gladly eat it 
if he could enjoy his five meals a day once more. 

By-and-by there were voices on the stair. Then 
the chamber door swung open, and Zadig stood 
by Ogul’s bed. 
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“ I am very ill/’ said Ogul. 

“ I see you are,” answered Zadig; “ but you 
will soon be well again if you take my advice.” 

“ I will take anything, however nasty,” said Ogul. 
“ Is basilisk nice or nasty ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps not so nice as ducks and green 
peas,” said Zadig. Ogul blushed, for he felt 
ashamed Zadig should know how fond he was of 
eating dainties. 

“Now, my son,” said Ogul’s father, “do let this 
good man cure you. He has told me you must 
get up before he can do anything for you.” 

“ I can’t, father,” groaned the fat Ogul; “ I am 
sure I have no strength.” 

“ You must try, my son.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Ogul, looking piteously at Zadig, 
“ may I not eat the basilisk in bed ? ” 

“ My son,” said Zadig, “ the basilisk is not to 
be eaten with the teeth. It is to enter the body 
through the pores of the skin. Here it is, enclosed 
in a little ball, and covered with fine leather. You 
must rise and stand yonder near the fire-place, I 
will stand here by the door, and then we must 
strike this ball backwards and forwards to each 
other, as if we were two village children playing 
with battledores and a shuttlecock.” 

Ogul groaned at the very thought of such a 
violent game ; but Zadig told him it was his only 
chance of eating the basilisk and getting well, 
and if he did not rise and put on his clothes in 
half an hour, he (Zadig) would leave the house. 

Upon this Zadig left the room with much show 
of anger, taking out a big watch of white metal 
as a sign that he meant what he said about the 
half hour. 

For about ten minutes Ogul lay irresolute ; but 
after many entreaties, his father and mother got 
him to do as Zadig wished. 

Exactly at the end of the half hour Zadig entered 
the room. He looked pleased when he saw Ogul 
dressed, and taking the leather ball from his 
bosom, he stood at his chosen place near the door, 
and made signs he wished to begin. 

“ I have no time to spare,” said Zadig, im¬ 
patiently ; “ I must be in the Indian tower at sun¬ 
set. Let us to business, Ogul.” 

“ What am I to do ? ” said the unhappy Ogul. 

“ You are to stand there, by the chimney, and 
strike this ball back to me with your open palm, 
and I will send it again to you.” 

“•Oh,” moaned Ogul, “this is worse than rice¬ 
pudding, or even dry bread. I s there no other way ? ” 

“ Silence, sir,” shouted Zadig, his eyes flashing 
a fire of anger. “If you say another word I will 
put up the basilisk and leave you for ever.” 

Ogul now saw he was in a corner, for Zadig 


would not be trifled with. So he stood by the 
fire-place and prepared to strike the ball when it 
came to him. 

“Now,” shouted Zadig, “send it back as hard 
as you please.” So saying, he tossed the ball to 
Ogul, who, being naturally very strong, sent it 
back with a vengeance. If Zadig had not bebn 
a very great philosopher, the ball would have 
struck him a smart blow on the nose; but being 
up to everything, he was ready for it, and sent 
it back as quickly as it came. Ogul’s object now 
was to revenge himself on his cross physician 
by sending the ball at him with all his might 
and main, and he would have felt delighted if 
the ball had struck Zadig and raised a lump on 
his forehead. But that could not be, for Zadig 
knew as much about cricket, bum-ball, fives, and 
tennis as he did about the stars, and Ogul had 
enough to do to defend his own head and face 
with his fat white hands. In about an hour’s tiihc 
he was perspiring at every pore, and so the doors 
of his body being open the basilisk entered in. 

When Ogul felt ready to drop from fatigue, 
Zadig caught the ball and put an end to the game. 
“That will do for to-day,” said he. “Now, Ogul, 
you must eat bread and drink rose-water, and 
nothing else till I come again. To-morrow my 
pupil, Hamet, will play with you as I have done 
to-day. If you refuse, he will leave you for ever, 
and you will die. But if you will do as I bid 
you for eight days, the basilisk will have entered 
your body and you will be cured. Good day to 
you.” 

Then away went Zadig, black cap, long robe, 
paper scroll, and all Ogul was sadly tired and 
stiff with the unusual exertion, but, strange to say, 
he slept better that night than he had done for 
many weeks. 

On the second day Hamet came up at the time 
appointed, and there was a sharp hour’s ball 
practice. Ogul was not so tired as on the first 
day, and his second night’s sleep was still better 
than that of the first. The play was continued 
for eight days, by which time the invalid had 
become as hungry as a hunter, and as blithe as 
a lark. 

Zadig appeared just as Ogul and Hamet were 
finishing their last encounter. “ How art thou 
now, my son ?” asked Zadig. 

“ Quite well again,” replied Ogul. “ What do I 
owe thee for the basilisk ? ” 

“Thanks,” responded Zadig, “and a life of 
temperance, nothing more. There is no such thing 
in nature as a basilisk; but thou hast taken 
exercise and been temperate, and hast, therefore, 
recovered thy health.” G. S. O. 
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THE HAUNT OF THE GORILLA. 


PONGO. 




T^OR ages past, the 
wBSh fp! *- j* silent rivers and the 
trackless forests of 
' jff , , (sy . Central Africa have 

^ een scene °f 

( #/^|^^V77 countless stories of 

wonder and marvel; 

\\ HESSfOO ! / anc * certainl y °f 

■ r ' Suc ^ stor * es none 

1 Jh\ ‘ are more remar k- 

~ iu/Tv^Shw a hle than those 

irTnci Lf^ fm V^Tv which from time to 

time have been told 
concerning the ex- 
istence in those re¬ 
gions of the man- 
?. like creatures called 

gorillas. By the 
natives of the country these apes—for such they 
really are—were in former times, and perhaps 
are even now, regarded with great awe ; they 
were indeed thought to be no other than real “ wild 
men of the woods ; ” and that they should have 
been so looked upon is perhaps hardly surprising. 
Such a belief was of course mainly caused by 
ignorance and superstition; still, when we tell ■ 


you that a full-grown gorilla is frequently from 
five to seven feet in height, is covered with long 
hair, in appearance is most hideous, and that 
it possesses strength which is sufficient to make 
it more than a match for a lion, it will not be 
difficult to understand that it should be an object 
of terror to the timid negroes. 

For many centuries European travellers have at 
various times penetrated, amid great danger, into 
the heart of Africa, in order to see, for themselves 
what they had heard about these gorillas. and the 
other wonderful sights of that region ; and some of 
them have succeeded in finding out the abode of 
these strange creatures ; while a few—notably 
M. du Chaillu—have not only traced them to their 
homes, but have spent much time in studying 
them and becoming acquainted with their habits. 
Strange to say, however, though attempts have 
been made, both by M. du Chaillu and by 
others, to bring to Europe the specimens of the 
young gorillas which during their travels they 
contrived to capture, no one, for a very long 
time, could succeed in doing so, the little creatures 
usually dyu'g, or else disappearing in some way 
during the voyage; and it is, we believe, a 
fact that until the present year a real Ine gorilla 
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was never seen in this country. In the July 
of this year, however, the feat was satisfactorily 
accomplished, and the important little “ personage,” 


and about whom we propose to give a brief 
account. 

Pongo (which is the name by which an early 



PONGO. 


who had the honour of being the first living re¬ 
presentative in England of the gorilla family, was 
no other than Pongo, whose portrait is given above, 


traveller denominated one of the gorilla species) 
was, at the time when our portrait was taken, about 
three and a half years old, between three and a half 
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and four feet in height, and forty-three pounds 
in weight. It is understood to be a native of a 
village on the Gaboon, on the West Coast of 
Africa, and when it was only a year and a half 
old, its mother was killed by a negro; and then 
Pongo was sold to a Portuguese gentleman in 
exchange for a few gallons of rum. 

At this time a number of German gentlemen, 
who formed what was called the Prussian Natural 
History Expedition, were exploring a portion 
of Africa, and happened to pass through the 
village referred to, and in this place they one day 
discovered Pongo, chained up. One of the mem¬ 
bers of the party, Dr. Falkenstein, anxious to possess 
' the little creature, made known his wishes to the 
owner, on which the latter presented it to him; and 
thus it was that Pongo was brought to Europe, 
and disposed of, for no less than one thousand 
pounds, to the proprietor of the Berlin Aquarium. 
For two years it was kept in captivity in Germany, 
and then for a short time it was, as we have said, 
safely conveyed to London; whence, after being 
exhibited for a time, it returned to Berlin. 

The size of Pongo, when in England, was about 
that of a child of from four to five years old ; and 
probably of all known apes this one is the most 
like a human being; indeed, it bears an un¬ 
mistakable resemblance to a very ugly negro 
boy, excepting that the hair on its head, instead 
of being woolly, is straight. Its legs are rather 
short, and at a distance they seem scarcely able 
to support its rather heavy-looking body; its 
hands and feet—which, with its face, are perfectly 
black in colour—are, however, as a whole, very 
human in appearance. 

When Pongo walks it usually does so on “all 
fours,” and it then bends in Its fingers to rest upon 
in the same way that children sometimes do. It 
never walks on its two legs, unless with the aid of 
a stick or some other support, such as a man’s 
hand. Whether it will succeed in standing in an 
upright position without a support when it grows 
up remains to be seen. 

Pongo’s eyes are very beautiful, though it looks 
at its visitors sometimes with a very sad and 
wistful expression—as though, indeed—if it were 
possible—it were inwardly comparing its present 
quarters with the far-off African home which two 
years ago it left behind. 

Pongo is very good-tempered, and perfectly tame 
at present, though whether it will remain so long is 
very doubtful. It will come freely to visitors, sit 
on their knee, or throw its long arms round their 
necks and pretend to kiss them; and when it is 
pleased at being spoken to, or wants to be noticed, 
it claps its hands with a loud report, squatting on 


the floor, and dropping its hands afterwards in its 
lap. 

Though tail-less, Pongo occasionally betrays its 
natural tastes, for it is said that though it does not 
climb, it will frequently swing itself about by the rope 
of a trapeze which is in its room. Pongo’s favourite 
posture is, we are told, to sit on the floor, and nurse 
a stick or an umbrella. He is very pleased to be 
trusted with the latter, though he is scarcely worthy 
of this confidence, for he seems particularly fond of 
opening it in such a way as to break the frame. 

We are told that on the day after its arrival 
in London, a gentleman tried to teach Pongo to 
write; but the attempt does not seem to have 
been very successful. The young gorilla certainly 
made a few marks on the paper, but it appears 
to have preferred to place the pencil in its mouth, 
and actually ended with swallowing about an inch 
of it. On the same day Pongo showed that he 
was of a very mischievous disposition, for during 
the time that several people were paying it a visit, 
it suddenly reached out its hand, and took off a 
hat from the head of a gentleman; then amused 
itself by vigorously drumming upon it; and, finally, 
commenced to crush in the crown. At this stage, 
however, the owner and the keeper managed to 
take the hat away from Pongo, though not without 
some difficulty. 

The young gorilla sleeps in a bed from ten at 
night until nine in the morning, and at the latter 
hour it rises and eats a hearty breakfast of bread 
and milk. During the morning it usually takes 
a luncheon of any fruit that may be in season, 
such as pine-apple, banana, currants, raspberries, 
&c.; and it has the same kind of dinner as its 
keeper—meat and vegetables. During the after¬ 
noon, it has more fruit, or perhaps a glass of ale 
or a little wine and water; and in the evening, 
a glass of milk, with sometimes bread and butter 
and eggs, forms its supper. It will be seen from 
this that though only a very young gorilla, Pongo 
has a most excellent appetite, and that though 
but an ape, it is very well cared for. It'should 
be mentioned that it drinks in a proper manner 
from a glass, and it is said to sometimes use a 
spoon and fork in taking its food. 

It only remains to be added that Pongo when in 
London was accompanied by a little chimpanzee, 
and by his “faithful dog Flock.” Whether the 
latter has yet become really u faithful ” we do not 
know. It scarcely appeared to deserve such a cha¬ 
racter when we saw it, for its principal occupation 
seemed to be to go to sleep and, when its com¬ 
panion the chimpanzee pulled its tail to arouse it, 
to get up and bark. Possibly, however, Pongo has 
taught Flock its duty by this time. 
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THE 81-TON GUN : FIRING POSITION. 


A TERRIBLE INFANT: THE 

N “ infant” that used to carry a 68- 
pound shot, and whose weight was 
nearly five tons, was, twenty years ago, 
spoken of with boundless astonish¬ 
ment. 

But “ infants ” such as the one I am going to tell 
you about have lately been getting bigger and big¬ 
ger, and a few years ago one was made at Woolwich 
weighing 35 tons, and carrying a shot of 700 pounds. 
This was nick-named “The Woolwich Infant,” 
from the care and tenderness with which it was 
watched by the military authorities. But now, 
behold 1 Woolwich has produced another of these 
startling creatures, and this time its size is so 
gigantic, that it makes all its predecessors appear 
but dwarfs in comparison with it. This last 
prodigy of invention is the famous 81-ton gun, the 
“terrible infant,” of which I have written you a 
short account 

I wonder what Lord Nelson would think of this 
monster gun, could he see it! Why, one shot alone 
thrown from its mouth is heavier than the weight of 


STORY OF THE 81-TON GUN. 

all the cannon balls discharged from all the guns on 
a 74-gun ship in his time ! 

And now perhaps you would like to know some¬ 
thing about the wav in which the 81-ton gun was 
made. It is not all made of one piece, or one kind 
of material, as you might suppose. First, there is 
the inside lining of the gun, which is a tube bored 
out of a solid piece of steel; then there is the out¬ 
side barrel, or “ jacket ” we will call it, made of a 
number of coils of iron welded together by immense 
steam hammers; and there is also the breech or 
end of the gun, which is made very strong indeed, 
and this consists of a larger number of coils of iron 
hammered into one solid piece in the same way. 

Now, why is it that the inside lining of the gun 
is of steel and the outside of iron ? The reason for 
this is that steel is very strong and hard, and 
beautifully smooth, so that the balls which are shot 
from the gun pass easily along, and do not bend or 
crack it. 

But it would never do to have the gun made en¬ 
tirely of steel, as it would be very liable to burst, 
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A Terrible Infant. 


steel being a brittle metal; so the outside is made 
of iron, which is tougher, and therefore better able 
to stand the immense strain that is put upon it 
every time the gun is fired. 

But if you had seen the inside steel tube, and the 
outside iron barrel or “ jacket” of the great gun 
before the one was inside the other, you would have 
exclaimed, “ The jacket is not big enough to go over 
the tube ; how then will they fit them together?” 
Well, you know that sometimes you have put a ring 
on your finger, which, when your hand was cool, 
slipped on quite easily, yet, when your hand had got 
hot, no amount of force could get it off; this was 
because the heat had made your fingers swell or 
expand. Exactly the same thing takes place with 
iron ; so, in order to get the iron jacket over the 
steel tube, they heated it, and when it had expanded, 
just enough to slip over the tube, on it went. Then, 
when it cooled it shrunk, and now fits so tight that 
you need not fear they will ever become separated. 

The various joints of the gun were thus fitted 
together, the breech or end was put on, and the 
81-ton gun was at length complete ! 

But in making the first of these great guns, of 
course every part was examined and tested with the 
greatest care, and lots of alterations took place in 
its various parts, and you will not therefore be 
surprised to hear that the 8i-ton gun which has just 
been delivered at Shoeburyness has been some 
years in course of construction. But now that one 
is made and perfected we shall soon have plenty 
more, and it will not be long before the new ship 
the Inflexible has four of these cannon safe on 
board; and I dare say Woolwich could turn out 
30 or 40 more of these noisy giants in the course of 
a few years. But we don’t want too many all in a 
hurry, as I dare say they will cost about ^5,000 
a-piece, including their cradles; and you know that 
Woolwich infants need cradles (or carriages) as 
much as other babies. 

Well, one fine day not long ago the latest Wool¬ 
wich infant was finished, and after having had a 
good deal of trial shooting at Woolwich, was at 
length pronounced to be in a condition to take the 
field, and to be sent to Shoeburyness, in Essex, where 
a regular camp is established, and where further 
experiments could be made to test the distance it 
would carry, and the thickness of iron it would 
pierce. 

But how was such a vast weight as this cannon 
and its carriage—the two weighing together about 
120 tons—to be transported across the river to 
Shoeburyness? For this purpose a barge was 
specially constructed called the Magog, and having 
been brought close up to the iron pier at the 
Woolwich arsenal, the great gun was drawn on its 


twelve-wheeled carriage to the head of the pier, and 
placed beneath an immense crane capable of lifting 
and lowering 100 tons. So of course the task of 
raising first the gun and then its carriage, and 
letting them down into the barge, was only a matter 
of time, and the performance was satisfactorily 
executed in view of a number of officers and other 
spectators who had come from far and near to see 
the launch. 

Although detained some time in the Thames by 
a thick fog, the Magog, with its precious burden, 
made its appearance in safety at Shoeburyness, 
where great preparations had been made for its 
reception, and where it had been a constant topic 
of conversation for months before. And I can 
tell you a great many people felt not a little afraid 
of this monster gun. For they knew full well that 
its predecessor, the 38-ton gun, had shattered their 
windows and done more harm than “Jack Frost,” 
but what would the 81-ton gun do ? That was the 
question that disturbed their minds. 

In due course the gun was fixed, and the day 
arrived for its trial. The train that morning 
brought down from London a number of military 
men and others interested in the experiments, and 
when these gentlemen and the Shoeburyness com¬ 
pany had assembled, an order was given to the 
twenty men who had been specially drilled to take 
charge of the gun, to fall to and load. This, as 
you can imagine, was no easy task, needing not 
only men but machinery ; for who could lift 1,760 
pounds (over three-quarters of a ton), the weight 
of the shot, or even 370 pounds, the weight of the 
charge of powder ? However, with the appliances 
they had at their command, the matter was soon 
performed. The charge of powder was enclosed 
in a silk bag, and encased in a round zinc box which 
had a lid at each end. This having been raised by 
machinery to the mouth of the gun, the lids of the 
case were removed, and the charge was thrust into 
the gun. The shot followed in the same manner, 
and both were rammed “home” by machinery, 
while to prove that everything was in its proper 
place a wooden ramrod was pushed in. What a 
ramrod it was! Its handle was like the mast of 
a ship, and it required the combined efforts of three 
powerful men to carry it Having ascertained 
that all was right, the gun was loaded, and ready 
for firing. But some little time elapsed before it 
could be fired, as it was pointed out to sea, and 
although ships had been stationed to warn vessels 
from coming near, it had been difficult at first to 
convince the mariners that they must not venture 
their craft within seven or eight miles of the gun 
unless they wanted to run the risk of having three- 
quarters of a ton dashed into them. 
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But at length the range was clear, and the j 
momentous moment arrived. A bugle sounded, a | 
flag was run up, and there was a backward move¬ 
ment in the crowd of soldiers and sight-seers, who 
were watching the gun with breathless interest. A 
second bugle sounded, the fuze was lighted by 
electricity, and an instant after the shot burst forth 
from the mouth of the gun with a deafening roar, 
accompanied by a volume of dame and a cloud of 
smoke, while the ground shook as if moved by an 
earthquake. Away went the ball. In eleven 
seconds it had sped nearly three miles without 
touching the ground, and after it fell it bounded 
along the sand far beyond the four mile course 
which had been marked out by the Royal Engineers, 
into the waves beyond, casting up a huge mass of 
sand and water in its progress. 

And what effect had this on the gun ? for you 
know that even in firing a rifle it jerks back against 
the shoulder rather unpleasantly to those who are 
not accustomed to it. 

Well, the 81-ton gun and its carriage were hurled 
back along the rails over thirty feet, twenty of 
which were up a steep incline, notwithstanding that 
the break was put on the wheels to make the recoil 
as sMght as possible. 

After this first shot, the firing continued steadily, 
to the great satisfaction of the lookers-on, if to the 
slight discomfort of some who were not accustomed 
to such a terrible din. But many of the people had 
brought a good supply of wadding to put in their 
ears ; while those not so provided put their fingers 
in instead; and in case any accident had occurred 
two doctors were present. Happily, however, their 
services were not required. 1 


I But the inhabitants of the village of Shoebury 
! did not at all admire this noisy “ infant,” for their 
windows were shattered to atoms, plate-glass shop- 
windows were cracked from top to bottom, the 
plaster showered down from the ceilings and 
walls of the houses, doors burst from their hinges, 
and even locks were broken by the concussion pro¬ 
duced by the discharges from the gun. Destruc* 
tion, in fact, was scattered on every side, though 
every precaution had been taken beforehand. The 
only consolation was that Government would have 
to pay for most of the breakages, but that was not 
everything. 

One or two more shots were fired, which I think 
you will like to hear about One struck the ground 
at half a mile from the gun, but continued its 
course for eight or nine miles, finally disappearing 
in deep water. Another, which first alighted at 
about four miles, made a trough in the sand twenty- 
seven feet long, thirteen feet wide, and nine feet 
deep, and then raced away into the ocean. A ball 
from this gun travels faster than sound ; and, so if 
you were standing four or five miles off, near where 
the shot alighted you would see first the flame and 
the smoke, then the descent of the ball, and some 
seconds after you would hear the report of the gun. 

But we are not going to stop at an 8i-ton gun, 
little folks, for the Italians have already got a 
ioo-ton gun, of which they have ordered eight 
from an English firm for two of their armour-plated 
ships. 

Old England, however, is not likely to be sur¬ 
passed, for already I hear a 200-ton gun has been 
ordered, and plans have been prepared for a yet 
' larger one, to weigh some 350 or 400 tons! 


WILLIE'S CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 


By the Author of " Sulky Sue,” &c. 


HE flush and the glory of a 
September sunset were gilding 
the downs, while the stubble 
fields below lay silent in the 
ruddy light, wrapped, as it were, 
in a great peace, like a pure 
conscience after a deed well 
done. Silent, save for the 
occasional shouts and rippling laughter of the 
merry cricketers on the downs, which the wind 


wafted, now here, now there, with the thistle-down 
which fell without noise or tumult. Thistle-down 
and idle words, circling and falling, the weeds to 
spring up, a pest to the sowers of good seed, the 
words—ah, the words ! Would they live to work 
good or evil ? They were a merry, rollicking party, 
those young cricketers on the sunny downs ; it 
was no great match being played, but only 
a skirmish, as the lads themselves termed it, 
between the town eleven and the eleven of one 
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of the surrounding villages. It made the blood 
bound in one’s veins to watch them, 90 lithe, so 
careless, so free, darting, leaping, and shouting, as 
only the young can dart, leap, and shout, upon 
whom life’s cares and responsibilities have not yet 
fallen. 

One lad there was who was doing wonders, both 
in batting and running; a real dragon at the game, 
his companions and the by-standers pronounced 
him to be, as he sped hither and thither, as with 
winged feet, over the yielding turf, and wielded his 
bat so skilfully and well. And yet he was poorly 
clad, nor was he remarkable for grace or beauty; 
a homely face was his when in repose, but now, 
flushed with exercise and youth’s gladness, it was 
very pleasant to look upon, and his eyes fairly 
flashed with merriment Yes, his dark kindling 
eyes were really beautiful; meet Willie Brand 
where you would,* his eyes would strike you if 
you cared to look at him, so dark, so changeful, 
so wistfully tender were they, telling of the 
deeper depths of love hidden away in his boyish 
soul, only waiting to be called forth. Well, the 
game sped on—now the village lads cheered for 
Willie Brand, whose champion he was, now the 
applause was for the town. 

“ He’s a famous runner, isn’t he ? ” said one lad 
to another, as Willie Brand flashed past them. 

“Yes, very well for a clodhopper, as Edwin 
Grant says,” was the reply, loud enough for Willie 
himself to hear, as he took his place again at the 
wicket. The boy’s cheek flushed, but he neither 
turned nor spoke, his eyes were watching the move¬ 
ments of the ball. 

“ Not Edwin Grant?” said the first speaker. 

“Yes, Edwin Grant. One day when I said 
Willie Brand was a clever chap, he said, ‘Yes, very 
well for a clodhopper.’” Oh, Jack Green ! how 
could you thus wound a human soul ? Did you 
not see how pale the poor lad turned, even to the 
very lips, as he went scudding away to play his* 
part in the game ? Was it envy prompting you, 
envy of one who had never harmed you ? Truly 
humanity is fallen from its high estate, and needed 
that Great Example, which all the world wondered 
at, to lead it back to the height from whence it has 
fallen. But Willie Brand was at his post again. 

“ But I thought they were such chums ? ” queried 
he who talked with Jack Green. 

“ Pooh ! chums ! Edwin looks down upon him, 
chums or not. He pities him, and his mother gives 
him victuals for charity, that’s all Edwin makes 
no secret of it,” so spoke Jack Green. 

Willie Brand gave no word or sign that he 
heard, save by the pallor of his cheek ; but the 
iron had entered into his soul; it was a good 


thing that the game was well-nigh played out, 
for the boy’s legs performed no more wonderful 
feats in running, the very bat in his hand seemed 
spiritless as it met the ball. He gave a sigh-of 
relief when it was all over, now he could think of 
what had been said. They had all gone, his wild, 
happy, careless companions—he could hear their 
laughter as they swept down the hill-side; the 
sunset glow had faded and vanished, like the 
gladness from a human life, and he was alone on 
the silent downs, with the wind sighing around 
him, and the thistle-down still floating in the 
valley below. He threw himself on the turf and 
burst into a fit of passionate sobs and tears. He 
was but eleven ; we can forgive his weakness. 

“ Edwin Grant to talk like that of me,” he 
sobbed, “ and he must have said it, or why should 
Jack Green have spoken as he did?” It was very 
bitter to think of it. Edwin, whom he had loved 
as his own soul, loved as Jonathan had loved 
David! Edwin Grant, who had held out a 
friendly hand to him when he had come a stranger 
to the village with his poor, ailing, hard-working 
mother! And when that dear gentle mother had 
died he felt that he should have died of grief also, 
if Edwin had not clung to him with his boyish 
sympathy. True, Edwin was a shopkeeper’s son, 
and he only a poor farm lad, but his father and 
mother had been respectable, he himself intended 
to climb step by step up the social ladder, he 
was trying even now to be noble, good, and true, 
though only working on a farm and living with 
Betty West. Edwin to look down on him, his 
mother to give him victuals from charity ! He 
could never go and drink tea in her sunny parlour 
again on Sunday afternoons with Janey, and Belle, 
and all the other little ones—no, never, never. 
And Edwin—to cast out Edwin from his heart 
was a bitter, bitter thing to do, but he resolved 
to do it, poor, proud, foolish boy, and would ask 
for no explanation from him, he would pass him 
by as if they had never been knit together 
with the bonds of love. Thus he resolved in the 
fast-gathering twilight, and then went home, sad y 
weary, and sick at heart And he did pass Edwin 
by day after day when they met, and Edwin 
wondered, and begged for a reason for the change 
that had come to him, which the other never gave ; 
and the village wondered, and Mrs. Grant wondered 
at the broken friendship. I suppose Jack Green 
did not join in the general wonder. 

Late in the autumn the tidings went abroad 
among the lads at the Sunday-school where the 
two boys attended, that a chorister was to be 
chosen from their midst to fill up a gap in the 
choir of the minster church. Six chorister boys, 
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by an old endowment, were to be supported and 
educated to sing the praises of God there, and 
chosen from among the respectable poor of the 
town or its neighbourhood ; thus it had ever been 
since, perhaps, the minster was first built. And 
many a poor lad with a sweet voice had looked 
forward to being a chorister, and in vain, for all 
could not be chbsen, only one here and there; some 
must be disappointed. 

Willie Brand's heart beat high as he heard the 
news; his was a sweet, pure, ringing voice, he 
knew; so was Edwin’s. They had both talked and 
dreamt, in the old days, of such a thing happening 
as one of them being chosen for a chorister ; and 
now, if this great joy and blessing were to be his, 
it would be his stepping-stone to position, fame, 
all his ambitious soul craved for. What if Edwin 
craved the same ? What was Edwin to him ? 
Nothing, he told himself—nothing ; he had scoffed 
at his poverty, he, Edwin, his once idolised friend. 
At Christmas the choice of the sweetest singer 
was to be made ; the time swept on apace. 

But there came a Sunday, just before Christmas, 
when the text at the minster church was—“ When 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His son.” And Willie heard the words 
of the preacher, towards the close of the sermon, 
as if it had been an angel speaking: “ And ought 
we not to lay down our lives, even as our Great 
Example laid down His? Yet not, perhaps, our 
lives; in these peaceful days few are called upon 
for this sacrifice; but may we not lay down our 
loves, our hopes, something dear to us as our 
lives, for the good of some one, not a friend, for 
that would be easy service, but for an enemy, and 
so walk in the very footsteps of our great Lord, the 
Lord of Christmastide.” 

Poor Willie rushed away after service to be 
alone with the thoughts struggling to be heard. 
“Leaving us an example that we should follow 
in His steps.” The very robins in his path home¬ 
ward seemed to chirp these words to him, the very 
wind whispered the same in his ears. 

After that Sunday a great conflict went on in 
the boy's soul. He knew he should stand a chance 
of being chosen for a chorister—nay, more, there 
was almost a certainty, one and another of the 
heads of the school had told him as much. Should 
he go in and win, or should he give it up for 
Edwin’s sake ? Edwin was hoping to gain it, as 
he was ; he had heard the boys talking of it. But 
a little thing decided the question for him. He 
was standing, silent and sad, looking out of the 
window one evening at home, the shadows were 
gathering, and here and there a snowflake was 
falling fair and pure, like the heralds of Christmas. 


Now they alighted on the ground, now they beat 
against the window, as if pleading for something, 
so Willie fancied. His great question was troubling 
him, for the time for decision was very near. If he 
gave up the bright hope without a struggle he must 
be content to be a clodhopper, perhaps for ever. 
The sweet music of the minster bells came stealing 
up to him, and now the voices of little children, 
singing in the village in spite of the snow, wandered 
by like a gush of music : 

“ Mild He lays His glory by, 

Bom that man no more may die.” 1 

Willie started ; was not his being a chorister his 
glory? Ay, it was—his very soul thrilled and 
yearned ; could he lay it by ? He bowed his head 
and wept; but he] made a noble resolution: he 
would go and have his voice tested ; but he would 
lay down this glory, this life-joy, if offered him, 
for Edwin's sake and the great Master’s. 

The snow fell that night, and the next day the 
earth wore its Christmas robe of purity to welcome 
the Lord of the pure and meek ; but Willie never 
faltered in his resolution. True, his dark eyes 
were wistful and tender, as he went hither and 
thither through the snow with the horses which 
loved him, but knew nothing of his trials and 
sorrows, and the world never knew the great, noble, 
earnest promptings throbbing at his young heart. 

The trial was over, the decision made ; no need 
for Willie to lay down his glory, his life-joy, the 
lump in his throat prevented his clear young voice 
from rippling out its sweetest; Edwin Grant was 
chosen, Edwin with so much love and joy, without 
this crowning Christmas gift But Willie, pale 
and trembling, was glad as he glided away, the 
church bells still telling of Him whose life was 
a sacrifice—ah, yes, Willie was glad. Out, away 
to the • shadow of the old minster he strayed— 
how peaceful it was there among the graves of 
those who had once hoped, longed, and laid down 
their cherished schemes as he was laying his down. 

“Willie!” 

“ Edwin ! ” The two once friends stood together, 
their hands met in a warm clasp, while tears sprang 
to their eyes. Then followed explanations, and 
Edwin told how Jack Green had twisted his words 
to work evil, and how he had mourned over his 
friend’s estrangement. And once again the love- 
bonds knit them together. But Edwin kept his 
place as chorister, and next year Willie was chosen, 
so the joy-crown came at last to Willie’s life ; and 
this also he laid at his Saviour’s feet with gladness, 
as a most holy thing, his Christmas offering to 
be taken up and joyed over, even in after days 
when he poured out his whole soul in melody. 
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A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


TtHE tide was going 
* out. Slowly and 
peacefully it retreated 
from the firm white 
sands ; noisily it ebbed 
from the brown rocks 
where the sea - weed 
grew. These same 
brown rocks ran out 
very far into the water, 
and caught the first and 
last beat of the waves. Curious creatures lived 
upon them amongst the fronds and tufts of the 
sea-weed. 

There were the Urchins—funny fellows they were! 
some as big as the largest apples you ever saw, 
and some as tiny as buttons. They were some¬ 
thing the shape of buttons, too, with a round shell 
covered all over with a forest of sharp spines. 

There were the Anemones, pink, crimson, and 
drab, with fleshy bodies, and a coronet of feelers, 
looking like a daisy-shaped flower, upon their 
heads. 

And there were Periwinkles and Limpets, and 
the quarrelsome Hermit-crabs, who were fond of 
robbing other folks of their houses and living there 
themselves ; and a host of smaller things, which 
dwelt in shells among the rocks. 

The tide had sunk very low, and in the hollow of 
the highest part of the rocks it left behind it a pool 
of clear still water. The pool was fringed with sea¬ 
weed, and bright with exquisite colours—sea-stains 
of yellow, dark red, and velvet-green. Now that 
it was cut off by the ebb it was so very still that you 
might have almost believed that a strip of the sky 
had fallen down, with its flakes of fleecy clouds, 
among the rocks. 

“ Oh, how pleasant it is to live! ” exclaimed a 
tiny red Anemone, shaking its thread-like arms. 
This creature was very young, having been bom 
since the tide had flowed in that same morning. 

“ You think so, do you ? ” said a Prawn, swim¬ 
ming lazily past with the most graceful motion in 
the world. “Ah, wait until there is a storm, and see 
if you find that so pleasant.” 

The sun warmed the shallow pool through and 
through; and a Hermit-crab growled, as he crept 
further into the shade of a crevice. 

“How anything can like to be boiled alive, 
puzzles me ! ” he muttered. 

The little Anemone felt humbled. Life could 
not be so delightful as his inexperience had thought 


it, since such wise creatures as the Crab and the 
Prawn could find fault. 

A Starfish clung to a pebble at the bottom of 
the pool: he was pushing out his feelers one after 
another, and his delicate suckers were quivering in 
the light. He looked happy enough, the Anemone 
thought. 

“ Sir, is the storm very bad ? ” the Anemone said. 

But the Starfish was busy fishing for food, 
and did not choose to take the trouble to answer. 
It was a voice from overhead which said, softly, 
“ Storms are bad sometimes, but they do good, for 
all that; and then they don't happen often, you 
know.” 

The speaker was an old Limpet. His shell was 
covered with knots and knobs, proving his respect¬ 
ability—for only Limpets of a certain standing 
can boast such adornments. 

“ Tell me about them,” the Anemone said. “ I 
am young, and don't know much yet” 

“ Ah,” replied the Limpet, “ the young ones know 
more than the old ones in these days, but if you 
really want to be told about the storms I 'll do 
the best I can for you ; although I must say that 
five minutes' experience would enlighten you more 
than a month of talking. The storm is just the 
opposite of this present time. Instead of this peace 
and quiet there is a deafening noise. Instead of 
this still water there is the weight and dash of 
gigantic seas. Instead of warm sunlight and soft 
colouring there is the howling of freezing winds, and 
the black hues of cloud and night. Ah, yes ! the 
storm is bad sometimes, no doubt" 

“ And what shall we do then ? " 

“ I know what / shall do,” the Prawn said, airily, 
not giving the Limpet time to reply ; “ I shall just 
skim away to the deep sea, and there, far below 
the surface, I shall be cosy and calm until fair 
weather returns." 

“ Then you will take me with you, please ? " the 
Anemone pleaded. 

“ You ! a likely thing! How are you to swim, I* 
wonder—a red lump like you ! " 

“ I shan't go out to sea,” the Starfish roused him¬ 
self to say. “ I don't believe in storms ; I never 
got hurt in one yet. The fact is, their danger is 
much exaggerated.” 

“ The worst storm that ever blew is more bearable 
than this heat,” grumbled the Crab. 

The Anemone hardly knew what to believe. The 
Limpet spoke again: 

“ Little one, sooner or later the storm will come ; 
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and when it does it will be strong enough to dash 
the life out from you and me unless we be prepared. 
I don’t know about swimming out to sea, as the 
Prawn talks of doing. / couldn’t do it, nor you 
either: all I know is that I should have died long 
ago if I had not taken fast hold of this rock. I have 
been here so long that I have worn a hollow into 
the stone just the shape of my shell; and when the 
waves rise and the winds begin to shriek I cling 
fast, firm, and strong to my rock, and I am kept 
safe through all the fury of tide and tempest.” 

“ Yes/’ sneered the Crab, “ and now you are half 
roasted by the sun because you won’t leave your 
precious rock, even for a moment.” 

“ It is rather warm, I confess,” the Limpet re¬ 
plied ; “ but it is only for a little time. The flood- 
tide will come soon, and the first wash of spray 
will revive me. No, no! nothing short of death 
would induce me to leave my rock.” 

The light glittered through the transparent body 
of the Prawn, and the Anemone heard him laugh 
as he moved away. “ I’d rather die than be chained 
there,” he said. 

“ What must / do to be kept safe ? ” the Ane¬ 
mone asked. “ I am so soft and weak that I am 
sure the storm would soon finish me. I have n’t 
even a shell to guard me.” 

“ Find a sheltered corner, and cling fast,” was 
the advice of the Limpet. 

The tide had turned some time ago, and there 
was a booming sound in the distance, and a rustle 
among the fronds of the wrack, which was hanging 
like a heavy fringe upon the edge of the stones. 
The sea was coming. 

Slowly it came, yet strongly ; it broke in frothy 
foam against the brown rocks, and flowed into the 
pools, sending volumes of sharp cold water over the 
drooping wrack, and the sea-grass blistering in the 
heat. 

u Ah, ah ! ” laughed the Crab, “ here comes the 
tide ! This horrid warm water will get freshened 
up now.” 

A great wave washed into their pool as he spoke. 
The Anemone shrank in fear. 

“ Is this the storm ? ” it cried. 

“ Bah! no,” said the Prawn; “’t is only the sea— 
the jolly, merry, grand old sea! The storm is 
twenty thousand times worse than this, if you call 
this bad.” 


“ Cling fast, and fear not,” the Limpet said. 

So the baby Anemone found a comer underneath 
a ledge, which would break the full force of the sea, 
and there it fastened itself, clinging with all its 
might to the firm rock. “ I’m safe now,” it said. 

The tide rose and fell; the summer days grew 
long, and the autumn days drew near; the Ane¬ 
mone had reached its full size now, in its sheltered 
comer. Daily it spread forth its arms, daily it 
rejoiced in the good life God had planned for it to 
live, there, in its own pool on the rocks. 

“ Come and wander with me!” the Prawn asked; 
but the Anemone refused. 

“ The storm is coming,” it replied. 

“ Then better face it than stay motionless here,* 
said the Crab, sourly. “ I wonder that you have n’t 
died weeks ago from sheer dulness.” 

“ 1 am quite happy,” the Anemone answered. 

One night the sea began to sob, a fierce light 
shone from behind the cloud-masses which lay 
dark upon the sky ; the wind whistled, and the wild 
birds cried in answer. The storm was coming ! 

All through the long hours of that night the gale 
blew heavily, the waves poured with a noise like 
thunder upon the shore. The ships kept far from 
land, and spread their canvas wings to fly to the 
nearest harbour. The sea-gull’s screams could 
hardly be heard ; for the voice of the storm had 
come! 

The morning dawned. High on the edge of the 
tide-mark the Prawn lay dead, his graceful limbs 
spread over the wet sand, his elastic feelers broken, 
his beautiful body all dull and stained. When the 
storm broke he had had no power to swim deep 
into the sea. 

In the pool there lay a broken heap. It was the 
Hermit-crab. The waves had beaten him until 
his shell was shattered, and his form crushed and 
lifeless. 

And as for the Starfish,'where it was none knew; 
but a child at play found it days afterwards, a dry 
and shrivelled thing, blown off amongst the sand¬ 
hills by the shore. It “ did not believe in storms,” 
yet a storm had killed it. 

On the smooth brown rock the Limpet still clung, 
and there, in the crevice in the clear pool-water, 
the Anemone spread its flower-like rays. 

“ You told me to cling fast,” it whispered. “ I 
did so, and I am safe.” 
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FREDDY’S SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 


By the Author of "Bulky Sue," frc. 


I N a small chamber, 
into which the moon 
was peeping, lay two 
little people, having a 
serious talk all by 
themselves. 
These were 
Freddy aaid 
Janey Pres¬ 
ton. Freddy 
in his mite 
of a bed in 
one corner 
of the room, 
Janey in 
hers, with 
baby An¬ 
nie aged 
two, sleep- 
ingas calm¬ 
ly by her 
- side, as if 
' there were 
— no grave 
question to 
be settled 
by her 
elders. The 

moon was a sensible listener, for she listened and 
listened, but spoke never a word. 

u Well, Janey, granny said so, long ago ; she said 
when I could write her a letter, she'd give me any¬ 
thing I asked, if ’twere possible—that is, if anything 
can be done without lots and lots of trouble/* so 
spoke Freddy. 

" And do you think you can do it, Freddy—write 
a real nice letter, just like our schoolmaster, or 
anybody ever so wise?** questioned Janey the 
doubtful. 



“ To be sure I can—I shall be seven soon ; ’cause 
you’re in the pot-hook and hanger class, you think 
I’m not any cleverer than you such was Freddy’s 
reply. 

“ Oh, Freddy, I don’t!” dissented Janey, “I think 
you’re as wise as—as—as—granny herself.” 

“ No, I’m not so wise as granny,” said Freddy, 
solemnly, “ ’cause I can’t knit stockings, and make 
balls, and ask folks to write letters—at least, I 
don’t.” 

“And what will you write about? Thoughts 
kind a hop-frog through my head, and I can’t make 
them stay a minute,” confessed poor little five-years- 
old Janey. 

“ That’s because you’re a girl,” affirmed Freddy, 
“ but I have something in my brain ; I’ll ask granny 
to let me keep my birthday at her house—let 
us have a jolly party there, you know.” 

“ Oh, Freddy, a pic-nic in the garden,” suggested 
Janey ! “ It will be a splendid birthday ! ” and the 
little girl clapped her hands. The moon’s face 
grew strangely tender as they talked of birthdays ; 
it may have been because of the many birthdays 
she had looked upon since those two first little boys 
without grandmammas were bom, the one to grow 
up to be a sad blot for all the world to look at ever 
afterwards, the other to go up to heaven, leaving 
a sweet holy memory, to be loved and revered 
for ever. Ah, me! the many birthdays that have 
come and gone since then, the many lives that have 
been lived, the many good and bad deeds done ; no 
wonder the face of the Lady Moon grew tender as 
she listened. 

“ The very thing, Janey ; you are a sensible girl, 
and I was born in a sensible time, too, just when 
the currants and strawberries are ripe; there 
couldn’t be a better time for a birthday. I’ll ask 
father to lend me his pen to write my letter, and 
now for what I’ll put in it. There isn’t much time 
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to do it in, only three days, 'cause I’ll give granny 
two days to get ready in.” 

“And-began Janey. 

“Hush, I'm thinking!” ejaculated Freddy; so 
silence crept through the room, and soon that 
enemy to late study and pondering tiptoed after, 
kissing their drooping eyelids down, and soothing 
their active brains into forgetfulness before granny's 
letter was half composed. 

The next day, you may be sure, Freddy felt like 
a person of great importance, with a first letter 
to write, and a birthday drawing so very near. You 
should have seen him after school, perched on 
the window-seat, writing the said letter, Janey hold¬ 
ing the ink, and suggesting a word here and there, 
father's pen doing wonders, and all the world going 
on as if no such great work were being done. 

It was finished at last, and on the morning of the 
third day away went the happy children to deliver 
the important missive in person ; trust it to the 
post? No such thing! Granny lived across the 
heathery common, in such a sunny house, where 
the crickets chirped, and granny's old cat frolicked 
and forgot she was not a kitten, she was so happy. 
And the garden—it was a delightful place ! How 
the children's hearts throbbed as they bounded 
among the heather, Freddy, with his letter in his 
pocket, feeling proud, hopeful, yet somewhat shy to 
boot, while Janey smiled, and flitted here and there, 
picking a nosegay for granny. 

They were soon there at granny's side, her 
knitting was laid down with a smile, such as only 
granny could smile ; the letter was in her hand, 
her dear old spectacled eyes were reading it, while 
Janey held her brother's hand in quiet sympathy, 
and Freddy looked serious, half pensive, and shyly 
important. As for pussy, she had a gambol all 
to herself, tossing granny's ball of worsted here 
and there, and thinking the while there was no 
greater fun in life. This is what granny's spectacled 
eyes read:— 

“Dkak Grandma,—I write this letter to you hoping it will find 
you well, as it leaves me going to have a birthday in two days. Dear 
Grandma, now I have written my letter, will you give me anything 
that is possible, and let me keep it at your house—I mean my 
birthday—out in the garden, as I think it would be jollier out there, 
and all the bees, and birds, and butterflies would be there, and 
we should be so jolly. I suppose we must all eight of us come, 
and I should like to ask a few more boys and girls, as they all like 
you, and your currants, and strawberries so much. Do say yes, 
dear grandma. I am writing with father’s pea. Freddy.” 

Granny, Freddy, and Janey bad a great hug all 
the way round after the letter was read, and granny 
issued her invitation, there and then, for a baker's 
dozen of young people to come on Freddy’s birth¬ 
day and pic-nic in her garden. 

How well granny contrived that birthday tea 
out in the garden under the apple-tree, how snowy 


was the cloth, what nice cake and bread-and- 
butter, what delicious strawberries, what sweet 
honey ! And there it was, all ready for them, a 
baker’s dozen of happy children, when they 
scampered in after their games among the heather. 
Granny's face was as sunshiny as theirs when the 
young things sat down, Freddy with his back to 
the tree and a wreath of flowers hanging above 
his head to mark him as the master of the feast 
Oh, it was jolly, and no mistake! 

But, lo ! there at the gate was a shaggy head, 
a ragged jacket, and a little tweeting sound as 
of a fife growing old and weary of its own music. 

“ Oh! granny, there's a poor wandering boy with 
a fife, let us have a little music, please,” spoke 
Freddy, the ready-tongued. 

“ Please,” said the small musician at the gate. 

Granny’s words went stealing down to him like 
the sound of silver bells: “ Come in, little lad, 
and have some tea,” whereupon the gate opened 
and in he came on his head, tripping out right 
nimbly with his hands. You can imagine how 
the children laughed, and more than one cup of 
tea was overturned in the commotion. 

“ Now, my boy, turn right way upwards, and 
sit down,” said granny, thinking somebody ought 
to keep order, so, with that, the small urchin 
tumbled over, and sat down on the grass as grave 
as a judge. 

Then Freddy, as head of the feast, took him a 
plateful of cake and bread-and-butter, and a cup 
of tea, which the small boy grasped and ate like a 
poor little hungry dog. 

Well, the feast went on, and at last everybody, 
even the little fifer, had had enough; but they 
did not troop out into the heather again ; some¬ 
body proposed a dance in the wide garden walk— 

1 think it was the little piper himself—and in a 
moment the tweeting fife resounded, the young 
ones paired off, flitting here and there, up and 
down, in and out, with the red sunbeams flashing 
over their heads like the sprites of mirth. The 
shadows fell, the moonbeams trembled, the wind 
sighed as if over somebody who was sad. Was 
it the little fifer ? Yes; tears were streaming 
down his cheeks, but neither the children or 
granny knew it, only the wind. The last dance 
came to a close, and the merry creatures grouped 
themselves round granny for a last word. 

“ Thank you, granny, for my very happy birth 
day,” said Freddy, and granny stroked his head. 

“ And we all thank you,'' came in a chorus from 
the others. 

“ God bless you, children,” replied granny, “ and 
remember that life isn't all sunshine, but ’tis made 
up of two roads, one leading to heaven the other to 
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misery; and birthdays are milestones which we set he was gone ; they heard the gate click, but they 
up as we walk along. Set up your milestones in could not find him. Freddy and Janey wondered 
the way to heaven, children ; ’tis the hardest way whether he understood about the two roads, and 
but the best, for the great Master has gone along it following the Great Master; they hoped he did, but 



FREDDY'S FIRST LETTER. (Of* p. 106.) 


Himself, and is calling us to come after step by never knew. Granny said it may have been bread 

step in His footsteps, by being loving and gentle, cast on the waters to be found after many days; 

pure and good, and at the end there will be one and that Freddy’s first letter and birthday-party 

great glorious birthday for ever and ever. And may have been the means, blessed by God, of 

now for paying the fifer,” said sprightly granny, leading a little wanderer home. You may be sure 

feeling in her pocket for her purse. Freddy lay down to sleep that night with great 

They all looked round for the little stranger— thoughts in his mind. 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA, AND HOW TO MAKE ONE. 


By the Author of 44 The Telephone, and how to Make one," &*c. 


<o many of you 
it may seem a 
strange request, 
that I should, 
on giving a les¬ 
son in Carpen¬ 
try, such as the 
construction of a 
camera obscura 
entails, ask you 
to commence ope¬ 
rations by accompany¬ 
ing me to a shady grove. 
Perhaps some of you 
will think that I am 
going to begin at the very 
beginning by cutting down 
sufficient timber. for the 
purpose in view. But this 
is not my object. I merely 
want you to look about 
you, and to observe a very curious effect, which is 
indeed common, but just too common for anybody 
to be uncommon enough to trouble himself about it. 

We will visit the grove about the middle of the 
day, when the sun is at its highest. We shall then 
better appreciate the shade which it offers, and 
the manner in which the trees seem to cool the hot 
wind as it passes through the network of branches 
and leaves on all sides. Let us look upward a 
moment, and notice how this network is there 
more entangled as the trees on either side of the 
road meet and shake hands, or rather twigs, with 
each other. Let us also notice the beautiful curved 
roof which the meeting of the larger branches raises 
above our heads. A natural roof, which there is 
no doubt gave to builders the first hint which led 
to the elegant gothic arch, so common in church 
architecture. 

Let us observe, too, the way in which the sunlight 
shines through the leaves, giving to them such a 
brilliant golden green. And how occasionally, 
through little peepholes in the foliage, bright 
pencils of white light find their way to the ground 
at our feet. We perhaps could not see these sun¬ 
beams were it not for the little particles of dust 
v ich are floating about, and the gnats and other 
1 ttle busybodies which are constantly crossing 
their path. Now, to these sunbeams I want you 
to pay particular attention—indeed, it was to 
observe them closely that I invited you to stroll 
with me under the trees. 


The curious point in connection with these sun¬ 
beams is, that although the spaces or interstices 
in the leaves above through which they shine are 
jagged or irregular in shape, the little patches of 
light thrown upon the ground are always circular 
or lozenge-shaped (circular when the sun is over¬ 
head, and lozenge-shaped when the light strikes 
the ground at an angle, when the circular form is 
pulled into an oval). The round images of some 
of these light-patches are sometimes so crowded 
together that they will overlap one another. Just 
as if a pile of bright pennies had been dropped 
carelessly upon the ground with insufficient force 
to scatter them. Now, what can these circles of 
light mean? They must indicate something, and 
we will try and think the problem out, until we 
arrive at some satisfactory solution of it. We can 
do this quietly in-doors. 

Although we can no more carry a beam of light 
home with us than we can transport the trees 
through which they find their way, we can, on a 
small scale, reproduce the same cause, and we 
shall most surely obtain the same effect. A dark 
room, a lighted candle, and two pieces of thick 
cardboard about one foot square are all that we 
shall require for the purpose. 

First let us place the candle, which will represent 
our sun, on a table. Then, taking one piece of 
cardboard, we must make in the middle of it an 
irregular hole, by piercing it with one blade of a 
pair of scissors. This will roughly represent one 
of the little holes or interstices in the thick foliage 


Fig. i. 

which we have been observing. We must support 
this pierced card in such a position before the 
candle that the hole is on a level with the flame, 
and about three inches from it We now take the 
other ««pierced card and place it in the shadow 
formed by the first one, when we shall see pictured 
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upon it a distinct but upside-down image of the 
candle-flame. The two pieces of cardboard can, for 
convenience, be tacked on to a board as shown in 
the drawing (Fig. 1). If we make one or two holes 
sufficiently near the original one for the flame to 
influence, we shall obtain a separate image for 
each orifice in the card. And, if they be 
very close together, these images will 
overlap, and interfere with each other, in 
just the same way as the patches of sun¬ 
light already noticed. 

We shall now get an idea as to what 
these round light - spots mean. In the 
candle experiment we have a picture 
FlG - through an irregular-shaped hole of the 
source of light. And we may therefore assume 
that the images formed beneath the trees under 
like conditions are also pictures of the source 
of light In other words, they are tiny images 
of the great round sun himself. Is it not a 
wonderful thought that the sun is all day long 
throwing down millions and millions of his portraits 
over the half of the world upon which he is shining? 
I say “ half” the world, for you will remember that 
the other half is in the darkness of night. 

But the sun’s image is not the only picture which 
can be exhibited in this way. If we have a 
darkened room, and bore a hole in the shutter of 
about an inch in diameter, or—what is the same 
thing in principle—if we obscure the window with 
a dark screen having an orifice of that size in its 



centre, we shall see a picture on the opposite wall 
of all that is passing outside. It may be a street, 
with people and carts passing to and fro; or a 


river, with the barges lazily drifting along with the 
current; or perhaps the open sea, with its white- 
crested waves, and brown-sailed fishing-boats. 
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Whatever the scene may be, it is faithfully reflected 
upon the wall or screen which we may place for 
its reception. The image is, in every case, upside 
down, as in our candle experiment, because in 
going through the hole the rays of light cross one 
another. I might stop to explain this part of the 
subject more fully, but it is not necessary for our 
present purpose that I should do so. By inserting 
in the hole a double convex lens, that is a piece 
of glass ground in a curve on both sides (shown 
edgeways in Fig. 2), we get a much sharper and 
clearer picture. It is a modification of this darkened 
room, with a hole and a lens, which constitutes 
the camera obseura which I am about to describe. 

The instrument generally takes the form of a 
circular room, containing a whitened table on which 
the pictures are thrown. This room is usually 
placed on some eminence so that it can command 
views of all the scenery round it. It is commonly 
built with a dome, as this form of structure admits 
of the easy adjustment of a box containing a 
mirror and lens, which box is placed outside the 
building at the summit of the dome. There is also 
an arrangement for turning the box round so that 
the mirror within it can be presented to any point 
of the surrounding country which may be de¬ 
sired. Fig. 3 shows in section the entire arrange¬ 
ment ; the dotted lines indicating the manner 
in which the rays of light are received upon the 
mirror, and are then cast through the lens upon 
the horizontal table beneath. 

It will be readily understood that the expense 
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of constructing a camera obseura of this kind is 
something considerable, and quite out of the power 
of those who are unaccustomed to the manufacture 
of optical instruments. But I now propose to point 
out a means whereby my young friends can secure 
a camera obseura, which, although of small 
dimensions, will be capable of affording good re¬ 
sults and a great deal of pleasure and amusement. 
Moreover, it can be home-made, and that circum¬ 
stance ought purely to enhance its value to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

First you must make or procure a box about 
ten inches long, five inches broad, and three inches 
deep. The exact size is immaterial; but these 
proportions should be preserved. This box should 
be made of wood, but thick cardboard or mill- 
board joined together with glued strips of holland 
cloth will answer the purpose. Should the latter 
plan be adopted the entire box can be cut out of 
one sheet of stiff card of the shape shown in 
Fig. 4, the dotted lines indicating where the card 
must be partly cut through, and bent to form the 
angles of the box. A reference to Fig. 5 will at once 
show the form it should have when joined together. 

But I will assume that a wooden box has been 
obtained of about the size I have mentioned, and 
will soon explain how it can be converted into a 
camera. First cut off one-third of the lid, and 
nail down the remainder to form a top to the box. 
The part which has been cut away will now form 
the lid of the camera, and must be attached to the 
top by a leather hinge, see Figs. 5 and 6. Next 
bore a 1 J-inch hole in the centre of one end of the 
box ; this is best done by a centre-bit, but if you 
have not yet arrived at the possession of such a 
useful tool (especially Useful to burglars, by the 
way), a carpenter will soon do it for you. This 



Fig. 5. 

hole is to receive a cardboard tube two inches 
long, which must be firmly glued into it; within 
this tube there is another, which must fit in such 


a way that it will slide in and out when pressed 
by the hand, but will keep its position whichever 
way the box be turned. An optician will for 



a small sum provide a lens to be fixed in this 
inner cardboard tube. The entire box must be 
taken to him, for upon its length will depend the 
particular size of lens required, and he will then 
see in a minute what to supply. The purpose of 
the movable tube is that the picture may be cor¬ 
rectly focussed. A telescope is made to slide in 
and out for the same reason. 

At the other end of the box is placed a sloping 
mirror, which must be secured in its position by 
pieces of wood glued on the sides of the box above 
and below it. 

Now as we cannot get inside the camera to see the 
image cast by the lens, we must dispense altogether 
with the usual white screen, but to supply its place 
we will put above the mirror a piece of ground 
glass. The image will then be reflected from the 
mirror, which receives it from the lens, on to the 
ground glass, the latter being sufficiently trans¬ 
parent to allow us to see pictured there in all its 
natural colours anything to which we present the 
camera. This transparent screen is supported on 
two slips of wood, which are placed a little below the 
level of the top of the box. It can be secured above 
by pins carefully pushed into the wood, but in 
fixing it care must be taken that it is placed low 
enough to enable the lid to shut Fig 6 shows the 
relation of the various parts of the camera, and will 
be of great help in putting it together. L is the lid, 
G the ground-glass screen, M the mirror, C the 
cardboard tubes holding the lens. When using the 
instrument a dark cloth should be thrown over the 
head, so as to exclude all light but that which comes 
through the lens. 

And now a few words as to the uses of this pretty 
optical toy, which, however, in intelligent hands, 
can be made something more than a mere toy. In 
the first place, it can be used as a means of gaining 
correct drawings of different objects. This is easily 
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managed by going over the outlines of the ground- 
glass with a lead pencil, and afterwards transferring 
the lines thus obtained by means of tracing paper. 
Or we may substitute ordinary clear glass for the 
ground surface, and place tracing paper upon it, 
and make our drawing at once on that In this 
manner not only landscapes can be correctly drawn, 
but portraits may even be obtained. For this latter 
purpose the camera must be placed five or six feet 
from a window, against which the model must sit 
sideways, so that the features are seen in the 
camera in profile. By first using tracing paper, and 
then fixing the drawing to black paper, the two may 
be carefully cut out with scissors. The black 
profile portrait can then be mounted on a clean 
card by means of starch, and preserved in an 
album. Such portraits, if carefully cut, can be 
easily recognised, and they have the advantage 
over ordinary photographs in that they do not 
record such things as freckles and wrinkles. 

Now this camera obscura may be called the 
father of the camera by means of which photographs 
are taken. It was at first used, in the wa? I have 
just pointed out, as a help to artists. But experi¬ 
menters soon began to think what a splendid thing 
it would be if they could find out some means 
of fixing and preserving the beautiful pictures which 


appeared upon the screen. Many men gave the best 
part of their lives to trying to find out how this 
could be done. And at last one of them, a French¬ 
man of the name of Daguerre, succeeded in his 
attempts. He found that light would quickly 
tarnish a silver plate which had been previously 
submitted to the vapour of a chemical substance 
which is extracted from sea-weed, and is called 
“ iodine.” He therefore shut up such a plate of 
metal in a little dark case with a shutter in one 
side of it He placed this case in the camera 
instead of the ground glass, raised the shutter, and 
thus the first photograph—or Daguerreotype, as it 
was named—was accomplished. 

It would take hundreds of pages to tell you how, 
during the past thirty years, this old process has, 
step by step, been gradually improved upon. How 
the old silver plate gave place to glass, and how 
means were found to transfer the pictures to paper. 
Portraits can now be taken in less than a second 
of time, whereas in the old days of Daguerre, 
people had to sit for their likenesses so long that 
they usually winked and blinked themselves past 
recognition. I trust that by aid of the instructions 
given, you will be able to give your friends their 
outlined portraits without giving them the dis¬ 
comfort of such prolonged sittings. T. C. H. 




THE DONKEY-MAN 

NE day, at the market for selling of cheese, 
A man with a large lute sat under the 
trees ; 

He cried to the people, “ Oh, come in a throng, 

And I’ll teach you the art of original song.” 

They came and they listened, enchanted, entranced ; 
Some fell to soft weeping, and some could have 
danced; 

They followed the thread till the strain was too 
great. 

And they thought it was needless the end to await 

One man alone lingered ; he led a calm life— 

Nine donkeys supported himself and his wife ; 

Yet he said, when the singer had sung through his 
lot, 

“ This is my vocation—the donkeys are not.” 

The singer replied, “ I would urge you to try, 

For you have the low brow and the luminous eye. 
The art of the poet's a very fine thing, 

Especially so, when you’ve something to sing.” 


AND THE SINGER. 

The copse on the hillside then rang with a song, 

As the donkey-man went in the rose-light along ; 

He heard not the warbling, he watched not the 
sky, 

He was wrapped in the thought of his luminous 
eye. 

“Is he daft?” cried his wife, as he came up the 
hill, 

But all that he said was, “ Go fetch me a quill! ” 

She replied, with an ominous look, he would rue, 

“ Indeed, that I will, and a long goosequill too.” 

At twilight the donkeys came home anyhow, 

No duties need hinder the donkey-man now ! 

He lighted his candle, in haste to begin, 

And saw not how broadly the moonlight shone in. 

Then he made fast the latch, and he sat down to 
write, 

The scribbling and scratching went on through the 
night; 

The cricket chirped louder to sing down the pen, 

The beetles must look, and the rat from his den. 
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The poet his head in brief slumber did hang, But scarcely she waited for him to come down 

Till aroused by a thrush that distractingly sang ; Ere she told what had happened afar through the 

Then he cried to his wife, in the red morning town, 

gleam, 

“Oh, my love, I have had such a comforting “Brown Tommy I found where the three cross- 
dream ! roads wind, 

“ I dreamt two winged horses came out of the “ e was fi J xed *° tke shaft of a ‘ scissors t0 ! ’ 
wood, The grinder had caught him while careless he 

They rested where lately our donkeys have stood ; strayed, 

We fed and caressed them, and mounting them But he knew me at once > his ransom 1 P aid - 
soon, 

We both in a moment flew up to the moon.” “ The five frisk y y° un g ones had nobody caught; 

I chased them all round, and they gave me fine 

“ A fig for your horses, with wings and without! ” sport, 

Cried his wife, “ I would know what our beasts are Up banks and through hedges, and prickly furze 
about: too; 


I have searched through 
the fields, on the hill, 
on the green, 

Not a bray to be heard, 
not an ear to be seen ! 

“ And yesterday all the 
dear donkeys were 
here; 

I’d have taken more care, 
had 1 known what was 
near; 

And wrong in my reckon¬ 
ing, too, was I then, 

For I thought there were 
nine, now I know there 
were ten.” 

The donkey-man saw her 
depart down the hill; 

With mind lying fallow, all 



One cost me my bonnet^ 
another a shoe. 

“ My joy was not perfect— 
I still felt alarm 

For our sure-footed Dick 
—till I .went by a 
farm, 

Where he, whom we ever 
thought stubborn and 
deep, 

Was patiently braying the 
young lambs to sleep. 

“And now I am happy, 
each one of them 
found, 

For Grizzle and Billy were 
safe in the pound.” 

“ But my writings are lost!” 


day he sat still, 

And so he sat watching the long shadows come, 

With his manuscript tight between finger and 
thumb. 

At dark moonless midnight, when winds 
whispered low, 

Black forms went afar on the hill to and fro, 

Black ears rose up solemnly ’gainst the grey sky, 

And a long line of foor-footed phantoms went by. 

The donkey-man, horror-struck, trembling, and 
dumb, 

Did loosen the clasp of his finger and thumb, 

And his writings were thrown by a wakened-up 
breeze 

Right over the tops of the tall poplar trees. 

A minute or two, and he shook off his dread, 

For the donkeys were there, with his wife at their 
head, 


the husband repined; 

“ Then our best thanks are due, I am sure, to the 
wind.’* 

And thus she continued, “ A sack full of flour, 

The song of the robin, the sun and the shower, 

A bright sparkling hearth and a sensible wife 
Do form for my mind the best poetry of life.” 

“ You have crushed my endeavours 1 ” the husband 
replied, 

And then first perceived that his song had flown 
wide, 

So he took up his callfng, but never forgot 
To look for his verse in each wind-sheltered spot 

And so he grew old, and a calm content found, 
With his wife by his side and the donkeys around, 
Till his grief got to be but a memory sweet, 

Amidst many good things, of a joy incomplete. 
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CYCLONES. 


DARE say 
you remem¬ 
ber hearing 
of the terrible 
cyclone that 
visited Ben¬ 
gal some 
little time j 
ago. On the | 
night that 
this disaster 
happened 
the people 
who live on 
the islands 
at the mouth 
of the Gan¬ 
ges went to 
bed in peace 
and safety, 
but before 

morning dawned nearly a quarter of a million 
persons had been destroyed by a cyclone. It was 
terribly sudden. Up to n o’clock on the night of 
the catastrophe there was no sign of danger 
whatever, and by midnight an immense storm- 
wave had swept over the islands, entirely sub¬ 
merging them. I 

Many people, when they became aware of their , 
danger, rushed to the roofs of their houses in hope ] 
of finding refuge there from the rising waters, but j 
the waves filled the houses, burst off the roofs, and 
hurled the hapless creatures to destruction. Some 
were carried far inland, across a channel ten miles 
broad, and, marvellous to relate, escaped with their 
lives. But the greater number were carried out to I 
sea, and drowned. 

The cocoa-nut and palm trees alone proved j 
places of refuge, for, as you know, they are very 
high, and those who were able to climb up into 
.them were saved ; but many, awakened suddenly 
from heavy sleep, had little time to get to them, or 
even think of them. What a sad scene these 
islands presented next morning ! The sea had 
retired to its usual bounds, but in place of flourish¬ 
ing villages, full of busy workers, it had left nothing 
but dead bodies of human beings and cattle, 
scattered fragments of dwellings, and half-ruined 
crops. And since this was all the work of a cyclone, 
you will doubtless be anxious to know what these 
terrible visitors are. 

First of all, then, I must tell you that cyclone is 
the name given to the circular storms which occur 


with special violence in the East and West Indies, 
and then, before I can explain to you how they are 
produced, we must have a little chat about the 
winds, which will, I think, help you to understand 
the subject better. 

Let us commence with a very simple illustration, 
to show you what is the cause of winds. We will 
suppose you are in a room which, either from a 
large fire having been in it or the gas burning a 
long time, has got very warm. Now, is there any 
difference between the air near the ceiling and that 
lower down ? Decidedly ; that near the ceiling is 
hotter than the rest—very often you can feel the 
difference easily with your hand. And why is 
this ? The reason is that warm air is lighter than 
cold, and thus the air in the room, as it has become 
heated, has risen to the top. 

Now open the window a little, and what happens? 
Why, a cold current rushes in, and, being heavier 
than the atmosphere in the room, drives the hot air 
out, and takes its place. If you go into the gallery 
of a church where gas has been burning you will 
notice that it is warmer there than below. This,, 
too, is because the heated air has risen to the top. 

I dare say you have often blown soap bubbles from 
the shank of a clay pipe, and watched them rise 
in the air, or gazed at a balloon as it made its way 
far up for miles above the earth. The reason both 
were able to rise was because the air in them was 
lighter than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
But what has this to do with cyclones ? 

A good deal, for cyclones are caused by violent 
winds, and we must first get to know what it is 
that makes the winds blow. 

Now the great winds of the earth proceed from 
the same causes as those which made the hot. 
air rush out and the cold air stream in when 
you opened the window in the warm room, only 
of course on a very vast scale. 

You know that at the equator it is intensely hot, 
and at the poles it is extremely cold. The air at 
the poles being cold and heavy makes its way 
towards the equator, where the air having become 
very light from the great heat to which it has been 
subjected, rises into the upper regions of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Its place is supplied by the cold current 
which has come from the poles, while the heated air 
makes its way to the poles, and in due course, after 
having been cooled again, comes round to the 
equator. People who have been in balloons have 
felt the two currents of air, one on its way to the 
north and the other to the south, while at the Peak 
of Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, the lower cur- 

H 
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rent coming from the north pole blows on the sea 
and at the foot of the mountain, but higher up the 
mountain a wind is blowing exactly the reverse way, 
this latter being the current from the equator on its 
way to the north pole. 

And now, having explained the causes of the 
great winds, I think it will be easier for you to 
understand about cyclones, which occur with the 
greatest violence near the equator. 

A quantity of air having become heated at the 
surface of the earth, wants to make its way upwards, 
but finds its progress stopped by a body of cold air. 
These two, like the sun and rain in the fable, 
struggle for the mastery, and as they mix with each 
other a great deal of disturbance in the atmosphere 
takes place, which is generally increased when a 
storm occurs, by the magnetic currents of the earth 
being in an unsettled condition. These two bodies 
of air gradually begin to whirl round and round, 
and the movement spreads to the surrounding 
bodies of air, and thus a circular storm is produced 
which rushes round at the rate sometimes of a 
hundred miles an hour, all the while travelling in 
the direction the wind is blowing at the time. 

This wind, whirling and twisting round with such 
terrific violence, moves onward, destroying every¬ 
thing in its course. Waves forty feet high are pro¬ 


duced in the open sea, which, near the shore, attain 
a height of 150 feet. Ships are swept to destruc¬ 
tion, houses are rent from their foundations, trees 
are torn up by their roots, men are carried off their 
feet, and hurled into the air, while a town or village 
after a cyclone looks as if it had stood a long siege* 
for the houses are in a battered state, while the 
streets are full of the remains of the houses and 
their contents. And all this destruction is caused 
by the wind. We can hardly understand it; but 
when I tell you that the atmosphere which sur¬ 
rounds the earth has been calculated to weigh 
4,850 millions of millions of tons, you will perceive 
that the wind is in reality no light matter. 

But a more terrible and fatal effect follows when, 
as in the case of the late cyclone in Bengal, the 
wind heaps up the waves of the sea, and drives them 
along with overwhelming force in the direction of 
low-lying islands or level shores. Then, indeed, the 
calamity is beyond description. And, sad to say, 
Bengal is not by any means the only place periodi¬ 
cally visited by such devastations. People, how- . 
ever, who live in these districts seem to get accus¬ 
tomed to such disasters, and by this time I dare 
say the survivors in the islands which were recently 
submerged are going on much the same as if nothing 
extraordinary had occurred. 



WAS HE A 

r^ERTIE, you're just like a 
' baby, crying over a small 
scratch like that,” said Tom 
' Carew, scornfully,' pointing 
to his brother's hand. 

“Nay, Tom, I'm sure it 
is more for the loss of his 
parrot, he is so unhappy. I think you 
were very unfeeling to shoot her so 
quickly,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“ Why, mother, we scrambled over 
hedges and ditches for more than an 
hour, trying to catch her and put her in 
the cage again. When I aimed she was 
flying towards the sea, and would soon have been 
out of sight” 

“ I would rather she had flown quite away than 
that you should have killed her,” sobbed Bertie, 
4i and I’m no baby though I do cry, I can tell you.” 


COWARD? 

“ No, Tom, Bertie's no baby,” repeated their little 
sister Dorothy, who had been crying loo, more by 
way of keeping Bertife company than for the loss of 
the parrot, though she felt that very much. 

‘‘ Come, boys, be friends ; Tom did not mean what 
he said, I feel sure. Now let me play the doctor, 
and have a good look at your hand. I expect I 
shall find a thorn there,” said Mrs. Carew. 

Peace restored, Bertie soon forgot his grief, but 
never his affection for his lost parrot, who used to say 
such funny things, and amused him so. He would 
never have another, though his mother offered him 
one. But he made up for it by turning his atten¬ 
tion alternately to rabbits, white mice, and even a 
bright-eyed squirrel in a revolving cage. Dorothy 
and he were great chums in these varied excite¬ 
ments, though I think guinea-pigs were her peculiar 
weakness. Dull, stupid things, Tom called them. 
He was too old for such follies, he said. And very 
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soon Mrs. Carew thought Bertie also was getting 
too old, not to be fond of animals, but too old to be 
running wild all day, except for an hour or two’s 
study each morning. 

The widow of a paymaster in the navy, Mrs. 
Carew found no difficulty in placing Bertie as a 
cadet in a training-ship. She had hoped that Tom 
would have followed his father’s profession, but 
Tom’s inclinations did not tend that way. “ I ’ll be 
a lawyer,” said he “ and make no end of money out 
of everybody.” So he coaxed his uncle, who was a 
solicitor in Redruth, to take him into his office. 

• * • • • # 

Many years have passed away since the death 
of poor Poll. Tom is now junior partner in the 
firm of Newman Carew and Co., in which he re¬ 
presents the Co. Dorothy has seen little of him 
for some years. Poor girl! she is now almost 
alone in the world; her mother, who was always 
rather an invalid, has just passed from this life, 
cheered and comforted during her last days by 
Dorothy’s kindness and love. 

Bertie, now a lieutenant, did not even know of 
his mother’s death, for the voyages he took were so 
long, and his letters necessarily so few, that Dorothy 
could not tell where to write to him just then. 

Tom arrived on the day of the funeral; he was 
kind to Dorothy, but he could not feel their 
mother’s loss as she did, having been separated 
from her so long. He remained with Dorothy a 
week, during which time he told her what she 
already knew, that their mother’s pension, on 
which they had subsisted, ended with her life, so 
that there was nothing but the cottage and the 
furniture, and he gave her to understand she had 
better do something to get her living as soon as 
possible. “ Uncle and I will be very pleased to 
have you while the furniture is being removed,” Tom 
said. “ Of course, Dorothy, it is as much yours and 
Bertie’s as mine, but just now it will be more use¬ 
ful to me, as I intend being married shortly.” 

She thought that Tom would surely have offered 
her a home, but no doubt it was better to be 
independent of him, she reflected; for, after all, 
they were nearly strangers. So Dorothy wrote to 
her uncle to find her a situation among his clients 
if possible, for she did not wish to be a burden 
on him for a moment 

In answer, Mr. Newman Carew told her to come 
to him at once, as he bad a capital opportunity 
open for her. Dorothy said good-bye to her old 
home with an aching heart, and, ignorant of the 
world, determined to make a position for herself 
somehow. 

But she felt very desponding, nevertheless, when 
she was really installed as governess to two girls, 


Ada and Ethel Bickley, the eldest an excitable girl 
of sixteen years of age, the younger a spoiled child 
of seven. 

Though Dorothy was rarely alone, yet she felt 
more lonely than if she had been living in a desert; 
the life around her was utterly different from that 
to which she had been accustomed. Meeting at 
every meal, yet no advances were ever made to her 
by either of the two elder daughters or their mother. 
Colonel Bickley in himself was a good-tempered 
man, but far too lazy to interfere about anything 
that did not directly concern his own comforts. 

Twelve months had passed thus, and she was 
getting sick at heart, when one day a great event 
happened to Dorothy—she received a letter! It 
ran as follows :— 

My dearest Sister, 

I have only just received Tom’s letter, with the sad news of 
our dear mother's death, and telling me of your whereabouts. 
I hasten to send you a line before the mail goes out. Poor mother! 
what a comfort you must have been to her, Dorothy, and so fond 
of each other as you both were. I should have liked to have said 
good-bye to her, but that was impossible. 

I send you something to cheer you up, dear, so read this paper; 
of course it exaggerates awfully. We expect to be ordered home 
in a few weeks from now; if so, you shall hear from me immediately 
on my arrival in England. Until then, good-bye, dear. 

Your loving brother 

Bertie- 

Dorothy anxiously opened the piece of news¬ 
paper, and read— 

Gallant Conduct op a Young Naval Officer !—On Saturday 
last, at six p.m., the French Frigate L*Emftrtur, anchored off 
Trincomalee, caught fire during the absence of the senior officers, 
who were then on shore. Fortunately Her Majesty’s ship Ackiliet 
was lying in harbour, and hearing the distress signal, Lieutenant 
Carew, who had been left in command, immediately ordered the 
boats to be lowered, and choosing a couple of dozen of the strongest 
of his ship’s crew, set off for the burning vessel. Boarding her 
with great difficulty, the wind being very high, this gallant young 
officer (who fortunately spoke French) immediately took the com¬ 
mand, and in a few moments every man on board was obeying 
his word and look. After working excitedly at the buckets for 
nearly an hour the fire gave way before such active measures, and 
was soon effectually extinguished, much to the satisfaction of the 
French Ca p tai n , who with several of his officers had just reached 
the ship, having been told of the catastrophe while at dinner. 
We understand that an account of this incident has been forwarded 
to the Admiralty accompanied by a letter of thanks from the captain 
of the frigate, and we feel sure that the energetic behaviour of 
Lieutenant Carew will there meet with suitable recognition. 

Fortunately, Dorothy was alone when she read 
this, and so could give way to tears of joy and pride. 

Dear old Bertie ! how happy this would have 
made his mother. 

And Bertie did come at last, but not until many 
long weeks had passed away. And he had more 
good news too for Dorothy—he was to be promoted, 
and to have a home appointment, and could 
Dorothy guess what else he was going to do? 
Why, he was going to take her away to some sea¬ 
side place to keep house for him. “No more pale 
faces,” said Bertie, lovingly. 
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Bertie’s life was still a busy one, but he was able to 
spend his evenings with his sister in their cosy 
lodgings, or visiting the friends whom they soon 
gathered around them, though nothing pleased 
Dorothy more than for Bertie to take her over 


Before the time actually arrived for Dorothy to 
leave Colonel Bickley’s house, for she would not 
put them to any inconvenience by going at once, 
Bertie had received the appointment which he was 
expecting, and which turned out to be a responsible 


position in the Dockyard at Portsmouth, one 
exactly suited to his tastes and to his particular 
line of study while at sea, for I must tell you 
that he had been really a hard worker during 
his leisure time. So Dorothy and he started 
for Portsmouth, both feeling as happy as they 
could possibly be, the one delighted at the change 
from the monotony of the past year, and the other 
looking forward with interest to his new duties. 


those grand old men-of-war of which there are so 
many at Portsmouth, quietly dosing away in their 
old age after most eventful and glorious lives. 

And as for Tom, I really think he must have 
felt quite ashamed of his conduct to our Dorothy, 
for he could not summon up sufficient courage to 
pay them a visit. But let us hope that, in after 
life, he made a better husband than he did a 
brother. M. H. 
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A SCHOOLBOY STORY. 

By the Author of “ Into the Hew,” & a c. &c. 


and the 

pouring rain, pretty well, I suppose I must try and 
please you for once. But you, little girls, you don’t 
mean to say you care about schoolboy stories ? Well, 
keep still if you can—that’s all I ask—and here goes. 
Never mind how many years ago it is now since I 
was a little fellow at a big school, and had just got 
over my first attack of home-sickness, and was 
beginning to take pride in the fact that I was 
emancipated from the girls’ schoolroom, and had 
learned to take the rough as well as the smooth 
without wincing. One of the biggest of our 
“fellows,” and the head boy, as far as learning 
went, had taken me in hand, and, though fre¬ 
quently licking me for the good of my character, 
protected me from other people’s bullying at the 
same time. Little boys at school always must 
have a hero, and Geoffrey Rose was mine. He 
was, I suppose, about sixteen at that time; to me 
he seemed immensely old, wise, learned, and witty, 
and I looked up to him with the deepest respect 
and admiration. He was a tall, thin, slim fellow, 
with a thick crop of stiff, curly, bronze-red hair, 
and with large, bright, rather fierce hazel eyes, 
that in after life reminded me always of a hawk’s; 
he had a slightly beaky nose, and a curious 
twitching sort of mouth, very expressive, but 
not handsome. He looked clever, straightforward, 
sarcastic, and not particularly good-tempered. I 
don’t know why I cared for him as much as I 
did, but I suppose as I was a sharp little chap, I 
had found out something noble in him even then. 
He was not so tall, nor so strong, nor nearly so 


handsome as his cousin Edgar Rose, who was six 
months older than he, but I was always ready to 
do battle for my own especial hero. And it was 
an understood thing in our school, that you could 
not admire both these at once—they were rivals and 
foes, and you must take one side or other in 
the feud. Edgar was fair-haired, with a sunburnt 
face, bright blue eyes—a little fierce-looking like 
Geoffrey’s yellow ones—tall, broad, and regular- 
featured, like one’s idea of a young Viking. He 
was always first in all athletic sports and games, 
and had an easy sort of power about him, and 
even at lessons, lazy and careless as he was, 
he learnt so readily, and was so clever, that he 
kept nearly equal, if not ahead of Geoff. H$ 
was very passionate, very arrogant, very conceited, 
but not a bad fellow, for all that, though I never 
would hear any good of him, because I thought, 
somehow, it was part of my allegiance to his 
cousin not to believe in him. We only vaguely 
understood what the feud was that was supposed 
to exist between these two, but there were a great 
many romances afloat on the subject, and perhaps 
there was a little truth at the bottom of some of 
them; though I believe at the beginning it was 
only an imaginary sort of feeling, which the boys 
kept up out of fun. At any rate, we all talked of 
the “War of the Roses,” and we all of us belonged 
either to the party of York or Lancaster; Edgar 
was the former, so of course, / was a violent 
Lancastrian. I was told by some one oi* other, 
that the father of these two were first cousins, and 
used to be intimate friends, but they quarrelled 
about some property left by an old relation. 
Edgar’s father, who was a clever, prosperous 
lawyer in the next town to Grantley, where 
our school was, had managed to get possession 
of this property. Geoffrey Rose the elder 
was extremely enraged at what he believed 
to be unfair play in the matter. He was a 
doctor, with a large family and not much means. 
We thought it odd that the fathers should allow 
their sons to be at the same school, but it was the 
best school by far for miles and miles, and Dr. 
Bourne, the head-master, had taken Geoffrey out of 
friendship to his father, who was his old friend. 
I don’t think York and Lancaster, as we called 
them, really hated each other as they pretended 
to do; on the contrary, I believe each had a 
secret admiration for his cousin; only a vague 
idea of honour and family tradition kept up 
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the feud, partly for a joke, partly in earnest. But 
the half year I am telling you about the feeling 
was really changing into genuine rivalry, for there 
was something now to excite the tendency. It 
was to be the last half at Grantley for both, and 
there was a scholarship to be tried for, which each 
was intensely eager to gain. There was to be a 
public examination in different studies, and before 
that, there was a prize essay to be written on some 
historical subject—I forget what—and it was this 
essay that began the real ill-will between the two 
Roses. Besides Edgar and Geoffrey, there were 
three other fellows trying, but we all knew that 
the real tussle lay between those two, who were 
far ahead of the rest in talent. They certainly 
were both uncommonly clever lads. Geoffrey was 
the quieter, the more reserved, and I think now the 
one with really the most brains of the two, but 
Edgar was more brilliant, and seemed to get hold 
of things without any trouble ; he had the “ gift of 
the gab,” and the gift of writing too, and we were 
quite divided as to which had the best chance. 
They were neither of them great in the way of 
temper—Edgar was as hot as fire, and quite 
lost his head when he was angry; Geoff could 
keep within bounds, and was cooler, but he could 
be still more aggravating in a quiet way, and I 
don't know any one who knew better how to use 
his tongue till he drove one wild with his sarcastic 
jeers. And he could use other weapons besides 
his tongue, as I found to my cost, but he was 
quite right in this CS^e, and gave me a lesson 
I did not soon forget 

The gardener had a mortal horror of little birds, 
who ate his fruit and spoilt his garden, he said, 
quite forgetting the havoc the insects would have 
made but for these same maligned little birds ; and 
one half holiday he employed me, who was rather 
an ally of his, and carelessly cruel, as so many 
little boys are, to save his rheumatic limbs, and 
climb a ladder he had fixed against the stable wall 
where was a nest of half-fledged sparrows. When 
I reached the top, and, putting in my hand, took 
out one of the gaping little wretches, Dixon ordered 
me to throw it down on to the asphalte. I obeyed 
him, and heard the miserable little thing smash 
like an egg below ; and then I was proceeding quite 
calmly to sacrifice the whole brood, when some one 
—I was too much frightened at first to see who— 
tore up the ladder and had me down by the legs 
like an indignant whirlwind. I was carried off with 
a fierce hand on my coat collar, shaken till my teeth 
chattered, and then thrashed as I had never been 
thrashed before, all the while scarcely realising that 
the avenger of the young sparrows was my much- 
admired Lancaster. 


“You young brute!” was his remark, as he 
shoved me away, very sore and considerably crest¬ 
fallen. “If you ever smash young birds again, I'll 
give you twice as good a licking, I promise you.” 

I looked at him with my mouth open, and said 
nothing. I scorned to cry, and besides, I had 
some sense of justice, and I began to think I 
had been a brute. I suppose I looked comic, for 
Lancaster burst out into a sudden laugh. 

“ Well,” he said, “ how do you feel ? pretty com¬ 
fortable? Don’t you consider yourself a little 
wretch ? ” 

“I aint angry with you,” I began, and then I 
stopped, for it struck me it was rather presumptuous 
of me to say so, only I meant it. 

“Aren't you?” he said, still laughing, “that's 
very good of you, I’m sure! I say, I did give it 
you rather hot, but I can't stand that sort of 
thing.” 

“ I won't do it again,” I said, hanging my head, 
and I must own—in justice to myself—admiring 
Lancaster all the more for his righteous anger. 

He was quite good-humoured now, and patted 
me on the shoulder. “All right, old chap, mind 
you don't, that's alL Shake hands.” 

And he strolled off, his cool seif again, leaving 
me to my reflections, feeling somewhat stiff, I can 
tell you, after my licking. But Geoff and I were 
better friends than ever after this, and I never was 
cruel to animals again, I believe. 

The essays were given in one day about a month 
before school was to break up, and we were all 
dreadfully anxious to know whose would be the best. 
There was a committee of the masters and some 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood to decide on their 
merits, and then the one considered the best would 
be read aloud to the school before this committee. 
The essay did not decide the event of the scholar¬ 
ship in any way, only added so many marks to the 
whole number to be gained. When we were all 
assembled in the evening to hear the result, Dr. 
Bourne got up with a paper in his hand, and 
before reading, said that the essay to which the 
prize was adjudged was not the best, considered as 
a literary production ; two others were certainly 
superior to it, one by Geoffrey Rose, and another 
by Edgar Rose, but unfortunately there was some 
unfair play in the matter which had decided the 
committee not to award the prize to either, but 
to give it instead to James Moore, who came next 
to these two in merit The two essays he had spoken 
of resembled each other word for word in one part, 
and either one had copied from the other, or both 
had taken it from the same book. As it was a 
strict regulation that the essay should be entirely 
original, both were considered disqualified. I never 
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saw any two fellows look more taken aback than 
York and Lancaster did. Geoff turned very white, 
Edgar very red, and they glared at each other as if 
they would have liked there and then to have had 
it out. But neither said a word till they and we all 
were left alone, and then Edgar strode up to Geoff 
and shook his fist in his face. 

“ You sneak ! ” he said, “ you copied mine ! I 
wrote my rough copy first, and I left it in my 
open desk. Every one knows I wrote mine first ! 
You’re a sneak and a cad, and I’ll let everybody 
hear that I think so ! ” 

“Don't be foolish, York,” Geoffrey retorted, 
speaking quietly, but with a face that looked 
ominous, very white, with a peculiar bitter smile 
writhing on his curious mouth, and his hawk’s eyes 
gleaming. “ What good would it do me to copy 
you? You think, I suppose, anything jw# do could 
be worth my copying, eh? You’re a bagging, 
bumptious fellow, as I always thought you ! ” 

I believe a fight would have followed. Edgar 
was wild with passion, but just then the bell rang 
for supper, and hostilities were suspended. I sat 
by Lancaster at table, and looked at him every 
now and then, half fearfully with timid wistfulness. 
He ate nothing, and his face was very stern and 
odd, as if he were resolving on some great revenge. 
Suddenly he started with a new thought, and 
turning to me, clutched my arm. 

“Will,” he said, “do you remember that you 
copied my essay fair for me when I hurt my 
hand?” 

“ Of course 1 remember; ” I said, “ it was three 
weeks ago, in the holiday week.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I think you must have got 
hold of a loose sheet of York’s, and copied that for 
mine, and I never noticed when I stitched them up. 
He left his all about, and we write pretty much 
alike. How else could ours have come to be just 
the same?” 

“ You don’t think he copied yours ? ” 

“ No, he isn’t a sneak, though he’s a conceited 
puppy. I don’t see how else it could have 
been.” 

“ Shall you tell Bourne ?” 

“ No ; I’m not sure of anything, and the thing’s 
all done with. I shan’t say a word to any one. If 
York likes to go on thinking as he does, let him. 
We’ll see who gets on best in the exam. I don’t 
want to make up with him. My father says his 
father Is his enemy, and cheated him out of a 
fortune, and I won’t move a finger in the matter, 
and mind you don’t, Will.” 

“ Shall you fight him ? ” 

“ If he likes. I’m not going to be insulted by 
any one.” And Lancaster refused to say any more 


to me or to any one else, but remained brooding, in 
a very black mood, over his untouched supper. 

The next day was a half-holiday—a fine mild 
December day, and Dr. Bourne gave the boys 
leave to go out, within bounds, without any of the 
masters with them. We had a good deal of liberty 
at Grantley; but some offences were considered 
very heinous, and were visited with the utmost 
rigour of the law. The doctor was a timid, nervous 
man about field-sports, and carrying a gun was one 
of the worst crimes we could perpetrate. I was, as 
usual, following after Geoffrey’s heels, and he and 
some others were going to have a game at football. 
Edgar had not appeared for some time, and no one 
knew where he was, apparently. Suddenly one of 
the under-masters—a very young fellow, of the 
name of Day—came tearing up in a great state 
of excitement. 

“ Where’s Rose ? ” he said. 

“Here I am, sir,” Geoffrey answered, turning 
round. 

“No, not you—Rose senior. Do you know 
where he’s gone ? ” 

“ Not I,” Geoffrey said, sulkily ; “and I have not 
the slightest desire either.” 

“They say he has got a gun, and has gone 
shooting with the under-keeper in Grantley Wood.” 

“ How did he get a gun ? ” asked Geoffrey, a good 
deal excited. 

“ Dixon lent it him, I believe. He must have 
bribed the man.” 

“ Does Dr. Bourne know ? ” 

“ No ; nor any one yet The doctor would be in 
such a state. Of course, it is dangerous. Rose 
doesn’t understand guns; and it’s a wretched 
old thing.” 

“ Oh, he can take care of himself,” Geoffrey said, 
carelessly. 

“ Well, I must tell the doctor,, and then there will 
be an end of all chance for his getting the scholar¬ 
ship. Dr. Bourne won’t let him try.” 

For a moment Lancaster was silent, and then he 
said, eagerly, “ Look here, Mr. Day, just for half 
an hour keep it quiet, and Ill run down to the wood 
and get Rose to give up the gun. I dare say he did 
not think of the scholarship. Do, there’s a good 
fellow!” 

Mr. Day hesitated; but he was good-natured, 
yielding, and little more than a boy himself. He 
gave in, and Lancaster set off like a deer in th® 
direction of the wood. I tore after him, panting, 
but determined to see it out. As we ran, a rapid 
pop-pop let us know where Edgar must be. 
Geoffrey scented him out, by a sort of instinct, and 
breaking through the underwood, he came upon his 
cousin and the under-keeper together in a little 
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green glade, open to the sky. As Geoffrey appeared 
without his hat, and breathless, Edgar had raised 
his gun to shoot, and turned impatiently. 

“What do you want here, spoiling sport?” he 
asked, angrily. 

“ I til spoil your sport my good fellow, pretty 
considerably, if you don’t stop,” Geoffrey answered, 
as soon as he had recovered his breath sufficiently 
to speak. “You’d better give Briggs that gun, 
and let him make off with it in double quick time.” 


wrenched his arm free, with the gun m it; all I saw 
was that it went off, and the next moment Geoffrey 
dropped, with a strange dreadful cry, that went 
through and through me, and Edgar fell on his 
knees beside him with a face like death. I rushed 
up to them, screaming, “Is he dead? have you 
killed him ? ” and I tried to raise the wounded head 
on to my knee. 

“ Dead ! Oh no ! no, no ! he can’t be dead!" 
Edgar cried, pitifully. “ I didn’t mean-oh, 
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“Who gave you the right to order me about, you 
sneak ? ” Edgar retorted, with his blue eyes on fire— 
M you and your spy there ! Go and tell old Bourne, 
if you like, that I’ve got a gun—aye, and mean to 
shoot with it too! It will be all to your advantage 
in the end ! • 

“ Don’t be so silly ! ” Geoffrey said, abruptly, 
and, as he spoke, he seized his cousin’s arm, just 
as his finger was on the trigger. 

I don’t know how it happened—I suppose Edgar 


Geoffrey! dear Geoffrey, say I have not killed 
you! ” 

“ He’s not dead, master,” the keeper said, who 
had stood as if stunned beside us, now coming 
forward ; “ he has only lost his senses for a minute. 
He’s coming to now. Help me raise him up.” 

“ I’m not dead, old fellow,” Geoffrey said, speaking 
only in a whisper, but to our intense relief. “ But 
oh ! it’s such pain ! ” and he fell back on his cousin’s 
arm. 
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“Run, Maxwell—run for help!” Edgar said to 
me, hoarsely, and I sped off, as he and the keeper 
lifted poor Geoffrey between them. Very soon he 
was got to bed, and the doctor sent for, and, in spite 
of all my entreaties, I was shut out from the room. 
It had grown dark, and still Dr. Bourne and the 
surgeon were with him, and some one had been 
sent to fetch his father and mother. None of us 
knew the extent of the mischief. I crouched, sick, 
cold, and miserable, by the door, and no one could 
get me away. I did not know nor care what had 
become of Edgar. I could hear the low voices in 
the room, and sometimes a groan or sharp cry of 
pain that went right through my heart. I put my 
hands to my ears at last, and bent my head on 
my knees. I was a tender-hearted little fellow, and 
Geoffrey was my hero. I suddenly felt a touch— 
such a cold touch it made me shudder all over, 
and a voice I did not recognise said, as I took my 
hands from my head, “Do you know anything, 
Maxwell?* 

I looked up, and saw Edgar Rose, but so altered 
I should scarcely have known who it was ; he was 
as pale as death, and he trembled from head to foot. 

“ Is he dying, do you know ? ” he went on, in the 
same odd, hoarse, muffled sort of voice. 

“ I don't know," I said, beginning to cry; “ the 
doctor stays there a long time.” 

“ I'm going in,” Edgar said, in a desperate sort 
of way, and, without hesitating, he opened the door 
and entered. I crept after him, hoping to escape 
notice. Edgar walked straight to the bedside, and 
said, “How is he, Mr. Latham? I must know.” 
Through all his pain, Geoffrey heard and recognised 
the speaker. 

“ Oh, I shall be all right, Ted,” he moaned out; 
he had never called his cousin “Ted” since they 
were little fellows. “ Don’t bother about me.” 

“ Does every one know I did it ? ” Edgar asked, 
rather wildly. 

“You !” said Dr. Bourne, in astonishment, for 
Geoffrey had not let out a word. 

“ Yes ; I did, sir, I had a gun in Grantley Wood ; 
and I called him a sneak for coming to try and stop 
me ; if he dies, I murdered ifim.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Ted,” Geoffrey said. “ I’m 
not going to die—it’ll be all right.” 

“ Go down-stairs, Rose,” Dr. Bourne said, “ this 
will never do! He is not so badly hurt as we thought 
at first—only this eye.” 

“ Is that little Maxwell ? ” Geoffrey said, as I hung 
behind the curtain of his bed. “ I should like you 
to stay, Will, if they’ll let you. You’re a good little 
chap !” 

So I was allowed to stay; but Edgar was ordered 
down. But before he went he stooped low over his 


cousin: only I heard what was said, “Oh, Geoff!* 
the poor fellow groaned, “do you think you can 
forgive me ? ” 

“ Why it was only an accident, old fellow! ” 

“ But if you lose your eye ! ” 

“ I shall, I suppose, but it can’t be helped; 
don’t fret.” 

“ Geoff, I never really hated you, I never believed 
you were a sneak! ” 

“Nor I you, Ted ! Let’s make an end of the feud 
any way—forgive and forget; ” and then Edgar 
stooped lower, and, great boys as they were, I believe 
they kissed. 

For weeks Geoffrey was very ill—the inflam¬ 
mation in his eye and the agony he suffered were 
dreadful; he could not be moved, and his mother 
stayed with him to nurse him, his father coming 
backwards and forwards. When he got a little 
better I was allowed to come in and sit by him 
sometimes, quite content only to be near him and 
to speak now and then. 

“ What do they say about it ? ” I said to him one 
day, when his mother had just gone into the next 
room and we were alone for a minute or two. 

Geoffrey drew a long sighing breath. “It isn’t 
as bad as might be, Will,” he answered, after a 
moment or two, “but bad enough. The sight is 
quite destroyed in this eye, and I suppose I shall 
be rather disfigured—not much they say—and it 
may possibly rather injure the sight on the other 
side. And it will be a good while before I’m 
well.” 

“And don’t you really feel angry with York?” 

“ No, not an atom—he didn’t mean to do it, you 
know that, Will.” 

I did not answer; but I loved Geoffrey in my 
heart more than ever. 

“ How does poor old Ted go on in school?” he 
asked, presently. 

“He doesn’t seem to care about anything; and 
he won’t try for the scholarship.” 

“ Oh, I must try and persuade him.” 

No more passed between us then; Mrs. Rose 
came in, and presently Geoffrey’s father—a man 
very like the boy, only with the look of one who 
had had many cares upon him, but was youthful 
still in manner. 

Presently Geoff said, “ Send for Ted, please; I 
want to say something to him.” 

Edgar came in ; he was wonderfully subdued 
since the accident, and looked both ill and 
thoroughly unhappy. He glanced at Mr. and Mrs. 
Rose quite humbly, and stood without speaking by 
his cousin. 

“ Ted,” Geoffrey said, “ I want you to try for the 
scholarship, will you ? ” 
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Edgar silently shook his head, and the tears 
came into his blue eyes. 

“ To please me, old fellow ! ” 

“ I can't —don’t Geoff,” the other said, with a 
sob. “ I couldn’t do it now to please any one.” 

Geoffrey did not urge him, but he began again 
on a different subject. “ Father, mother, I’ve been 
thinking since I’ve been laid up—once or twice 
I felt so bad I thought I should die—and want all 
of us to be friends. I wish you’d try and make it 
up with Ted here.” 

“ Anything to please you, boy,” his father said; 
and his mother silently held out her hand to Edgar. 

“And with his father too,” Geoffrey went on. 
“ Perhaps it was all a mistake, father.” 

No one spoke for a minute or two. Mr. Rose 
had knitted his brows and looked half stern, half 
inclined to promise anything for his boy’s sake, 
when some one came in to say that Edgar’s father 
was down-stairs, and begged particularly that he 
might be allowed to see Geoffrey. 

“ Do let him come up,” Geoffrey urged eagerly. 
And he got so feverish in insisting on it, that they 
thought it wiser to yield. 

So Edgar’s father came in. He was a great, tall, 
stout, handsome man, with a florid, kindly, but ob¬ 
stinate face, and blue eyes just like his boy’s. As he 
entered the room, his cousin, Geoff’s father, drew 
back haughtily. Mr. Francis Rose did not seem to 
notice him or any one but his son and the boy on 
the bed. He came in with a face full of sorrowful 
kindness, and took Geoffrey’s hands in both his. 

“ My poor lad,” he said, in a voice wonderfully 
soft and tender for such a big burly man, “Ted 
here has written me all about how it happened; 
his heart is almost broken over it, and it has cut 
me terribly too, I can tell you. I feel almost as 
if you were my own.” 

As he spoke his cousin, the elder Geoffrey, 
came forward gravely, but without any resentful 
feeling in his manner. 

“Frank,” he said, “we were friends when we 
were boys like these two ; Geoff wants us to make 
up our quarrel now. For his sake shall we let 
bygones be bygones and shake hands again ? ” 

For answer the other stretched out his, and 
the two men clasped them. 


“Your boy shall be like mine to me,” Edgar’s 
fathet said, with tears in his eyes. “ He’s a noble 
fellow ; you ought to be proud of him, Geoffrey ! 
I’d rather be friends with you all this minute than 
have ;£ 10,000.” 

“ I fancy we have both been in the wrong, 
Frank.” 

“And I’m sure of it. But you have suffered 
dreadfully through my boy—it is owing to him that 
yours is lying there. He doesn't deserve to be 
forgiven, and I hardly feel as if I did.” 

“ Geoff won’t let us say a word about it,” his 
father said, with a look of pride. “If he’d had his 
way no one should have known how it happened.” 

Mrs. Rose now interposed ; she saw that the ex¬ 
citement was too much for her boy, who had turned 
his head to the pillow, and poor Edgar could not 
speak for crying, unmanly as he felt it to be. 

So the two cousins went down-stairs together, 
for the first time for years talking as friends again, 
and the feud forgotten ; and Edgar sat beside 
Geoffrey, and in the silence and darkness of the 
room they clasped each other’s hands and vowed 
a lifelong friendship. 

And so ended the history of our “ War of the 
Roses.” When Geoffrey was able to leave Grantley 
Mr. Frank Rose insisted on his spending Christmas 
at his house, and from that time it was as much his 
home as his own father’s. He lost the sight of his 
eye, but was only slightly disfigured; and he won 
the scholarship after all, for the awarding of it was 
postponed till the next half. Whatever he tried 
for he won through life, I believe ; but best of all 
was the peace and friendship that he made between 
the two houses. 

He was a noble fellow always, and he is so still; 
though ocean and continents divide us Geoffrey 
Rose and I, children, are still friends, and shall be 
friends while both of us have life. He is a Lord 
Chief Justice now in one of our colonies, and his 
wife is Edgar’s youngest sister. Edgar and he 
have been like brothers ever since those old days 
at Grantley School, and the feud died never to be 
revived from that time when the cousins shook 
hands by Geoffrey’s bedside ; and he taught them 
the lesson that suffering had taught him, to forgive 
as we hope to be forgiven. 
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WHIRLPOOLS AND WATERSPOUTS, 


« DARE say, little readers, all of you 
I (especially those who are fond of 
^ stories of peril and adventure) have 
^ often read how the crew of a boat 
while sailing along in fancied se¬ 
curity over the sea have suddenly 
been whirled round and round 
midst foaming eddies, dragged down by fierce 
currents, and tossed helpless on the waves amid 
the floating fragments of what was once a tight 
little craft. Again, have you not often heard 
of those travelling giants of the sea, huge water¬ 
spouts that rise up from the ocean, and threaten to 
overwhelm all within their reach ? Well, these are 
the wonders the causes and nature of which I will 
now try to explain to you. 

On the east side of Central America there 
is a large bay or gulf called the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in these parts the rays of the sun are very 
powerful, for Mexico is in the torrid zone. This 
being so, the water in the Gulf becomes quite 
warm, and a large quantity of aqueous vapour 
or invisible steam is formed, and rises into the 
air. To make up for this loss the cold water 
from the North Pole flows towards the Gulf of 
Mexico, and at the same time a current of this 
warm water flows in a north-easterly direction 
across the Atlantic Ocean, and runs round Great 
Britain and Ireland, and so to the coast of Norway. 


Another current of water comes from the North 
Cape, and runs in among the many islands near 
the same coast, and, owing to the shape of the 
bottom of the sea there, and to some other causes, a 
whirlpool is formed where it meets the Gulf Stream 
between the islands of Voeroe and Moskenesoe, 
which is called in Norwegian the “ Maelstrom/* and 
at particular times of the tide it is very dangerous, 
especially to small vessels. When a ship is caught 
in the current it is drawn quickly to the centre of 
the whirlpool, and twisted round and round, and if 
the current be very strong, it may even be sucked 
in and drawn down. 

There is another well-known whirlpool in Europe, 
just off the coast of Italy, called Charybdis, the 
danger of which was much exaggerated by the old 
Latin poets, it being in reality much smaller than 
the Maelstrom. There is, however, a dangerous 
rock on the same coast near this whirlpool, called 
Scylla; and the Romans had a proverb about it, 
for when they got into a difficulty, and in trying to 
escape from it were met by another, they said it 
was like trying to avoid Scylla (the rock) and 
falling into Charybdis (the whirlpool). This is 
somewhat equivalent to our proverb of “Jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire/* 

With regard to waterspouts, though very different 
in appearance to whirlpools, they are really formed 
in a somewhat similar manner. A kind of whirl- 
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pool is produced in the air, and the water of the sea 
being sucked up into it a long twisted column of 
salt water rises high into the atmosphere, which 
moves slowly and majestically along, and as the 
air-whirpool (or cyclone) dies away, the water 
gradually falls back again into the sea. 

Although very alarming in their appearance, 
waterspouts are by no means so dangerous as has 
been stated. People are apt to exaggerate very 
much when speaking of things they do not under¬ 
stand, and of which they are much afraid; still the 
following anecdote will show that at times water- 
spouts are unpleasant neighbours. 

One of the officers of a ship was once very 
desirous of making some observations on these 


huge columns of water, and he was bold enough to 
approach very close to one in a small boat. His 
object was to get some of the water to see if it 
were salt or fresh, for at one time, I must tell you, 
it was thought that waterspouts were composed of 
rain water. Unfortunately, the column broke just 
as he got near to it, and in an instant the boat was 
stove in, and he was rendered insensible by the 
blow of the water. Another boat was sent to 
rescue him, and arrived just in time, for hardly had 
he been dragged into it when a huge shark was 
seen to rush at the remains of the first boat, and 
no doubt was very much disappointed at not being 
allowed to make a meal of the bold seeker after 
knowledge. 



WHY A PLY IS ABLE TO WALK ON THE CEILING. 


W E all know that it is a very 
common thing to see flies 
walking with ease up the 
slippery window-panes, or even 
quite upside down, head down¬ 
wards, on the ceilings of our rooms. They 
even seem to prefer the latter position, no doubt 
because they are fond of warmth, for the heated 
air is constantly moving upwards, and the ceiling 
is therefore the hottest place they can find. 

It is such an ordinary thing to see flies walking 
about upside down, that little folk—yes, and big 
folk too—pass it by without pausing to consider 
that there is something strange in it—something 
peculiar and wonderful in the fact of a living thing 
being able to move briskly about in such fashion 
without falling down and hurting itself. We are 
well aware that we could not even attempt to do so 
without the most disastrous results. Even in the 
act of stooping to reach anything from the ground, 
if it be continued for any length of time, a certain 
uncomfortable feeling about the head warns us to 
resume our proper level as soon as possible. 

I remember, several years ago, going to see an 
acrobat, who professed to walk about head down¬ 


wards, and 1 was very curious to find out how 
he would manage it. Well, he did it in this 
way : a strong wooden pole was hung about twenty 
feet above the floor of the place, and on this pole, 
at regular distances, were hung loops of leather. 
Into these loops the acrobat, with great difficulty, 
and evident risk of falling, contrived to place each 
foot alternately, and in this way he was able to fulfil 
his promise of walking head downwards. 

Now there was in this performance a certain 
amount of cleverness—or perhaps I ought to say 
cunning—in successfully trying to evade a natural 
law. Doubtless many who witnessed the exhibition 
would not consider it unpleasant and painful, as 
I confess that I did, but rather highly remarkable 
and astonishing. Yet all that had been done was 
this—that a man had succeeded in doing, in a very 
clumsy and imperfect manner, a thing which a 
common little house-fly is constantly doing without 
the help of loops or any machinery but that belong¬ 
ing to its own body. People will pay their shillings 
to see the one clumsy performance, but they will 
not pay the tribute of a moment’s thought to the far 
more wonderful exhibition which is open to them all 
day for nothing. 
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Let us try and feel a little differently from this. 
Let us see if we cannot learn something about this 
faculty which the fly possesses, and which is denied 
to us. Now, the best way of seeing into a thing is 
to use one’s eyes; and as we cannot very well follow 
the quick motions of a fly at the nearest distance 



FIG. Z.—THB FOOT OF THE HOUSF-PLY, SHOWING THE OVAL 
FLAPS STUDDED WITH MINUTE HAIRS. 


at which he will allow us to watch him, we will 
commence operations by making him a prisoner. 

Here he is between my finger and thumb, trying 
to get away all he can, with his six little legs kicking 
the air in fine style. Now he is quieter, and we will 
try and solve the problem of his topsy-turvy walking 
arrangements. Perhaps he has some means of 
making his feet sticky, so that they can adhere to 
whatever they touch, but we cannot detect anything 
of the kind. Besides, if that were the case, he would 
leave footprints wherever he went—footprints like 
those that puss leaves on the clean doorstep when¬ 
ever the mud of a wet day has soiled her dainty 
toes. No, it is quite certain that there is no 
stickiness here, so we must try and find some 
other solution of the question. 

There go the legs kicking again directly we try 
to look closely at them ; and even when they are 
still they are so small that it is next to impossible 
to find out anything about them ; and—there, how 
provoking, just as we were about to succeed, Master 
Fly has escaped ! But what is this on my finger ? 
Why, he has left one of his legs behind him ! 
And he does not seem to miss it at all, for he is 
flying round the room with his friends as merrily 
as ever. So that we may hope that the loss of a 


limb does not occasion him much concern or 
pain. 

It is quite evident that we cannot make much of 
this little thread-like leg now that we have it, for 
it is far too small for us to find out the nature of its 
structure, or rather, perhaps I ought to say, that our 
eyes will not, without help, tell us anything about it. 
Luckily, we have such a help in the microscope, 
an instrument which makes little things look like 
very big things. But as few little folk are likely to 
possess a microscope, or, at any rate, one powerful 
enough for the present purpose, I have drawn two 
pictures of the fly’s foot as it appears to me when 
I look at it through my microscope. 

That marked Fig. I. shows you what you would 
call the sole of the fly’s foot. How different it is from 
what we might have expected. Fancy how very 
tiny all those hairs must be, for you must remember 
that the drawing is many hundred times as big as 
the foot itself. But the most peculiar part of the 
foot is not the hairs, nor those two big claws—for 
most insects are furnished with these—but the two 
half-transparent oval flaps through which we can 
almost see the claws. 

If we carefully observe these curious flaps, we 
shall find that they are studded all over with short 
hairs ; not ordinary hairs, for you will see that each 
of them swells out towards its extremity. It is to 
the enlarged ends of these tiny hairs that a fly owes 
its power of holding on to the smooth surface of the 
window-panes or the ceiling; and I will now explain 
how they act. 

I have no doubt that when you have been at the 
sea-side you have often noticed the limpets which 



FIG. a.—A FLY*S FOOT IN THE INVERTED POSITION, AS WHEN 
APPLIED TO THE CEILING. 

stick so hard to the rocks. There they stick, how¬ 
ever the waves may beat against them, and they 
stick hard too, harder than the strongest cement 
could fasten them. Have you ever tried to pull one 
‘of these limpets from its place? If you have not, 
I can assure you that you or I might pull and pull 
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away without moving it a quarter of an inch. N ow, 
the same power that enables the limpet to hold on 
so firmly to the rock, enables the fly, by means of 
those little hairs, to trot about upside down ; for 
in principle the sweiled-out ends of the hairs act 
in precisely the same manner as the body of the 
limpet. 

With a little trouble, we can make, out of simple 
materials, a very good imitation of* one of these 
hairs sufficiently large to see how they act. First 
we must get a bit of the kind of leather that is used 
for the soles of boots. It must be about the size of 
a crown-piece, and also of the same shape. We 
must then fasten to it a yard of string by means of 
a hole pricked in the middle of the leather, a knot 
at the end of the string preventing it from coming 
away. This knot should be so hammered against 
the hole that no air can get through the opening, 
or our experiment will fail. 

Now, with this simple contrivance we shall, if we 
have made it properly, be able to lift stones of 
several pounds weight. But before we try and do 
so we must take care that the leather at the end of 
the string has been soaked some hours in water, to 
make it soft and pliable. We will now take hold 
of the free end of the string, and drop the leather 
upon the stone we wish to raise. On gently pull¬ 
ing the string, we shall find that the leather has 
taken such a firm sticking hold upon the stone, 
that we can carry it from place to place; we shall 
also find that it requires some force to separate 
them. 

The reason why the leather “sucker,” as it is 
called, acts in this way is because when we pull the 
string we raise up the centre of the leather, and 
make a little tent-shaped hollow space there between 
the sucker and the stone. The air cannot get into 
the little chamber thus formed, for the soft, wet 
leather fits closely to the stone all round it. But 


the air tries with might and main to force its way in, 
and it presses so closely upon the sucker that it 
actually sticks it all the firmer to the stone. The 
force that is exerted upon the sucker is called 
atmospheric pressure, and is exactly the same power 
which keeps the limpet on the rock and the fly’s 
foot on the ceiling. You will by this time have 
guessed that the tiny hairs that I have been talking 
about have, at their ends, each one a little sucker, 
and that these suckers are capable of supporting the 
weight of their owner. 

A large number of insects are provided with 
these suckers, often of various sizes and shapes. 
In some parts of the world, India for instance, 
there are little lizards which run about like our 
house-flies over the walls and ceilings. Their 
province is to feed on the flies, to which, in loco¬ 
motive powers, they bear so much resemblance. 
There is another very familiar little animal which 
could not get on at aU without such appendages. I 
mean the common medicinal leech. You have often 
an opportunity of seeing these animals exhibited in 
chemists shops in glass tanks of water. Sometimes 
you will see one of them changing his position by 
alternately fastening the suckers at each end of his 
body to the surface of the glass. He, in fact, uses 
his body as if it were a leg with a foot at each end. 
His movements are very much slower than those of 
the fly’s foot; but his suckers act in precisely the 
same manner. 

I think that we can learn a lesson from the foot 
of the little house-fly, beyond what is taught by 
its beautiful structure, and the broad principle of 
atmospheric pressure on which that structure is 
based. I mean that it reminds us that everything 
in nature is worth inquiring into, for we shall 
always find that patient study of apparently un¬ 
important things will reveal to us far more than we 
could ever imagine possible. T. C. H. 


A LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER FOR A NIGHT. 


ILLIE, my lad, I’ll hae to gang to the 
shore for mair oil for the lamps. I had 
no idea my stock had got sae low. 
There’s no enough in the cans to last the 
nicht. I maun awa* at once. Ye’ll no 
mind staying alane till I’m back?” 

“ No, father, Ill no mind. Yell hae good time to 
be back afore it’s dark.” 

“ Quite ; so good-bye, laddie.” 

Kenneth Mayne was the keeper of a lighthouse on 


j the north-east coast of Scotland. As most people 
are aware, it is now usual to have two men at least 
I in all lighthouses, and such was the custom in the 
I case of the Inverkaldy Lighthouse at the date of 
this story; but Kenneth Mayne’s comrade had 
fallen ill only a day or two before the events 
about to be narrated happened, and a substitute 
* had not yet been sent in his place. Willie Mayne 
was a slight, delicate-looking boy, with a pale face 
and fair blue eyes. He had been frail and delicate 
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ever since his mother's death, which happened 
when he was only two years old. He was also a 
little lame, the result of an accident. Altogether, 
he was the very reverse of the person you would 
have willingly chosen to leave in charge of a light¬ 
house at night—a fact to which no one was more 
alive than the boy's own father. 

Kenneth Mayne rowed himself to the mainland 
in his boat, fastened it to the little wooden jetty 
which had been built for the use of the lighthouse 
keepers, and set off for Rowanfells, the nearest 
village. Having purchased a small can of oil, 
sufficient to serve him until he should be able to 
get a larger supply conveyed to the lighthouse, he 
started on his way homeward again. The road he 
was pursuing led along the shore, the sea on one 
hand and a line of steep and lofty cliffs on the 
other. 

Mayne was proceeding at a rapid pace, carrying 
his can on his shoulder, and had reached a break 
in the cliffs made by a narrow ravine, when he was 
suddenly attacked by three men, who leapt out 
upon him from their concealment in the cleft of 
the rocks. Stunned by a blow on the head from a 
heavy bludgeon, he fell to the ground; his as¬ 
sailants were upon him in a moment, and in a 
few m :-.utes had him gagged and bound hand and 
foot. Then the conspirators carried their victim 
between them a little way up the ravine, and left 
him, still unconscious, behind a rock, lying with his 
back against the wail of the cliff. 

Willie Mayne expected his father to be home 
at six o’clock. When that hour arrived without 
him, he became a little anxious. Another hour 
passed, and still Willie could see no signs of his 
father, as he stood on the small wooden landing 
built out from the rocky little islet on which the 
lighthouse was situated, and directed his gaze to 
the shore. He was growing every minute more 
anxious and distressed in mind. What had be¬ 
come of his father ? was it an accident or mishap of 
any kind that had prevented him being back at the 
expected hour ? 

It was now growing dark, and with the approach 
of night Willie’s fears and anxieties increased 
greatly. The lamps would have to be lit, and who 
was to do it? could he possibly manage it? The 
boy knew his own weakness of body and nerve 
only too well, and he feared terribly in his heart 
that he was not equal to the task of kindling the 
lamps. 

He waited on the landing, gazing towards the 
shore in the direction in which his father must ap¬ 
proach, until it was nearly dark. Then he entered 
the house again, and mounted the narrow winding 
stairs to the room where the cans of oil for the 


lamps were kept. Willie felt that at all hazards 
he must make the effort to fill his father's place 
to-night. If the lamps remained unlit no one could 
tell what the consequences might be. Ships were 
constantly passing up and down that part of the 
coast, the captains of which looked to the Inver- 
kaldy Lighthouse both as a warning and a guiding 
beacon. 

Willie knelt down upon the floor. “ Oh, God,” 
he prayed, “give me strength and skill for what 
I have to do, that the ships may not miss the 
lights and be driven on the rocks and the people 
lost. Keep my dear father from danger, and 
bring him safe home again, for Christ's sake. 
Amen.” 

On examination, Willy found that there was still 
some oil remaining in one of the cans, enough to last 
some hours. He took the can and began climbing 
the staircase again until he reached the small 
chamber at the top of the lighthouse which contained 
the lamps. Willie could not nearly reach to the 
lamps standing on the ground. He set the can of 
oil down on the floor, and descended to one of the 
lower rooms, returning with a chair and a wooden 
stool But standing on the stool and the chair, 
the little fellow could not yet reach his object. 

Again descending the long and steep stairs, which 
in itself was a hard and painful task to the boy on 
account of his lameness, he returned with a couple 
of thick books, and placing these on top of the 
stool, he climbed upon the whole pile, and now 
found that he could reach the lamps. 

Willie had seen his father kindle the lights more 
than once, though, from the difficulty he had in 
climbing up to the top of the lighthouse, he was 
not often with his father at such times. Still, he 
understood enough about the matter to pour the 
oil into the lamps and to trim and ignite the 
wicks. 

He had just poured a portion of the oil into the 
first lamp, lifting the large can with some difficulty, 
when the support beneath his feet suddenly gave 
way, and he fell heavily to the ground, striking his 
face against the sharp edge of the can. 

For a few minutes Willie was quite stunned by 
his fall, and lay white and motionless on the floor, 
a thin stream of blood welling up from his fore¬ 
head. The chair had been standing rather unevenly 
on the floor, which Willie had not noticed. In 
leaning forward a little, as he had to do to reach 
the lamps, he had disturbed his balance, and 
hence the accident. 

But Willie’s swoon was not a deep one, and 
presently his consciousness returned. He rose, 
set the chair, the stool, and the books in their 
former position, this time taking care to arrange 
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the pile quite evenly, and again raised himself upon 
them. The blood was still flowing freely from his 
forehead, but Willie heeded it not His whole 
mind and energies were engrossed in his task, his 
one object was to get it quickly and successfully 
accomplished. Through the windows he saw that 
the night had turned out a very dark one, not a 
single star illuminating the black sky ; and Willie 
knew that on such a night the danger to the ships, 
if there were no lights to guide them while passing 
that treacherous part of the coast, would be greatly 
increased. 

One by one Willie replenished the lamps with 
oil, turned up the wicks, and lit them from the 
light with which he had provided himself. The 
broad light flashed its streaming radiance far out 
over the dark waters—a guiding star to whatever 
ships might be abroad upon the seas that night. 

Willie’s task was done, but as he again descended 
to the lower rooms of the lighthouse his feet shook 
beneath him. The strain of strength and nerve to 
one so small and frail of body had been very severe, 
and now that his task was over Willie felt as if 
every bit of strength had gone out of him. But 
there was the feeling iri his heart, too, that he had 
done all he could, that God had answered his 
prayers, and given him just as much strength and 
skill as were necessary for the work which had 
fallen to him to do. 

He sat down in the little sitting-room of the 
lighthouse to await his father’s return, hoping, with 
an intensity of feeling that may be imagined, that 
nothing had happened to him which would prevept 
his reaching home before the oil in the lamps was 
exhausted. 

The plan of the wreckers—for such the men were 
who had waylaid Kenneth Mayne—had thus com¬ 
pletely miscarried. They had seen the lighthouse 
keeper in Rowanfells while they were lounging in 
company at the door of the village inn, knew that 
his comrade was absent from his duties, and quickly 
laid their plans. They left the village together, 
waited in ambush for Kenneth Mayne as he made 


his way home, and assailed him in the manner 
described. 

As soon as it grew dark the conspirators pro¬ 
ceeded to a long rugged reef that stretched out 
from the land far into the sea, almost covered by the 
water at high tide, but lifting a jagged, saw-like ledge 
above the surface at low water. Here the men raised 
a lamp, suspending it from a tripod of poles, and 
arranging it in such a manner that it slowly revolved, 
turning now a bright side, now a dark, towards the 
sea, and thus resembling at a distance the lamps of 
the real lighthouse. 

But they had hardly lit their false beacon when 
they saw, to their rage and chagrin, the lighthouse 
itself flash forth its strong bright blaze. Their 
hopes of luring some unfortunate ship to its destruc¬ 
tion upon the cruel reef, and securing a rich prize 
from the wreck, were frustrated. They knew of 
the presence of the lighthouse keeper’s son, but had 
never for a moment anticipated that the “wee 
cripple,” as they called him, would have strength 
and spirit enough to manage the lamps. 

But baffled in their designs, and enraged as they 
were, the wreckers were not so blinded by anger as 
not to perceive that it would answer no purpose of 
theirs to allow the lighthouse keeper to remain all 
night as they had left him. It might only increase 
the chance of their detection in their attempted 
crime, or if anything happened to Mayne through a 
night’s exposure, aggravate the case against them, 
if their deed ever did come to light. So they 
judged it safest to return to where they had left 
Mayne and release him. 

Long before Kenneth Mayne reached the light¬ 
house, of course, he saw that the lamps were alight, 
and when he did reach home and heard Willie’s 
story, his joy and pride in his little lame son who 
had that night so bravely done his duty—as bravely 
as though he had had double his actual strength— 
could hardly find expression in words. 

“Thank God, laddie!” he said ; “thank God ye 
hae been upborne this nicht to do your duty sae 
bravely and sae weel ! ” 
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A DISCONTENTED DOG. 


S HE kitchen, indeed! And they think I shall 
stay 

To wag my fine tail at the servants all day ! 
I’ve been pampered and spoiled, and I cannot be 
foiled. 

Now how could they fancy a dog of my race 
Could ever prefer such a saucepany place ? 

I’U bark till they give me a better estate; 

I’ll bark, whosoever should come to the gate— 

The baker, the milkman, the bad butcher boys ; 

I’ll bark till I die, if I die of the noise. 


Is seized by a maiden all satin and jewels 
For herself and a dog she is working in crewels. 

Oh, memory sweet, of the things I had best— 

The fluffiest comer, the downiest chair ! 

And now I’m expected to sit anywhere. 

I was constantly called “ Sweetest darling! ” “ Old 
dear!” 

And now not a word — do they know I am 
here? 

To-day I am up on the nursery floor, 

Children I like, I may say adore ! 



The dining-room’s better—more joy to be found— 

The guests are all seated, and I walk around. 

They turn, but they meet me half way with a 
frown, 

And all that they say is, “Go down, dog, go 
down ! ” 

If they’d wish me to beg, or to dance on one leg, 

I should feel more content, for I’m fond of a 
show, 

And like to be chief one wherever I go. 

You must own that the patience of stone is o’er- 
tasked 

If you know you sing well and you never are 
asked. 

The drawing-room’s nicer—the wax tapers gleam— 

There’s a cosy arm-chair for a muffled-up dream. 

(Does the tea-maker know that I’m used to the 
cream ?) 

But just as I’m dozing, the couch of my rest 


They think of one’s ease, and they always say 
“ please.” 

Here, Sophy, and Harry, and nice little Sam, 

Come and see what a beautiful doggie I am. 

What sweet trusting smiles ! I must really unbend. 
Come closer, and each shake a paw like a friend. 
You may pull my left ear just a little as well. 

The dinner plates rattle—phaugh! Mutton I 

smell : 

I suppose it’s the thing for these nursery chicks. 
Three children, myself, and the nurses make six, 
But the cloth’s laid for five—pray where is my 
plate? 

I'm accustomed to sit upon cushions in state ; 

And now a chance morsel just thrown from a dish ! 
I shall not have dinner at all as I wish. 

What! charity bits from a set of tomtits ? 

Thanks, no ! when bad manners so clearly prevail 
I know how to carry my head and my tail. 

I 2 
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“ Elfin Queen.” 


Til go up to the roof—I shall live quite aloof— 
There will I dwell with my comforts increased, 
There I have freedom and starlight at least. 

I shall not be needy though living alone, 

I’m a world to myself, and I’ve brought up a bone ; 
When I'm wanting a tune, I can bay to the moon. 
Perhaps, when they look at me down in the street 
They will think I’m a monument sculptured in 
stone. 


A crown to the house, for my virtues complete ! 
Aha ! what is that ? An impertinent cat! 

Does she dare to creep over my royal demesne ? 
Are the chimneys aware that I do not like 
smoking ? 

The stars are all hidden, the mist it comes soaking. 
Discomfort and cats and a fine drizzling rain l 
Oh, dear ! what a life Pm beginning again ! 

H. P. 



“ELFIN 



There is a clump of islands far away south on 
the great Atlantic Ocean where cold winds blow 
continually and the sun's smile is rarely warm. 
The islands belong to England now, and some 
Englishmen have made their homes out there, 
and, in spite of the bleakness of the climate and 
the loneliness of the situation, have struggled with 
English pluck and endurance until they have 
gathered round their homesteads increasing flocks 
of sheep whose wool already commands a good 
price in the home markets. 

Not many years ago the Governor of these islands 
was a brave and good man; his life had been spent 
in the camp and on the battle-field, wherever duty 


QUEEN.” 

called him ; and many gallant deeds are recorded of 
him. 

But more than for his courage, and more than for 
his wisdom, this Governor I am telling you about 
was loved, and will live in the people's memory for 
his kindness to all living creatures. Children knew 
he was their friend, and would run to him when he 
appeared; animals loved him ; and all who were 
in distress, or were slighted by others, came and 
found in him a protector and helper. It is of his 
kindness of heart towards a poor little destitute 
animal that I am going to tell you. 

Walking one day by himself on the sea-shore, 
watching the great waves break in, his ear caught 
the sound of a feeble and piteous cry. Looking in 
the direction whence the sound was repeated, 
he thought he saw a little dark object moving 
among the stones near the surf; and on going 
towards it he found a very small dirty kitten, too 
frightened and young to run away, who had 
evidently been brought there to die. Its state 
of helpless grief appealed at once to the kind heart 
of the soldier-governor, and taking the little wet 
creature gently up in his arms, he carried it to 
Government House, and gave it warm milk and a 
bed by the fire. 

There were, however, cats enough already in the 
house, and the new-comer was not very warmly 
welcomed. If Pussy were admitted, who knew how 
many more distressed creatures might not seek a 
home where she had found one ? The Governor, 
however, was equal to the occasion. In the harbour 
lav a small yacht, called the Victoria , used by him 
at times for cruising about the islands in, but very 
frequently at anchor, the Government pilots having 
duties on shore to attend to. Kitty was taken on 
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board, and endowed with the name of 44 Elfin 
Queen,’” and furthermore, with a pension to sup¬ 
port her, independently of mice, for the rest of her 
life. 

“ Whatever she costs,” said the Governor to the 
sailor in charge, 44 I will pay for, and pay you 
besides for your trouble. The only thing I stipulate 
for is, that when you leave the boat you will always 
make some provision for 4 Elfin Queen.* ” 

44 Elfin Queen’s ” trials and adventures were not, 
however, ended. One day the Victoria was lying 
at anchor, and the two men who manned her (for 
she was but a small craft) had been sent to another 
part of the island. No one had remembered 
44 Elfin Queen,” who, alone on board, sought vainly 
for a mouse, mewed piteously for her accustomed 
food, and felt very hungry and unhappy as the 
hours, and at last two days, went by. She would 
certainly have been starved, poor little thing ! had 
not her first friend remembered her. 

He was looking from his window on the morning 
of the third day on which “Elfin Queen” had 
reigned alone, when, among the shipping in the 
harbour, his eye caught sight of the Victoria , and 
he thought of his little protegee. 

44 As likely as not Davis has forgotten 4 Elfin 
Queen,* ’* said he. 44 1 will go and see.” And 
taking a piece of fish from the breakfast table, he 
made his way to the harbour, and called for a boat 


44 If you want anything well done, do it yourself,’* 
said he, when some one suggested he might save 
himself the trouble by sending. When the boat 
neared the yacht he called, and puss, with revived 
hope and erect tail, jumped on the bulwarks, utter¬ 
ing a prolonged weak cry of hunger. She was 
indeed a pitiable sight, so thin and hungry ; and I 
think—glory and praise as he had won in different 
parts of the world—nothing gave the Governor 
purer pleasure than it did now to feed with his own 
hands the eager 44 Elfin Queen.” 

Unwilling to risk her suffering a second time 
from similar neglect, he took her back to Govern¬ 
ment House, where she at once signified her dis¬ 
approval of civilised life by a rapid disappearance 
up the drawing-room chimney. When at last 
she was coaxed from her hiding-place, she was, as 
you may imagine, a perfect little sweep; but I 
am glad to say that in the end 44 Elfin Queen** became 
perfectly reconciled to her change of position, and 
learnt to love her kind preserver. 

Now I hope all children who have read this true 
story will always help poor creatures in trouble, 
and never by thoughtlessness or neglect make 
them suffer. Remember— 

'' He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loves us all." M. D. 



A WONDERFUL SEA IN THE DESERT. 


SEA in the Sahara ! 
Can you fancy such 
an extraordinary, im¬ 
probable, and unna¬ 
tural thing? Well, 
whether you can 
imagine such a 
marvel or not, it 
is quite possible you 
may wake up one 
fine morning, and 
hear that this pro¬ 
posed undertaking 
is being carried out, 
for our neighbours 
across the Straits of 
Dover have, for some time past, been earnestly 
discussing how it can best be accomplished. 


I must say the notion is delightful. To think 
of being able to create a sea in that vast expanse 
whose ever recurring waves of sand spread their 
desolating influence in all directions—checking 
vegetation, overwhelming towns and villages, and 
destroying and burying the most splendid works 
of man—is very gratifying. And when we come to 
remember how, in the case of the Suez Canal, after 
many unsuccessful attempts in past ages, man has 
at length triumphed over almost insurmountable 
obstacles, there seems no good reason why we 
should not be able to form this sea in the desert. 
Let me tell you how the matter stands. 

Algeria is, as you know, a French province, 
and has been since 1830, in which year the French 
completed its conquest. In the north it is extremely 
fertile, but to the south is the great desert of the 
Sahara, where the land is almost entirely sterile. 
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A Wonderful Sea in the Desert. 


One of the most amazing sights of these 
regions is a collection of dried-up lakes, or chotts , 
as they are termed. To tell you how these lakes 
were formed, we must go a long way back. In far¬ 
away geological ages, it is thought that the centre 
of Africa was occupied by a large ocean, but be 
that as it may, there seems very good ground for 
believing that, not so very many hundred years 
ago, there existed a great bay, extending from the 
Mediterranean into the Sahara. 

If you take a map of the north of Africa, you will 
see on the east coast of Tunis the Gulf of Gabes ; 
and it is supposed that there was at one time a 
large bay leading from this gulf inland, through 
Tunis and Algeria, over two hundred miles in 
length, in some places as much as fifty miles wide. 
This was called the Great Triton Bay, and is 
alluded to by Pindar, Herodotus and other ancient 
writers ; and it would seem, from anchors and other 
evidences of shipping found at a later date in these 
regions, that ships of some considerable size navi¬ 
gated its waters. 

In the course of time, however, the sand carried 
down by the bay towards the sea gradually blocked 
up the mouth of the bay, forming an isthmus across 
it, and cutting off its communication with the 
Mediterranean. Then the bay, no longer supplied 
with a continuous flow of water, became contracted 
in its dimensions by evaporation, and formed itself 
into lakes, which also, in course of ages, were unable 
to hold their waters from being drawn into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere by the fierce heat 
of the sun, and thus gradually disappeared, leaving 
only those dried-up remains, termed chotts, covered 
with a thick deposit of crystalline salt, which glitters 
at a distance in the sunlight like snow upon the 
mountains. 

Not only can these chotts be turned to no good 
account as they at present exist, but they are 
exceedingly dangerous places to travel about in, 
and you would as soon think of ascending the Alps 
as of traversing them without a guide. 

The question now arises whether a passage can 
be cut through the isthmus which divides these 
chotts from the Mediterranean and whether they 
can be kept flooded to such a depth as to make a 
navigable sea. 

Captain Roudaire, a skilled French engineer, 
having carefully surveyed the district, is strongly 
in favour of the project, and states that the sea 
could be created at a cost of about ,£1,200,000. 
The nearest chott to the Mediterranean is only 
about eleven miles from the Gulf of Gabes, and 
having pierced a channel through this isthmus, 
he believes that the waters would rush through it, 
widening and deepening it in their passage towards 


the interior. Channels of communication would, 
of course, also have to be cut between each of the 
separate chotts, so as to connect them together, and 
then we should have an expanse about as large as 
Wales in the depths of the Sahara covered with the 
busy craft of all nations. 

And now you want to know what good the sea 
would be. First of all, it is believed it would 
greatly improve both the climate and productive¬ 
ness of the surrounding country. At present, 
with the exception of a few oases, covered with 
palm-trees, the country is a desert, rendered almost 
uninhabitable in the summer by the siroccos, 
or heated winds laden with sand, which sweep 
across the Sahara. The rivers, too, are dried up, 
and hosts of locusts are borne upon the winds, 
more destructive to vegetation by far than that 
renowned Colorado beetle, whose portrait is now 
so well known throughout our land. 

With an inland sea, the moisture created by 
evaporation would become condensed on the 
neighbouring mountains, and would return in 
grateful showers upon the thirsty land; the rivers, 
provided with weirs to store these waters, would 
form running streams, and the soil, which is 
really very rich, would be rendered highly pro¬ 
ductive. That this is not an unreasonable expec¬ 
tation is proved by what has taken place at Suez. 
Before the canal was cut, the rainfall was fitful and 
uncertain ; now it is periodical and regular. And 
Suez is but a canal, with no high mountains near. 
Here we should have a large sea, and there are 
extensive mountain ranges close at hand. 

A large inland traffic would, too, probably spring 
up with the tribes of the interior, who now carry 
their goods to Tripoli, Morocco, and elsewhere, for 
the sea voyage would afford a much shorter and 
easier means of transmission to the great markets 
than the route by which they now travel with their 
camels. The sea would likewise form a barrier 
against the incursions of the locusts, who would 
be drowned by myriads in its waters. 

Of course there are two sides to every question, 
and persons are not wanting who believe that this 
scheme would do harm instead of good. They 
think the sea would probably dry up, like its pre¬ 
decessor the grand Triton Bay, that it would be 
so shallow as to be hardly navigable, or that it 
would create dangerous marshes along its banks, 
which w’ould spread pestilence. 

But the effect of this adverse opinion will be 
that the matter will be most carefully inquired 
into before any attempt is made to carry it out. 

So now, when you hear people talking about this 
new enterprise, you will not be quite ignorant of 
what is meant by the proposed Saharan Sea. 
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FRIENDS AND FOES 

X C E PT 
when some 
rebellious 
Kaffir or Zulu 
chief gives our 
Government the 
trouble of send¬ 
ing out troops 
to put down an 
insurrection, or 
carry on a war, 
we do not hear 
much, it is true, 
about our South 
African posses¬ 
sions. 

And yet they 
are of immense 
extent, being already over six times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and it is probable that they 
will increase in area from time to time, for there 
is a scheme, which may be adopted before many 
years have passed, for the confederation of all 
the provinces into one dominion, like that of 
Canada. 

As I dare say you know, the Dutch were the 
first to found a colony in South Africa, and it was 
not till 1797 that an English Governor was sent 
out, nor till 1806 that we established a permanent 
footing at the Cape of Good Hope. At the 
present time, our colonies include the following 
states :—Cape Colony, by far the .largest division, 
extending from the Atlantic for five or six hundred 
miles towards the Indian Ocean, and some four 
hundred miles from the Antarctic Ocean north¬ 
wards, an extent being five times that of England; 
Natal, a province on the east coast; Griqualand 
West, famed for its diamonds ; and the recently 
annexed province of the Transvaal. 

Now, our authority over this vast country has 
not progressed at all times under peaceable con¬ 
ditions, for the native has in his heart always 
longed to be rid of his conquerors. From time 
to time the Kaffirs have been incited to rebellion 
by some pugnacious chief, and we have thus 
been engaged in no less than six Kaffir wars, 
the last of which, in 1850, cost us ^2,000,000, 
without counting the recent Zulu War. 

The population of colonial South Africa is some¬ 
what over two millions and a quarter, of which 
nearly two millions are natives and the rest white 
men—Dutch and English. Thus you will see how 
large is the proportion of natives to colonists, and 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

it thus becomes necessary to nip in the bud any 
insurrectionary movement, as, in case it spreads, 
terrible consequences are likely to follow. At 
the commencement of one war the natives 
advanced into the European settlements, and 
murdered men, women, and children in large 
numbers before they were met and overcome 
by our soldiers. Nowadays, however, the Fingoes 
and Basutos, two important tribes, are our staunch 
adherents, having learnt the blessings of settled 
government; but the Galekas and the Gaikas, 
—two tribes inhabiting a region known as Kaf- 
fraria, a province on the east coast lying between 
Natal and Cape Colony—have been unwise enough 
to enter upon a campaign the end of which has 
been similar to that of the five previous cam¬ 
paigns, in each of which the coloured man has 
had to give way before the superior prowess, 
organisation, and intelligence of the white. 

Perhaps, however, you would like to know 
something more of the different peoples I have 
named. The Kaffirs are a powerful tribe, spread 
over Cape Colony, who have proved the most 
determined foes both to Dutch and English 
colonisation, but who are now generally in a very 
fair state of civilisation, and progress very different 
from their savage ancestors ; and only a very small 
number, including the Gaikas and Galekas, are 
actively opposed to our Government. The Kaffirs, 
as a race, do not, indeed, bear a very good character 
for industry and perseverance, but when they do 
settle to work they make valuable servants, and 
are capable of holding their own even against the 
labour of the white man. 

Then there are the peaceable Fingoes, who in 
former times were driven southward from Zulu- 
land among the Galekas, who made them slaves 
and called them “dogs,” which indeed is the 
real meaning of the word Fingo. Crushed and 
oppressed beneath their fierce and inhuman treat¬ 
ment, the Fingoes at length applied to our Govern¬ 
ment to deliver them from their bondmasters. 
The British Government interfered in their behalf, 
but instead of their grievances being redressed, 
the Galekas ill-treated their slaves worse than 
before, murdering them in large numbers. Then 
the English stepped in and freed the Fingoes, 
who were given a district bordering on the terri¬ 
tory' of their former masters. And gradually, from 
the abject state of misery in which they were at 
the time of their deliverance, have these people 
increased in prosperity, in number and importance, 
till they now form a large community, using ploughs 
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and other agricultural implements, owning flocks 
and herds, having schools for their children, good 
houses to live in, churches to go to, and money 
to lay out on improving their country, while those 
who despised them as “ dogs ” are still lingering in 
the paths of barbarism and ignorance. 

The Basutos, a people dwelling between Kaffraria 
and the Orange Free State, were some years ago 
worsted in a contest with the latter. Their country 
having been annexed, there was soon a marvellous 
improvement in their condition. They have be¬ 
come such obedient and faithful allies, and so 
thorough is their confidence in our Government, 
that some time since, when the nephew of the 
chief had committed a crime, his uncle not only 
apprehended him, but sentenced him to severe 
punishment. They have begun to trade in real 
earnest, towns are springing up, stone houses are 
taking the place of mud huts, and thousands of 
acres hitherto lying waste are being brought under 
cultivation. 

Thus you see that, instead of losing real indepen¬ 
dence and happiness, the natives gain immensely 
by having a fixed and liberal government. Tribal 
wars then cease to take place ; and having time 
to turn their attention to bettering their condition, 
they soon possess comfortable homes, cattle and 
sheep, smiling corn-fields, and have the means, if 
they like to use them, of enriching themselves in a 
moderate way without let or hindrance. 

One of the remarkable industries of South Africa 
is ostrich farming, and there are some large estab¬ 
lishments devoted entirely to this pursuit The 
ostriches are worth about ^30 a piece, and the 
feathers from each bird are valued at about ,£15 
per annum. The eggs are hatched artificially, and 
great care has to be exercised so that none may be 
lost, for as every egg is worth about £$, a little 
fortune could soon be wasted were not every pre¬ 
caution used to make the hatching a success. 

Sugar-making also forms an occupation which 
gives employment to a good number of people 
an South Africa. Strange to say, however, the 
labourers are “ coolies * imported from India. The 
sngar planters say the Kaffirs won’t work steadily, 
and that therefore they cannot employ them; but 
perhaps, after a time, a better state of things may 
coroe about, and the Kaffir, who has plenty of good 
in him, may be less fitful in the performance of 
his work, and the white masters take a little 
more trouble to encourage him and bear with his 
waywardness. 

It is only eleven years ago that a great dis¬ 
covery was made that there were diamonds in 
ihe district called Griqualand West. Before that 


time the country was about as unprepossessing and 
useless as any portion of South Africa. But imme¬ 
diately that wonderful fact became known there 
were claims put forward for the possession of the 
land, which was ultimately annexed by Great 
Britain. One farm, owned by a Dutch boer, was 
disposed of by him for about ,£6,000, and before 
long was purchased by our Government for no less 
than ,£100,000. A mine now stands on the spot, 
from which it is estimated that diamonds to the 
value of j£ 12,000,000 have been extracted. A 
town has grown up in the vicinity—not a nice 
clean town of red or white brick, paved with flag¬ 
stones, and rejoicing in parks, gardens, and foun¬ 
tains, but a town which, considering all the diffi¬ 
culties under which it has been built, is about 
as comfortable as could be expected. The heat in 
summer is intense, and the town is surrounded by 
an arid waste, which does not increase the comfort 
of those residing in it. The price of provisions is 
enormous, having to be conveyed hundreds of miles 
across country from the coast; and thus, though 
many fortunes have been made, many failures and 
disappointments have also been experienced, and, 
indeed, numbers of persons ruined; and even though 
good “ finds * are made, expenses run away with a 
large portion of the amount realised. But the 
diamond fields afford employment to some thou¬ 
sands of Kaffirs, and about £ 1,000,000 a year is 
paid as wages, so that there is a bright side as 
well as a dark side to the question. 

The story of the discovery of the first diamond is 
curious and interesting. Some children were ob¬ 
served by a boer playing with a bright stone, and 
thinking it might be valuable, he offered to purchase 
it. But the mother of the children refused to sell 
what she considered a worthless trifle, and preferred 
to give the stone, which proved to be a diamond, 
and was purchased, later on, by the governor of the 
colony for ,£500. The same boer, later on, made 
another desirable acquisition by buying a diamond 
which he sold for over j£i 1,000. 

One of our latest annexations—that of the Trans¬ 
vaal—was made in 1877. The State before then 
had been a Dutch Republic ; but unable to cope 
with disturbances which arose amongst the natives, 
the district was fast falling into disorder, when 
a British Commissioner was appointed to inquire 
into affairs. It was in January that.our com¬ 
missioner rode into Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, with a few mounted policemen, and in 
the following May we received the astounding 
news that the entire territory, considerably larger 
than the whole of the British Isles, had been placed 
under British protection. 
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JACK’S FOUNDLING. 

By the Author of" Sulky Sue," &c. 


■ ACK DAY was as happy as a king, ay, 
happier, for if we may believe all that 
is said of them, kings are not the most 
happy of mortals. King Richard, for 
instance, must have been very sad and 
weary, shut 
up, a prisoner, 
in that dreary 
castle, away 
from dear old 
England,after 
he had fought 
so bravely 
in the Holy 
Land, while 
his faithful 
servant, with 
heavy heart, 
was wander¬ 
ing from 
castle to 
castle, search¬ 
ing for him 
and singing 
that favourite song of his master’s under the win¬ 
dows as a sign that he was near. John Lackland, 
too, his brother, was anything but happy when 
his barons made him sign the Magna Charta at 
Runnymede ; and poor, weak, wavering Charles I. 
must have been almost broken-hearted when he 
bade his wife and dear little children good-bye 
before laying his head on the block and having 
it cut off. Oh no ! kings are not the happiest 
beings alive ; great people have great trials, and 
little people have small trials. So as Jack ranked 
among the last, we will suppose that his trials were 
small—small in the eyes of the world, which never 
will see folks’ trials as they themselves see them. 
One thing that troubled Jack was that he had 
neither father, mother, sister, nor brother, but had 
to live alone with his great-grandmother, whose 
childhood was so very, very far back in her life, 
that she had forgotten what it was like, and so she 
expected Jack to be as grave as a judge, as wise as 
a man, and as quiet as a mouse, in all of which 
he disappointed her. Oh no ! Jack was not at all 
like what Granny Day expected him to be, but was 
just a free, lighthearted boy, as merry as a cricket, 
and with as many tricks as a monkey, singing and 


whistling the live-long day when not sighing for 
some one younger, more prankish and lively than 
granny to brighten up home of an evening, it was 
only in the evenings that Jack felt this want, for all 
the day long he was out on the towing-path, in sun¬ 
shine and 
shadow, on 
wet days and 
dry, earning 
his bread by 
the sweat of 
his brow as a 
driver with 
other hard- 
workers like 
himself. Poor 
Jack! he was 
only eleven; 
he began fol¬ 
lowing the 
example of 
his great fore¬ 
father early, 
and found 
thorns and 
thistles in his 
life on the 
banks of the 
busy river 
just as other 
people do as delvers and tillers of the soil. 

Well, one fine September day, when the sun was 
shining with golden hues and the flush and the 
glow of autumn lay on the fields, the woods, and 
the wide breezy downs, all young things rejoicing 
and making merry the while, as if winter were not 
hastening on, Jack was at his post on the banks of 
the great sweeping river with his favourite horse, 
that knew almost as much about towing and river 
traffic as Jack himself. Almost, not quite as much, 
so thought the boy, for he had a rather high opinion 
of his own skill and prowess in his calling. It was 
natural, for we are all apt, if we take any interest in 
our work, to see our own achievements in rose 
colour, especially in our first setting out in life. I 
wish you could have seen him on the sunlit path, 
the late autumn flowers bowing at him, the butter¬ 
flies peeping at him, the bees humming around him, 
the blue sky smiling—smiling as he tramped alonp 
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just in front of his horse, his hands in his pockets, 
his whip under his arm, whistling till his cheeks 
puffed out like two rosy apples. His trousers were 
tucked up in a jaunty, independent sort of way ; no 
coat adorned his back; and his hat was bent and 
battered—quite a marvel with regard to fashion. 
Certainly there was not a bit of the dandy about 
Jack Day. On, and on, and on went the young 
driver and his brute friend—the very horse seemed 
glad to be out, and pulled with a will, turning his 
mute, soft eyes repeatedly towards Jack, as if to 
see whether he was as glad as himself. Oh, it was 
a glorious morning; a jolly life this towing up and 
down the river! Happy as a king ! a king was 
never so simply happy as was Jack Day on that 
autumn morning. 

But, lo ! there, at the side of the path, sat a blot 
amid all this autumn glory and gladness, a little, 
tattered, dusty girl, with a very sad, weary face. 
Jack cracked his whip at her in passing in his 
merry way. 

“ Please, sir, I wish I was you,” said the small 
blot, in a weak, piping voice, glancing across at 
him in awe. 

“ Well, in the first place, now, I guess I aint sir 
any more than you are ma’am,” grinned Jack, 
sending on his horse, which knew all about the 
rule, “jog along, keep moving,” better than Jack, 
it seemed, and stopping himself to look at her. 
“ And, in the next place, what would you do if you, 
was me?” Jack knew nothing about grammar, 
we will suppose. 

“ I’d do as you do,” was the prompt reply. 

“ And how’s that ?” queried amused Jack. 

“ Tramp along as if I was somebody, and puff 
out my cheeks, and whistle,” said the small, tattered 
maiden, shyly, breaking off bits of grass from the 
bank. 

“ Whe—e—e—e—ew ! and what next ?” laughed 
Jack, thinking it would take a great deal of 
whistling to puff her poor thin cheeks out, and in 
no way offended at the remark made upon his 
own. 

“ Oh, if I was rich like you and saw a little 
girl sitting down here tired, and hungry, and 
thirsty, and everything, I’d take her home, and 
give her something to'eat and drink, I would!” 
was the wistful reply. 

“ Rich ! I aint rich, Pm as poor as Job’s dog ! ” 
cried Jack. 

“ Oh ! I thought you was ; ” and the great blue 
eyes of the child wandered from Jack to the horse, 
and away to the barge, a great blot on the sunshiny 
river—as she was a small one on its banks. 

“ Neither of them’s mine, you know,” spoke the 
boy,, reading her thoughts. 


“ And haven’t you got nothing to eat, no more 
than I ? ” It was in a weak sobbing voice she put 
the question, that poor little ragged mite, with 
naked dusty feet. 

“ Oh, my ! I’ve got a bit of grub to eat,” replied 
Jack, scratching his head, and looking this way 
and that. “ I say, where did you come from ? ” 

“ London.” 

“ And where’s your mother ? ” 

“Dead.” 

“ Well, your father, then ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ Brothers and sisters ? ” 

“Dead.” Poor little plaintive voice, and pale 
tearful face ! The boy coughed, and looked away. 

“ They’re all dead, it seems,” said he to himself. 

“ They are,” spoke the girl, who had sharp ears, 
“and I was starving and dying, so I came out 
here where folks have a plenty, and live ever so 
long.” 

“ Oh! I don’t know about the plenty—we country 
folk do as best we may ; but I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do: you stay here till I knock off work to-night, 
and I’ll take you home and give you a meal,” so 
promised the kind-hearted boy. Was it an angel 
whispered the thought to him ? Then he cracked 
his whip and moved on after his horse, pulling 
and tugging in advance of him as faithfully as if 
he, his young driver, were at his side, before the 
small girl could think it was true. 

“ I say, do you mean it ? ” she cried after him, in 
a moment, her heart throbbing with hope. 

“Ay, I mean it,” was his reassuring answer; 
then on and on, he passed up the towing-path and 
was lost to sight. 

How slowly the hours went by to the hungry 
child till “ knocking-off-work time” came, and 
Jack was at liberty to lead home his almost self- 
invited little guest to Granny Day. 

“ Here, granny, is a visitor for you,” such was 
Jack’s introduction. You should have seen granny 
peering through her spectacles at the small, ragged, 
dirty thing as she stood, timid and shy, holding 
Jack’s hand. 

“ Well, I never! ” and up went granny’s hands 
in amazement 

“ Well, I know she aint no grand lady, but 
she’s hungry, and thirsty, and tired. Granny, let 
her have a bit and a drop,” pleaded Jack. 

Now granny, old as she was, had not for¬ 
gotten how to be kind and pitiful, so she invited 
the small thing to partake of their evening meal, 
then on the table. But first the two ladies dived 
away into the back kitchen, and then upstairs, and 
finally appeared hand-in-hand, granny with her 
eyes like sunbeams, and her small guest very 
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shamefaced, but clean, in one of granny’s gowns 
with a train as long as any court lady’s. Didn’t 
Jack laugh as he looked at the little guy ! Didn’t 
granny laugh—granny so old, so feeble, and grey, 
who would never be young again ! Didn’t Lizzie 
laugh ! Ay, the three laughed all tea-time ! And 
Lizzie was to stay all night and sleep on a pallet- 
bed by the side of granny’s bed, for to tramp far 
in that long gown of granny’s would be an im¬ 
possibility. As for her rags, the old lady burnt 
them after tea, while Lizzie wondered what would 
happen next. 

On the morrow, Miss Eva, a small fairy who 
lived at the vicarage, and called the vicar papa, 
came to the cottage and laughed heartily at funny 
long-robed Lizzie ; but she went home afterwards 
and brought over some of her own clothes for the 
poor child, and, somehow, they settled it between 
them, that Lizzie was to live with Jack and granny. 

So Jack had hi$ wish, and a young bright thing 
full of fun made home pleasant for him ; and he 
never grudged his share towards her support. 
Grudged! Nay, he was glad, thankful that she 
was there, for in a few weeks trouble came. 
Granny broke her leg, and had to lie in bed long 
weeks and months till spring returned with its 
sunshine and flowers. Then she could only creep 
about on a crutch, and Lizzie was nurse and 
servant all in one, the very stay and comfort of 
the house. Poor granny would never be able to 
walk without her crutch again. What a good 
thing it was that Jack had brought home the 


small waif on that bright autumn day! She was 
the very light and joy of young Jack’s and old 
granny’s life, with her rosy sunny face, helpful 
hands, and nimble feet, here, there, and everywhere 
where she was wanted. 

Jack said something like this to granny, one 
Sunday, when they were sitting in the garden on 
a rude seat of his own contriving ; and, for answer, 
she found out a text in her large-lettered Bible, 
and told him to read it: “ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers : for thereby some have enter¬ 
tained angels unawares.” Jack’s heart throbbed 
with joy as he read; it seemed a simple thing 
which he had done, and yet he knew he had denied 
for himself many a comfort to help to provide for the 
little foundling. As he mused about it, he fancied 
the words came stealing on the breeze, gentle and 
low, almost like a sigh, “Ye have done it unto 
me, rj It was only the rustling of the leaves with 
the Sabbath stillness brooding over them; but 
Jack felt very glad, and glanced across at Lizzie, 
flitting among the flowers, gathering a posy, 
with something like awe. Presently he read the 
verse to the little girl herself, but she only blushed 
and looked startled, saying in her childish way, 
that she could not help trying to make Jack and 
dear granny happy, considering what they had 
done for her, but that she did not feel like an 
angel. Happy Jack ! Happy Lizzie! giving and 
taking, taking and giving. And happy granny, 
with the love of two such fresh young beings to 
soothe you in your weariness ! 


SOMETHING ABOUT BRIGANDS; 

WITH STORIES OF THEIR DOINGS. 


OOKING only at its brighter 
side, we are accustomed to 
think of Italy as one of the 
fairest countries in the world. We 
associate with it all that is lovely 
and picturesque in the earth ; and 
as in our mind’s eye there pass 
before us its gay cities and moun¬ 
tains of grandeur, its enchanting lakes and 
glistening bays, its vineyards and orange-groves, 
its orchards and its gardens, we see only a land 
of sunshine and of countless delights. But there 
is a darker side to this picture ; and with that 
which is so beautiful and so pleasant, is to be found 
in that country much that is ill-looking and dis¬ 
agreeable—much that lessens its many charms. 

Foremost among the blots which stain and 


disgrace Italy is the system of robbery, by bands 
of armed men called brigands or banditti, which 
prevails here and there within its borders. These 
bands are usually commanded by bold and skilful 
leaders; and their principal mode of operation is 
to waylay travellers who may be visiting lonely 
portions of the country, to make them prisoners, 
and detain them in their custody until heavy sums 
of money have been paid as ransoms by them. 

Brigandage, as it is called, has been known in 
Italy for a great number of years, and to an imagi¬ 
native and romance-loving race like the Italians, 
its false air of heroism doubtless causes it to 
possess many attractions. There can be little doubt 
that it originally arose through the favourable 
opportunities for carrying it on which the moun¬ 
tainous nature of the country afforded; and one 
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cause of its increase at first was that, Italy being 
then divided into several small states, the brigands 
were often enabled, by simply crossing the fron¬ 
tier of one state into another, to secure them¬ 
selves from capture. In modem times, especially 
since these states have been united, the pursuit of 
brigandage has somewhat decreased in extent, and 
has been mainly restricted to the southern portions 
of the kingdom ; the bands being now chiefly found 
in the mountain passes near Naples, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, and in the island of Sicily, 
though there are other portions of the country 
which are not quite free from them. 

Within the last few years several cases of 
brigandage have occurred in Naples and in Sicily. 
It was at Paestum, near the former place, that a 
Mr. Moens, and a clergymen, named Mr. Aynsley, 
were in 1865 waylaid, and only released after many 
days of imprisonment on paying a fine of ^5,100; 
and it was at Lercara, in Sicily, that, so lately as 
November, 1876, a Mr. Rose, an Englishman 
connected with a Sicilian commercial establish¬ 
ment, was captured. We can perhaps convey no 
better idea of how these brigands exercise their 
calling than by telling you of the manner in which 
the latter-named gentleman was treated. 

It appears that early in the month we have 
named, Mr. Rose and his brother, with two 
servants, alighted at the railway station of Lercara. 
Mr. Rose and his servant there mounted horses, and 
his brother followed in a carriage with the second 
servant; two other conveyances filled with appa¬ 
rently friendly people, nine in number, appearing 
immediately behind them. Mr Rose proceeded on 
his journey, but had gone but a little distance, when 
suddenly a celebrated brigand named Leone—upon 
whose head a reward of ^1,000 had been set for three 
years, and who was subsequently, in June, 1877, 
put to death—presented himself with three other 
men well mounted. Leone at once ordered Mr. 
Rose to dismount. This the latter did, but seeing 
his brother’s and the other carriages following at 
only a short distance from him he ran towards 
them and called for help, thinking the party 
would easily outmatch the brigands. Judge of 
his astonishment when all except his brother and 
the two servants seemed paralysed with fear, and 
on Leone riding up to them they were dared to 
raise even a finger ! Mr. Rose then offered £ 2,000 
if Leone would release him ; but the brigand con¬ 
temptuously shrugged his shoulders, made Mr. 
Rose dismount, and carried him off—the latter 
having to ride for sixteen hours, when the horse 
being exhausted, was abandoned. Four hours 
later the soldiers were informed of the matter, and 
the chase of Leone began, but it came to nothing. 


On the morning of the 5th of November, the 
brigands arrived at a cave, and remained there 
seven days. On the eighth night, finding that they 
were being pursued by an armed force, Leone and 
his followers, with their captive, abandoned the 
cave, and remained on the march all night, the 
same thing occurring every succeeding night, until 
Mr. Rose was released. We are told that during 
this period they remained stationary in a wood 
from morning until midday, supporting themselves 
on bread, cheese, and wine. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Rose was made by Leone 
to write letters to his family ; and he was retained 
by them until he consented to give a ransom of 
^4,000. On this being done, he was taken to a 
railway station by some of the band, presented by 
them with a mantle, a cap, and a third-class pas¬ 
senger ticket, and set at liberty. 

It seems almost incredible that such a state 
of things as this should exist in the present day ; 
but what we have told you really occurred. Some 
of our readers will, however, naturally inquire why 
it was that Leone and his followers were not over¬ 
powered when they first attacked Mr. Rose. We 
will tell them; for it is in the explanation of the 
strange conduct of the persons in the carriages, when 
they were defied by Leone, that one of the chief 
secrets of the continued existence of brigandage is 
to be found. It is said that there are in Italy—more 
especially in Sicily—a very great number of persons, 
some even of the better classes, who are actually in 
the pay of the brigands ; and that these find out by 
various means the arrangements of the tourists and 
others who may be intending to make journeys 
into the country districts. These future move¬ 
ments are then communicated to the banditti; 
and thus “ round a band of the latter, a vast asso¬ 
ciation of evil-doers forms itself, and enriches 
itself in different ways by means of brigandage.” 

It is supposd that some of the persons we speak 
of not only furnished Leone with all the necessary 
information as to the proper time to make the 
seizure of Mr Rose, and informed him in ad¬ 
vance of the coming of the latter, but that the 
apparently friendly people in the carriages which 
followed his own were his very betrayers, and 
that they appeared as they did in order to give 
him an additional sense of security on starting on 
the journey. If Leone had not known these persons 
it hardly seems likely that he would have dared to 
face them, and defy them ; nor could he afterwards, 
unless he had had many confederates, have become 
acquainted, as he did with much exactness, with 
the movements of the soldiers who were in pursuit 
of him, and whom he succeeded in eluding. 

Receiving such assistance as that to which we 
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have referred, it is not difficult, therefore, to under¬ 
stand how it is that the banditti still prosper ; nor 
does there seem much prospect of their decreasing in 
numbers while they continue to be thus encouraged. 
There are, moreover, besides those of which we have 
spoken, other causes—connected with the weak and 
uncertain authority of the government in dealing 
with brigandage—which tend to keep the system 
alive. We do not intend, however, to weary you by 
entering into these ; but as you may perhaps be glad 
to hear a little more about the brigands themselves, 
we propose, instead, to relate one or two stories 
concerning some of their past doings—though we 
must preface the first anecdote by saying that the 
feeling of gratitude displayed by the man Gaetano, 
—who is there spoken of—does not by any means 
faithfully represent the usual disposition of the 
banditti. 

Among the most notorious bandit chiefs of Italy 
in former days, were three brothers named Van- 
darelli, who carried on their principal depredations 
at a spot not far frqm Naples, and known as the 
Pass of Bovino. This pass was long, steep, and in 
some parts very narrow; and on the one side of 
the road was a roaring mountain stream, while on 
the other were hills covered with trees and under¬ 
wood. In its whole length, which was about fifteen 
miles, there were no habitations ; and altogether it 
was exactly the neighbourhood which would be 
favourable to the carrying out of dark deeds of 
brigandage. 

In this valley the Vandarelli remained for a very 
long time ; and it is said that many years will 
elapse before the tourist will pass it without hearing 
of their doings. These robbers were so formidable, 
that rarely could a company of travellers pass by 
without being stopped ; and even when the govern¬ 
ment mail was escorted by a large body of troops, 
the latter were sometimes overcome. 

This band would sometimes waylay a party of 
travellers (if they were known to be wealthy), and 
would then carry them off to recesses in the moun¬ 
tains, where they would detain them until ransomed; 
and it is related that on one occasion they intercepted 
in the Pass of Bovino, a large party who were on 
their way from Naples to a grand wedding. The 
line of carriages was quickly surrounded by the 
brigands; the ladies and gentlemen of the party 
were immediately obliged to alight; and then made 
to mount up the hill-side, where they had to wait 
until their conveyances had been ransacked by the 
robbers. They were next compelled to set off to¬ 
gether, until, after a long march, they halted at a low 
hut in the middle of a thick wood. Into this, where 
they found women and children, they were forced, 
and trembling and exhausted, were bidden to sit 


down on some long benches which were provided 
for them. Some of the banditti very soon followed 
them, and ere long two of the chiefs entered. One 
of the latter then addressed the captives, and 
informed them that he knew that they could well 
afford a good ransom, and that they would be 
detained until one of their servants procured a 
stated sum of money, and returned with it to a 
place which would be appointed. It was already late, 
and it would nave been impossible for the ransom to 
be obtained till the following day at the earliest; 
the hut was simply intolerable ; and what the feel¬ 
ings of the party were on hearing this, can be 
imagined. 

Suddenly, however, when the prospect before 
them seemed bitter in the extreme—when nothing 
but horrible imprisonment during the night, and 
perhaps longer, appeared to be in store for them — 
one of the captured gentlemen was struck by the 
sunburnt face of a member of the brigand band. 
He at once directed his wife to look at him, and 
as she did so, a tear came to the man’s eyes; and 
throwing his gun into a comer, and crossing the 
room, he took the lady’s hand, and respectfully 
kissed it 

Strange to say, this brigand was no other than 
Gaetano, once the servant of the lady and gentle¬ 
man, and a man to whom, years before, they had 
shown great kindness. It is said that after a proper 
recognition the robber took the chief aside, and a 
few moments later the gentleman, his wife, and 
their companions were told that they might con¬ 
tinue their journey on leaving all the property they 
had about them. There was some murmuring 
among the other brigands, but it was the will of 
the chiefs that the party should not be retained ; 
and so the ladies and gentlemen, emptying their 
pockets, and glad to get away at any cost, were set 
at liberty, and were soon descending the hill with 
spirits—as well as with personal possessions—much 
lighter than when they had ascended it. The 
carriages, the postilions, and the drivers were, after 
some delay, collected; the party were assured by 
the chiefs that they were safe for the remainder 
of the journey ; and so all set off merrily— 
rejoicing in their fortunate escape. 

A very bold act of brigandage took place in 
November, 1818, during the residence of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte at Frascati, a place situated 
some few miles from Rome; and its scene was near 
the villa which the prince occupied. It is related 
that a party of robbers first seized the old priest 
of the family, as he was out walking, and having 
plundered him of everything, including his clothes, 
bound him hand and foot. As they surmised, 
when the dinner hour arrived, and the priest was 
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missing, a servant was sent out in search of him, 
and the latter left the door open.. Through this 
five brigands entered, and attacking the servants 
they met, forced them to silence by threats of instant 
death. One maid servant, however, escaped, and 
gave warning to the party in the dining-room, who 
all had time to hide themselves except the prince's 
secretary, who had already left the room to discover 
the cause of the noise ; and he, together with the 
butler and porter, was carried off. 

The old priest, meanwhile, contrived to escape, 
and covered himself in some straw. The next day 
the porter was sent back to treat with the prince, 
and to say that unless he sent a ransom of four 
thousand crowns, the prisoners would be immediately 
put to death. He sent two thousand, and an order 
on his banker for the remainder ; but the brigands, 
greatly angered, returned the order tom up, with a 
demand for double its amount more ; and with this 
the prince was forced to comply, in order to preserve 
the lives of his servants. The brigands, we are told, 
escaped scot free. 

The third and last anecdote we shall be able to 
tell you is one of an unusual kind. It is that of 
a Sicilian brigand who neither commanded nor 
belonged to any band, but did everything single- 
handed. His mode of carrying on his operations 
was this : he manufactured several life-size figures, 
which he dressed like real brigands, and these he 
set up against a bank by some roadside, or among 
bushes hanging over the pathway; and he con¬ 
trived to make these hold long guns, pointed 
towards the road, their knives being visible in their 
girdles at their sides. His position was generally 
chosen where the mountain path was broken and 
crooked, and where travellers would come suddenly 
in view of his troop, and be covered by their guns 
at the turn of a corner. He then kept a look-out 
from a point where a good view of the approaches 
to the road could be obtained. If the travellers 
were many in number he would withdraw his men, 
and hide them and himself in the thicket, but if 
they were not very formidable he placed himself by 
the side of his troop, and when the unfortunate 
wayfarers came round the comer he rushed upon 
them—for he was always well armed—and, as a 
rule, they surrendered by putting their faces to the 
ground, being under the impression that if they 
refused they would be shot by the fierce-looking 
figures. He then made them give up their pro¬ 
perty—which they did with promptitude, thinking 
that a whole band of robbers kept guard over 
them; and he next ordered them to rise and return 
by the way they had come, terrifying them by 
saying that if any of them looked back they would 
be shot! It is said that the robberies committed 
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by the solitary bandit in this ingenious manner 
were very numerous, and as he frequently changed 
his scene of action his fame was known throughout 
Sicily. Yet the government could not, for a very 
long time, succeed in discovering either him or 
those whom they supposed to be his terrible fol¬ 
lowers. At last, however, the trick was detected. 
One day, we are told, a considerable armed force 
suddenly surprised the robber before he had time 
to withdraw his figures and hide himself, and he 
and his dummies were called upon to surrender. 
But no answer came, and as the guns of the 
figures by the roadside were still levelled at the 
soldiers, they were ordered to fire. We can 
picture their surprise as the bold-looking ban¬ 
dits neither spoke nor retreated, nor returned the 
fire, but stood like targets to be shot at—some 
falling down, some remaining straight, and some 
standing aslant! For a time the soldiers could 
not understand what it all meant, but after the 
second volley, they suddenly rushed .forward, and 
had the mortification of discovering that they had 
been kept in fear by mere puppets, made of nothing 
but straw! Moreover, to make matters worse, the 
so-called chief of the imaginary band had in the 
meantime escaped. He was, however, after a time 
caught while committing some other offence, and 
was subsequently sent to the galleys. 

We have spoken principally of the banditti of 
Naples and Sicily; but though Italy is the country 
most noted for them, it is not only in that kingdom 
that brigands are known, for they are to be found 
in Spain, in Greece, in the mountainous regions of 
Asia, and in other parts of the world. 

In concluding, let us assure you that, however 
much the so-called bravery and daring of the 
brigand may be held up for admiration, there is 
nothing whatever in his exploits to excite in us any 
feelings but those of loathing and indignation. 

Coming forth from his lair like a wild beast, 
and seeking his prey among hapless mountain 
travellers, who, against his numbers, are powerless 
to defend themselves; hunted from place to place 
by the soldiery—the hand of every one against him, 
and his hand against every one; possessing no 
single redeeming feature in his character—the 
brigand is, take him for all in all, beneath contempt; 
and that the day may soon come when he will be 
swept away from the civilised countries which are 
now darkened by him, will, we are sure, be the 
wish of all of us. 
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Jo, the Chimpanzee. 


THE 


UNT Kate! Aunt Kate! 
such capital good 
news ! ” cried my 
little nephew Willie, 
skipping and dan- 
cing into my gar¬ 
den one spring 
morning; “ we have 
had a letter from 
papa, and he is 
coming home in 
May, and going to 
bring me a monkey, 
and Arthur a parrot and a lot of pineapples, and 
heaps of good things for everybody ! ” 

“ A monkey, indeed! ” said I, “ don’t let me see 
it; as if papa couldn’t bring you a better pet than 
a monkey! ” 

*'* Well,” said the little fellow, somewhat damped 
by my reception of his intelligence, “ I’d better 
keep it in my rabbit-hutch, and then you won’t see 
it, ’cause you never come into the back garden, and 
you won’t mind Arthur’s parrot, will you ? ” 

“ Not at all; a parrot is such a clever creature, 
and papa is sure to bring a nice young one that will 
soon learn to talk, and I think I can find an old 
cage for Arthur to keep it in.” 

It was always a joyful moment for the whole 
family when my brother Sandy reached England in 
health and safety, for duty had called him for many 
years to that terrible West Coast of Africa, which 
has with too much good reason been termed the 
Englishman’s grave, and though his constitution 
was so wonderfully strong as to fit him for a con¬ 
tinuance of work out there which no one else 
could stand, it was with fear and trembling that we 
always saw him depart, and took what might be 
our last leave of him, and with hearts full of thanks¬ 
giving that we welcomed his return after every 
term of absence. 

I was with my sister-in-law when his heavily- 
laden cab drove up, and so was able to superintend 
the removal of the packages while he exchanged 
the first greetings with his wife and boys. Then 
Arthur came dragging the cage I had given him 
for Polly’s habitation into the drawing-room with 
all his might and main, while Willie dived head¬ 
first into the cab in quest of his monkey, which 
was with difficulty unearthed from a queer-look¬ 
ing kind of receptacle, and which immediately 
stretched out a long arm to a basket of pineapples, 
with one of which he proceeded to regale himself. 

While the children were admiring their new 
possessions Sandy began to open a small hamper, 


HIMPANZEE. 

from which proceeded a cry that made both his 
wife and me ask if it contained a baby. 

“ Oh dear no ! ” he said—“ at least, not a human 
one, but it is a baby chimpanzee. I brought him 
especially for you, Kate.” 

The jubilation of the boys at the idea of Auntie 
Kate, who did not like monkeys, being presented 
with a chimpanzee was more vociferous than polite, 
and I am sorry to say that impatience got the 
better of my good manners so far that I exclaimed 
—“ Keep him yourself, I’m sure I don’t want him.” 

However, when I saw the pitiful little head 
emerge from the blanket it was wrapped in and 
nestle under Sandy’s arm, a curious kind of com¬ 
passion crept over me, and when he said—“ Robert¬ 
son shot both Cither and mother in the forest, and 
brought me the orphan just before I sailed,” I 
repented of my hasty speech, stroked the creature’s 
wrinkled face, and asked what he fed it on. 

M We gave him fruit and nuts aboard ship, but 
he didn’t thrive on that fare like the monkey, so I 
think it wasn’t exactly the right thing. His name 
is Jo ; call him, he will soon know you—that is, if 
you change your mind and have him.” 

Jo answered to his name and looked so intelligent 
and so queerly interesting that 1 swallowed any 
little repugnance I felt to him and thanked my 
brother for his remembrance of me, at the same 
time requesting that the poor little thing might be 
reconsigned to his basket and taken round to my 
house by one of the servants. Willie and Arthur 
thought it great fun to escort him to his new home, 
and I told them to deposit him in a small green¬ 
house which was just empty, as all the bedding 
plants had been removed from it that very morn¬ 
ing. It was not long before I followed my new 
acquisition, and proceeded to improve my acquaint¬ 
ance with him. I found him sitting shivering on a 
flower-stand in the sun, and as soon as he saw me 
he began his plaintive little cry, as like that of an 
infant two or three months old as possible. I de¬ 
termined to offer him a more human kind of diet 
1 than he had been accustomed to, and gave him a 
biscuit, which he took in one hand and nibbled, and 
then threw down. As he did this I saw his tiny 
white teeth just above the gums, and thought to 
myself that biscuits were too hard for him, so I 
fetched a slice of thin bread-and-butter, and 
doubled it over as I would for a child, with a 
notion that his greasy paws were more likely to be 
laid on my dress than anywhere else if he approved 
of his food. This was the very thing, and he took 
neat little bites out of it till he came to the crust, 
which shared the same fate as the biscuit I 
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offered him some milk in a saucer, but he did not 
drink much, spilling it down his chest in a very 
untidy fashion. He tried to creep into my arms as 
he had done into my brother’s, but I could not 
allow that, so, seeing that he was inclined to per¬ 
sist, I beat a hasty retreat and left him screaming 
at the door. The noise ceased as soon as I was 
out of sight, and an hour afterwards, peeping 
through the glass, I saw that he had got under his 


clasped both hands round it as a schoolboy on a 
frosty morning warms his cold fingers round his 
hot cup of tea. This seemed more than instinct— 
one could almost call it reason, and it certainly was 
common-sense. Jo began to grow fat on his new 
regimen, and became quite attached to me, while I 
reciprocated his affection and made a great pet 
of him. He was, however, very deep, and behaved 
wonderfully like a spoiled child. He liked to be 
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blanket, and troubled no more about him for that 
night. The next morning was chilly, and I at¬ 
tended to Jo’s requirements as soon as I came 
down-stairs. 

The saucer had not been a great success on the 
previous evening, so I put some hot milk into an 
old mug, cut a piece of thin bread-and-butter, and 
went into the greenhouse. No sooner did I enter 
than Jo began to cry, and stretched out one hand 
as if to take the mug, while he rubbed his chest 
with the other. To my surprise he took it by the 
handle, but finding it rather heavy, put out his 
other hand to support it. Thus he made the dis¬ 
covery that the mug was warm, and immediately 


nursed, and was quite quiet in my lap, but the 
moment I put him down or took him back to the 
greenhouse he commenced screaming, and inva¬ 
riably left off as soon as I was out of sight, begin¬ 
ning again on my re-appearance as though he 
wished to give me the idea that he was miserable 
in my absence, while in reality he was climbing 
about the greenhouse, basking in the sun, and 
enjoying his life as well as he knew how to do. 
He was very exclusive in his affection, and after 
devoting himself to me admitted no one else to his 
consideration. 

At the beginning of August we had some cold 
wet weather, and before going to the sea-side with 
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Sandy and his family I was anxious to provide for 
the comfort of my little favourite. The first thing 
I did was to make him a red doth jacket with 
sleeves to reach half-way down his arms, and when 
it was finished and I put one of them into it, he put 
the other behind him, and felt about for the arm¬ 
hole, as you or I might have done. My old cook 
consented, out of regard to me, to give him his 
usual meals, though she hoped I did not expect her 
to take such a 44 heathen beast,” as she called him, 
into her own domains ; but when I had been away 
a week or two she wrote me word that Jo’s appetite 
was very bad—he drank his milk more greedily 
than ever, but refused his bread-and-butter. When 
I came home at the end of a month the poor 
fellow was terribly thin, cold, and inactive; his 
smart coat was very dirty, and though he cried as 
usual when he saw me, he seemed too weak to crawl 
towards me. My sister-in-law had found Jacko 
such a mischievous member of her family that 
she had written to a dealer in animals to ask him to 
come and buy it, and added a postscript from me, 
begging him to come on to my house, and prescribe 
for my sick chimpanzee. He attended to both our 
requests without delay, relieved her of the monkey, 


and told me he wished he had seen Jo two months 
earlier, he feared it was too late now. 

44 What does he eat ?” he asked. 

“Milk and bread-and-butter when he is well," 
was my answer, 44 but latterly he has only taken his 
milk.” 

44 Bless me, ma’am ! he may well be low. He’s 
in a rapid consumption. He ought to have had 
beef-tea and port wine, and been kept by a warm 
fireside instead of out in this place.” 

The end of it was that Jo was consigned to the 
care of his new friend, who promised to do all that 
skill and experience could dictate, but he did not 
give me much hope. 

Three days afterwards a man came to my door 
with a bag containing the body of poor Jo, who had 
continued to refuse all food but milk, and died of 
exhaustion the previous evening. I was advised to 
have him stuffed, but it would have made me quite 
melancholy to have seen him in that guise, so I 
preferred burying him in the garden, where my 
little nephews tend his grave and annually repaint 
the slab of stone which bears the inscription—. 

44 Poor Old Jo.” 



SEA-SIDE JACK, THE FISHER-BOY. 

By the Author of " Wee Willie Winkie," 



UMMER holidays at the sea¬ 
side ! H urrah for sand and 
spade and shovel, for frothy- 
white waves, for piled up 
yellow sand, for tall white 
cliffs where mammas, and 
nurses, and sisters can sit 
in the idle shade, while 
the youngsters dig and 
paddle, and get hot, wet, 
sloppy, and happy to their 
heart’s content! 

Such, I am sure, is the opinion of all my readers; 
such, I know, was mine when I was a boy ; and 


oh how eagerly I longed for our annual treat! 
I was a famous little sailor, fortunately, and loved 
nothing better than a row as far out as papa cared 
to let me venture. As for mamma, the very 
question put by the smiling blue-eyed sailors, 
44 Sail to-day, mam? water as quiet as a bason 
of milk, the lively Mermaid just starting,” would 
bring a solemn pucker to her lips, and she would 
beat a retreat, as though the lively Mermaid might 
be a real living mermaid, with power and will to 
carry her off, and leave her on a rock in mid ocean, 
whether she would submit to it or not. Oh, no! 
she left all such treats to papa and me, and we both 
spent a good deal of time on the water. 
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The boat we patronised mostly was named the 
Bounding Belle , under the sole command and 
management of a brown-faced shy lad, who had 
won my father’s heart and confidence by his 
civility to all, and especially by his gentle 
obedience to his widowed mother, a rather cross 
and crabbed old party, who spent her mornings, 
dressed in some slight garment of flannel, helping 
nervous folk to bathe, and dipping small children 
head over heels in the sea, regardless of the shrieks, 
and cries, and gasps, and kicks which rewarded 
her trouble. During the afternoon she carried 
round the shrimps and crabs that her son spent 
many hours catching in the blue waters of the bay. 
Many a time have 1 watched his figure, far out in 
those shallow waters, when the sun was sinking 
in purple and gold. To this day I never see a 
shrimper, but. I remember the pretty Cornish 
village, Jack Homer—Sea-side Jack we always 
used to call him—and my holidays. 

A favourite place of mine was the rickety old 
jetty, smelling of tar and seaweed, where, towards 
the afternoon, I was pretty sure to fin4 Seaside 
Jack, who would look up with a broad grin, on his 
brown face when he heard the cheer of the young 
townsman coming for a talk. He knew a lot of 
queer yams, echoes from the gossip of the old 
sailors thereabout. So you’ll own he was an ac¬ 
quaintance worth having. 

One day I stole up so softly behind him that 
he never heard me. “Why, whatever are you 
staring at, Jack?” I asked, giving him an un¬ 
ceremonious slap on the back, as he lay flat on 
the sand, with his chin resting in his hands, and 
his eyes fixed intently on a herring, shining like 
silver, on a green weedy stone before his nose. 

“ I was a-trying to read it,” he said, seriously, 
looking up in my face, and pointing to the dark 
lines on the fish’s back. “ Father used to say—all 
sailors say—that there are letters, real words, if we 
could only make them out, and we should know all 
about luck and things-” 

“Oh, bosh, Jack!” 1 interrupted, in uncivil boyish 
fashion; “what an idea, looking for luck and letters 
on a herring’s back; but papa says all sailors are 
superstitious, so 1 suppose that’s why your father 
and the rest fancy that” 

Jack flung the fish far out into a rippling wave, 
and rose, saying, somewhat indignantly for him, 
“ I don’t know what you mean by ‘ superstitious,’ 
Master Greyton; but I do know that there’s a 
many things less like writing than the lines on a 
fish’s back ; and I’ve been told by them that knew 
it for fact, that once two herrings were caught by 
some fishers in Norway, and the letters were so 
plain that they took them to the king—Frederick, 


his name was—and clever people came, and they 
tried and tried, till they made the words out; and 
it was a warning to the king that he was a-going to 
die. Now, what do you think of that ? ” 

“ I think it’s rubbish. What did the letters 
spell ? ”,I asked, incredulous, yet interested. 

“ They spelled, ‘You will cease to fish for herrings,’ 
so of course it meant that he wouldn’t live, and he 
did die,” he added, triumphantly, leaping into his 
boat, and hauling out the nets in great brown heaps. 

“ Of course he did, but when ? how long after ? * 

1 called out, as I followed with a jump. 

“ How should I know that ? but he did die some 
time or other. So you see the marks did mean 
something, and sea-goers needn’t be called ‘ super¬ 
stitious,’ because they know more than landfolk 
about sea-matters ” 

Though Jack accepted a rosy apple, warm from 
my pocket, and let me take my seat among his 
nets, he still seemed a little ruffled, as he went on 
talking, while he pulled the boat slowly out into the 
bay. 

“ My poor old dad—he was drowned when I was 
only a little ’un—used to believe a lot o’ queer 
things, I know you’ll call them, Master Rob, but 
so dp all jeal salt-sea sailors—I don’t mean the 
halfrand-half sort of ones. Why, when they’re on 
board they never cut their hair or their nails, for 
fear of ill and storms, and they say it’s mighty 
unlucky to drop a bucket, or a cat, or a mopstick 
even overboard ; and never a one whistles, unless 
he wants to raise a storm of wind that may tip 
their whole ship over into Davy Jones’s Locker, as 
they call the sea; but that’s not being ‘superstitious,’ 
is it now ? It’s only being careful like, I say, and 
there’s good need to be that.” 

I did not care to argue the question, so we 
talked of other things, till we came rippling under 
the shadow of the tall, brown, rugged cliffs, where 
at low tide great holes and hollows could be seen. 
Sometimes strange moaning sounds were heard, 
caused by the water being forced through narrow 
hidden passages and crevices. 

Jack paused to point out one particular spot 
above us. “ They call yon the smugglers' chimney. 
These were the smugglers’ caverns, where they did 
their dangerous work in old days, you know; 
when all about the coast people used to get a lot 
of money that way.” 

“ What way ?” I asked, for Jack seemed to know 
all about it 

“Why, getting silk and laces, and things that 
Government put a duty on, and taking them over 
to France—leastwise, bringing them from France 
to England, without asking Government anything 
about it. Sometimes, mostly, they were caught, 
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and then they were hung without mercy. So it 
was something to have a safe hiding place like yon. 
Well, it was used for years, and nobody could find 
out anything about it, till one day a little chap— 
Dickie Ryan they called him—playing alone about 
the cliffs, somehow managed to fall through a 
queer kind of a crack. It was small and narrow, 
just a place to let air through ; a fall down there 
should have killed a rabbit, I’ve heard say, but 
- it didn’t kill Dickie. Not a bit of it, he came 
bundling and squealing through on to a big quarrel¬ 
some red-capped fellow, asleep among the brandy 
kegs, and that fellow was a-going to kill him at 
first with a big cutlass, and chased him round 
among the barrels. Dick was a little ’un, you 
see, and dodged for his life ; then another man 
interfered, and said it would bring ill-luck on 
them to kill the child ; besides he was like his 
own youngster that was dead, and should not be 
murdered. So they quarrelled, and swore at each 
other, and poor Dick sobbed and cried behind the 
tubs. The chief of the band came to see what it 
was all about, and said, so long as they could keep 
the child in the caves he should not be hurt. So 
they never let him go back for nine years, and 
then they made a smuggler of him, and promised 
him great profits, and thought him one of them¬ 
selves. So, though he was never let leave the 
caves alone, Dick didn’t have such a bad time of 
it down there as his poor father and mother had 
above, for they thought he must have fallen over 
the cliff and got drowned ; but time went on, 
there came a baby Dickie to the old house at last. 
Old Ryan, he was drowned too, and there seemed 
the end of it all; but it wasn’t.” 

“ And the smugglers ? ” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Oh, they were as busy as ever; they used to get 
in and out yon caves under the very noses of the pre-. 
ventive officers, who never could manage to follow 
or find the clue. You see, it was just one little 
opening behind that tall crag, and the * chimney' 
is just above it; a man used to lie in the furze that 
covers it, and shout down signals, so they knew 
when to keep out of sight, and did a mint of busi¬ 
ness, for nobody dared tell of them, though the 
king offered a great reward. At last there was a 
grand stir one dark night; the coastguardsmen 
had been on the watch for a long time, and at last 
they got some information, and there were lots of 
soldiers and preventives, and I don’t know who, 
and they laid a fine trap, thinking to catch the 
smugglers, who were known to have an extra fine 
cargo. But, dearie me, Master Greyton, they might 
as well try to catch a crab by the tail; some one 
whispered down ‘the chimney,’ and the whole batch 
got clear off under the very nose of the revenue 


cutter—got off that time, but never came back no 
more; and all because of Dicky Ryan, who put a 
stop to their cheating game, for he flung himself 
overboard, and swam off in the darkness until he 
reached the cutter. He was almost spent then, and 
nigh shot without any questions asked, for, of course, 
he was thought to be one of the smugglers that had 
led them such a dance. However, as luck would 
have it, they picked him up first, intending to shoot 
him afterwards ; but when he come to, he told such 
a story as stopped their hands. They took him at 
once back to the town, and wasn’t his old mother 
scared almost out of her wits with joy when she 
heard her Dick was just picked up alive out of the 
sea, though when she saw him she didn’t know him 
at first; you see, he was almost a man now, instead 
of a little lad in petticoats, like the other Dick he 
tried to call ‘brother.’ 

“However, the officers didn’t wait long when 
they found his story so far true ; they took him off 
to the far cliff, and he pointed out the ‘chimney/ 
the hole that looks so innocent like ; they sent for 
gunpowder and things, and soon blew a way down 
into the deep caves, and a fine booty they laid their 
hands on—brandy, and laces, and ’bacca, and silk, 
just as Dickie had said they would. And after 
that the smugglers had to find some other hiding- 
place away from here.” 

“ I say, Jack, how fine you can row,” I remarked, 
by way of changing the conversation. 

“Aye, I began early,” he said, with a laugh. 
“Why, do you know, that before I was seven I 
pretty well rowed myself out of this life altogether ; 
that’s as true as sprats.” Seeing the earnest 
appeal in my eyes, he took another apple, and 
continued, between bites, “ I was only a little one 
when my father was drowned, a-trying to save some 
folk off a wreck on the sunk sands yonder; that 
was a sight I shan’t forget—never! It was dark, 
and the boat upset, and three times our big dog 
N ip dragged him on to it, and tried to hold on till 
some one could reach, but the fourth time they 
both went down together, father a-holding on to 
Nip, and Nip a-holding on to father, and the 
lightning a-flashing over both, and—and—the next 
morning the boat was found dashed on the beach, 

but Nip and father-. Well,” said Jack, 

hoarsely, and giving a desperate splash with his 
oar, “ that isn’t telling you about how I went to 
sea; but I had to begin there that you might 
know why mother left our tidy cottage, and went 
to live in a little shed on the beach. She had 
nothing left but the boat; it was a little tight thing, 
and she let it out when she could to visitors who 
wanted to row themselves. Mother always hated 
that boat—no wonder, poor thing!—and she couldn't 
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bear ever to see me in it— 1 superstitious,* perhaps, 
Master Greyton—and the only thing I cared for was 
being in it. One night when mother was out work¬ 
ing, the boat was left in the creek, just loosely tied 
to the stump ; I happened, as ill luck would have it, 
to catch sight of it from the window. Here was 
a chance ! nobody would know, and it would be 
fine rocking just a minute in the moonlight; I 
never had been in it at night. I was a quick little 


I remember it now, when afar off I saw the sand¬ 
bank, and wondered if I should really get there, as 
I had so often fancied doing, and what father would 
say if he knew I had only come because I was a 
naughty and disobedient boy; and then I wondered 
if the white moon was sorry for a poor little shivering 
child whose jacket wouldn’t keep buttoned, and 
what mother would say when she found her boat 
and her boy Jacky both gone, and who she would 



chap in those days, so out I ran, barefoot, and 
only a bit of a blue jacket on, and in I got, and 
up and down I tossed, never minding a bit that the 
tide was coming in, lifting the boat higher every 
moment. It was so nice rocking there that presently 
I fell asleep, and dreamt that I was sailing straight 
off to the bank, and that father and Nip were both 
waiting for me. I seemed to get quite near, and 
was holding out my arms and making a spring, 
when I rolled off the seat with a bump that woke 
me up, so cold and stiff and cramped, that I began 
to cry and then to roar for mammy, for I felt I was 
all alone, and drifting along on the great quiet sea 
to I don’t know where. It was a dreadful feeling ; 


give my kitten to if-. Vou’re not laughing at 

me, Master Greyton?” 

“ No, Jack, indeed I’m not ; I’m awfully curious 
to hear if you got back.” 

“ Well, it went on for what seemed a lifetime then ; 

it was very cold and dismal and lqnely. 1 cried and 
shivered, and tried to fancy myself in bed. I kept 
going to sleep, and then waking to sob and cry 
again ; but there, I need not keep you with me in 
that miserable boat too long, for at last I was 
cheered by a far-off cry of i Jacky! Jacky Homer!' 
I jumped up with an idea that it was father, and 
got up and shouted as well as I could, and the voice 
seemed nearer and nearer, as a boat came out of the 
darkness ; presently I saw three shadows, two men 
and a woman, and her voice kept calling * Jacky! 
I am here, my dear; I am coming! ’ Poor mother! 
it was the first time 9he had ever ventured on 
the sea, and you can think how glad I was to 
see her 1” 
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THE STORY OF 

E are sure that most of the little folks 
who read this paper have at some 
time or other, perhaps very frequently, 
unused themselves with blowing the 
brilliant fairy-like balloon that we call 
a a soap-bubble.” 

While, however, they were making haste to blow 
the bubbles out of the pipe as fast as possible, 


A SOAP BUBBLE. 

that they might have a small regiment of them 
floating one after another, we wonder how many 
asked themselves where all the beautiful colours 
came from, or why the bubbles themselves should 
be nice and round, or, indeed, any other such 
question ? Probably, most of them merely asked 
that there might be plenty of soap and water to 
go on with this pretty sport. All our little folks 
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are curious enough in most of their inquiries, and 
frequently the most curious about those which 
concern them the least. We are, therefore, going 
to make a few inquiries, such as the most intelli¬ 
gent of our readers will be glad to have answered, 
about a soap bubble, and we will answer them 
step by step, so that they may apply some of them 
to other things besides mere bubbles, if they wish. 

First we will ask if any of you have heard of Sir 
Isaac Newton? and we are sure that most of you 
will say yes ; those who have not heard of him will 
do well to inquire, for his was a most interesting 
life, as well as a useful one, and his boyhood was 
especially interesting. Some of you may be saying 
he was not a soap bubble, therefore what has this 
paper to do with him ? Just this, he was a man 
who used to study soap bubbles, and he learnt a 
great deal by so doing. We are also sure that you 
can learn many things from the soap bubble. 
Think of Sir Isaac Newton the very next time you 
play at this interesting sport 

Don’t run away and begin to mix your soap 
and water at once, wait and read this paper first, 
if your patience will allow you, for we think if you 
do it will be a still more interesting game. 

You all know how to mix the soap and water 
for the purpose of blowing bubbles—a little soap 
is scraped, then a little water is added, and the 
soap rubbed with it till it comes up into a foam. 

Can you tell me what the soap is for? Some 
of you may tell me rightly, and others may say 
merely, “ Why, how could it be a soap bubble with¬ 
out soap ? ” There is, however, some particular 
reason for using the soap, for, some time ago, 
we found a special recipe for making a soap 
bubble mixture ; it was given by another scientific 
man, who, like Sir Isaac Newton, wanted to study 
the beautiful colours in these bubbles. Here it 
is. “ Put into a common white bottle a quarter 
of a dram of soap and two ounces of distilled water, 
gradually heat the mixture till the soap is dis¬ 
solved.” We do not suppose that our little folks 
will be quite so particular about quantities as our 
scientific friend just mentioned, but as it is im¬ 
possible to blow bubbles of any size without soap, 
so it is impossible to get good bubbles with¬ 
out a proper mixture of soap and water. If the 
mixture be too thin you can’t get bubbles at all 
that will float, and if too thick they will burst before 
you can get them to leave the pipe. Some reason 
lor adding the soap may be gleaned from watching 
the tide rolling in on the sea-shore, especially if the 
wind blows with the tide, for then a ridge of light 
foamy fringe is carried up on to the beach; this fringe 
is composed of innumerable bubbles, but they soon 
burst, for their film is not stiff. The soap, there¬ 


fore, gives the water particles the power of sticking 
together so that they can be spread out into a very 
thin layer, or, as we must call it, a film , and this 
film you can’t get with water alone, not even with 
sea-water. 

Now we want you to remember a word we use 
to express this sticking together of the particles, 
for it is a science word we often want—it is 
“cohesion.” All particles are held together by 
cohesion, so that we call it “ a force.” 

We must now ask you to notice what takes 
place when you are blowing. Having taken a 
little of the soap solution in the bowl of the 
pipe, you begin to blow gently, and out comes 
the film in the shape of a very flattened hollow 
ball at first As you continue to blow, the soap 
bubble increases in size and in brightness at the 
same time, and it gradually becomes rounder and 
rounder. 

When you have got a bubble as big as you 
wish, you give a little sharp twist to the pipe—the 
bubble is free, and away it floats, a beautiful round 
fairy-like coloured balloon. But look! it soon 
bursts, and is again but a drop of soap and water, 
all its brilliant beauty gone for ever. Well, it 
was but a bubble ! 

We have here supposed that your soap and 
water was of the right “consistency,” and that 
you have not been blowing and blowing and could 
not succeed, for we have seen many and many 
a time the vexation, annoyance, and getting out 
of temper of our little folks at not being able 
to get a bubble to leave their pipes, and all 
because the soap and water was not right. 

Remember, your success depends entirely on 
the consistency of the soap and water, therefore 
have that right to start with, then don’t be too rash 
when you blow. 

Just one other little instance of cohesion. When 
the bubble leaves the pipe there is a little hole 
through which you have been blowing, this closes up 
at once on leaving the pipe—that is, the particles 
of soap are drawn together so tightly that you 
have a hollow skin of soap and water floating 
away filled with warm air from the mouth. 

This cohesion also helps to make it round, for 
all the particles of soap and water try to get as 
near to each as possible, but the breath from 
the mouth spreads them out against the air, and 
this air presses against the film on the outside; 
but because the pressure is equal on all its 
particles the shape of the bubble is round. It 
floats in the air because the warm breath from the 
mouth, with which the bubble is filled, is lighter 
than the surrounding air ; and it soon after bursts, 
because the air within becomes as cold as the 
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air outside, then it gets smaller, falls, is unequally 
pressed, bursts, and is no longer a bubble. 

Most of our little folks are impatient if they 
have a great deal of trouble for nothing, and there¬ 
fore get very impatient when bubbles burst so 
soon; but so it is, we cannot, with any soap 
mixture we make, keep them for very long. 

Now as to the beautiful colours you see in a 
soap bubble. If we ask you little folks how many 
there are, very likely some of you would say seven, 
others might say as many as there are in the 
rainbow. Well, both would be right. There are 
seven in the bubble, and seven in the rainbow. 

To understand how all these beautiful colours 
show themselves in the bubble we must ask you 
to read this very carefully indeed, especially if you 
little folks have not heard how sunlight makes 
colour ; and makes things appear to us as red, blue, 
or green, according to the manner in which each 
thing in sunlight is lighted by the sun. Sunlight 
is white, but to make this white light, Sir Isaac 
Newton found out for us that seven colours were 
mixed together. When the light from the sun 
falls on any object it makes that object seen—that 
is, we say it is visible. At the same time some of 
the light is thrown back again, and a part of it 
is taken up by the object itself. The light thrown 
back is called reflected light, that which the body 
takes up is said to be absorbed. Now be 
good enough to remember that the one colour 
out of the seven which an object reflects is the 
colour of the object; for example, if an object 
is yellow, it means that all the colours except 
yellow are absorbed, and the yellow is reflected; 
yellow is, therefore, the colour of the object, and 
so in every case of colour. We know it requires 
our little folks to think just a little to understand 
this, but try to do the best you can, because it is 
very important. Now we come back to the colours 
in our soap bubble, and ask you when you look 
to see what shape it takes to notice also how the 
colours change as it becomes larger. You can 
understand very well that as the bubble gets larger 
the film of the bubble becomes thinner, and it 
is owing to some parts of the bubble-film being 
thinner than others that the different parts have 
different colours. 

Sir Isaac Newton said that if any one “could 
blow a permanent soap-bubble he would be a 
benefactor to science,* but you see we cannot 
have a permanent one. This philosopher, how¬ 
ever, studied the subject so well that he could 
by the colour tell the thickness of the film. 
You will, perhaps, be rather surprised to hear how 
thin this is, and yet it holds together. The 
thinnest part is quite black, and Newton called 


it the “ black spot; ” here it absorbs no colour, 
therefore it is black, and so thin is it that it would 
require several thousands of such films to make 
a thickness of one inch. How thin this film 
must be ! How small the particle of water form¬ 
ing a part of such film ! And how much smaller 
still the particle of soap! We here see in how 
very small particles some forms of matter exist ; 
yet small as these tiny particles are they have 
all the essential properties of the larger. 

You will understand from what we have said 
that the mere bubble-film has no colour of its own, 
but that it is entirely due to white sunlight, and 
that it quite depends on the thickness of the film 
which of the seven colours will "be absorbed and 
which reflected ; and that these colours change 
as the thickness of the film changes. 

We hope you are not quite tired of us yet, 
because we want to go through it once more very 
exactly, at the same time reminding our little folks 
that the colour of all thin films is owing to the 
same cause. If you spread oil, turpentine, or 
grease of any kind on water you see a lot of 
different colours, and those in the same way 
depend on the thickness of the film. When our 
bubble is floating in the air, or is being blown 
at the bowl of the pipe, it is surrounded by white 
light; and if you could measure the thickness 
of the film of soap and water you would find that 
it varied very much, some parts being much 
thicker, and others not so very much thicker, 
than the black spot. Surrounded as the bubble 
is by light, the light gets through the film, but the 
thicker that film the less is the light that the bubble 
absorbs ; the other portion tries to go through 
the bubble, but here it is met by light coming 
through in the opposite direction, where, perhaps, 
the film is not so thick, or it may be thicker ; but 
whichever it may be it will keep varying in thick¬ 
ness, so that its power to absorb or reflect light 
will be changing too. So you see why it is that the 
bubble does not remain the same in colour for any 
length of time. We have already mentioned that the 
bubble keeps changing in the thickness of the film; 
one reason is, that all the soap and water keeps 
trying to get to the lowest part of the bubble, and 
by degrees it manages to do so. Just before this 
catastrophe, however, so much has got to the 
lowest point that the cohesion between the soap 
particles is so great that it pulls on the rest so 
strongly that the whole is upset and it bursts. 

One word more, and that of warning. If any of 
our very little folks are blowing soap bubbles let 
them be careful to use a clean pipe. Much harm— 
and in one case lately, death—has ensued from the 
use of pipes in which tobacco has been smoked. 
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The Christmas Tree’s Queen. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE’S QUEEN. 


S HE sheep in the fold are reclining, 

The robin has flown to its nest, 
The sun on the moorland red-shining 
Has icily gone to its rest. 


Around with sweet thought you have hovered, 
To see that your pets were all fed; 

Your birds are all tenderly covered, 

The kitten sleeps warm in its bed. 



She stands in 
the corridor 
waiting, 

In silence both 
solemn and 
sweet, 

The tumult of 
longing a- 
bating 

With nearness 
of pleasure 
complete; 


For soon, with 
the merry 
bell pealing, 
The door will 
be slowly 
unswung, 
The glow of 
the tapers 
revealing 
The tree with 
its mysteries 
hung: 


Long branches 
with fairy 
gifts laden, 

And glitter of 
silver and 
gold. 

What care in the dusk, little maiden, 
Your smiles for a minute withhold ? 


She thinks of 
the joy they 
will give her. 

Whose dearest 
and best she 
will be ; 

And she thinks 
of the chil¬ 
dren that 
shiver 

Apart from the 
beautiful 
tree— 


Afar, where 
the daylight 
is dimmer, 

In streets that 
she never 
has crossed; 
She would 
have them 
come into 
the shimmer, 
Away from the 
dark and the 
frost 


Hark! Molly, 
the clear bell 
is ringing; 
Go in and be 
glad in the 
glow! 

Such thoughts from a gentle heart springing 
To deeds kind and loving shall grow. 
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THE WHITE TWINS; OR, PAUL MARTIN’S FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MISFORTUNES OF ROSE AND j 
PAUL. 


'^HERE was not a hand- | 
somer or more loving 
young couple in the good 
old city of Nantes 
than Paul Martin 
and his wife Rose. 
When they started 
housekeeping every 
one predicted all the 1 
good things of this I 
life for them. Paul j 
was an industrious, , 
high-spirited young j 
fellow; and Rose j 
was a neat-handed, 
thrifty little house- 
wife; neither the one nor the other were 
inclined to let any opportunity go of improving 
their condition. Both loved work and business ; 
here, then, were two people who were pretty sure, 
one would think, of making their way, and ending 
their days, if not in wealthy circumstances, at least 



in ease. 

But most of us, as our French neighbours say, 
reckon without our host, and, when foretelling 
good fortune for this person or that, lose sight of 
a thousand obstacles that chance, their own im¬ 
prudence, or downright misfortune may put in their 
way. Paul and Rose began life by starting a 
grocer’s shop. He had served his five years in the 
army ; there was, therefore, no fear of being called 
away by a conscription. They both had a little 
money to invest in the business, with a boy to 
carry out goods, and a girl to help Rose in the 
house, and could manage very well. So the shop 
was opened, and of course people came to buy. 

At first all things went well They sold excellent 
articles, and their customers increased; but no 
sooner were they turning in a little money than, 
lo, another grocer’s shop was opened just opposite ! 
The new shopman was as brisk and obliging as 
Paul, his wife as pretty and business-like as Rose ; 
they had between them twice as much money as 
their neighbour, so could make more of a display, 
and thus attract more custom. At the end of 
twelve months Paul was obliged to inform his 
wife that they could not remain where they were • 
any longer; they had been losing money for months 
past, and must try something else before their last I 
penny was gone. I 


Rose wept, as was natural, and at first felt too 
broken-hearted to enter into any new plans for the 
future; but Paul, who had a soldier’s stout heart 
as well as a soldier’s habit of making the best of 
misfortunes, cheered, exhorted, and encouraged her. 
The premises were given up, their stock-in-trade 
sold by auction, and the two started a market- 
garden in the outskirts of the city; Paul doing 
the work, Rose helping him to carry their goods 
to town on market-days. Paul made as good a 
gardener as he had been a grocer, for a French 
soldier, as a rule, can turn his hand to anything. 
He rose at four o’clock in the morning, and pro¬ 
duced such salads, green peas, and strawberries as 
were even noteworthy in the superb fruit-market 
of Nantes. He sold his goods as reasonably as 
any one. Rose not only went three times a week 
to the town with large baskets of fruit pyramidally 
placed on her head, but turned an honest penny 
by dress-making as well. And so for awhile they 
flourished, and seemed in a fair way of flourishing 
for the rest of their days. 

But before their second year of market-gardening 
was over occurred a terrible inundation, which, hap¬ 
pening in the spring, just as everything was coming 
up, swept away the young crops of vegetables, 
damaged the fruit-bushes as well, and, in fact, 
turned the place into a desert. We in England 
fortunately do not know the meaning of that terrible 
word “inundation” as it is understood in France. 
An inundation of the Loire at Nantes is not to be 
described in any words. The river, seething and 
foaming like the sea, goes on its devastating course, 
spreading desolation and misery everywhere— 
drowning cattle and sheep, destroying farm build¬ 
ings and crops, undoing in a few brief days the 
labour, economy, and skill of years. When the 
waters retired, Paul and Rose saw all the work of 
the winter, indeed of the past year, had to be 
done over again ; fresh soil must be procured, fresh 
manure purchased, fresh supplies of seeds, cuttings 
and roots obtained, fresh glass-houses erected, new 
vines, peach and apricot trees trained on the wall 

“ It is of no use to sit down and cry our eyes 
out,” Paul said, after both the husband and wife 
had shed some natural tears. “ We must look into 
our money-box, Rose, and if there is not enough to 
repair the damage, and carry us on till the autumn, 
why, I will hire myself out as a day-labourer, like 
many of my betters, and we will start another 
business when we have laid by a little.” 

They set to work to examine this affair, and both 
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agreed that it would be the height of folly to run 
into any more expense just now. They had some¬ 
thing to fall back upon for a rainy day, but not 
enough to risk in a new concern; so with an un¬ 
dismayed heart, Paul hired himself out as driver 
to a cab and carriage proprietor at very good wages, 
and Rose put up a card in the house-porter’s 
window, on which was painted, “ Dress-making 
done here.” Of course, they were obliged to leave 
the country now, and'to hire as cheap a room as 
they could get near Paul’s stables. 

One day, when the pair were at breakfast (eaten 
in France at mid-day)—which you maybe sure was 
frugal and yet appetising, for there was not a better 
cook in a plain way in all Nantes than pretty Rose 
—they heard a loud ring at the bell. 

“Some customer for me, I’ll be bound,” Rose 
said, cheerfully. “ Now that the winter is setting 
in everybody wants new dresses.” 

On opening the door, however, they saw a young 
officer, starred and decorated, and wearing the sky- 
blue uniform of a hussar, who with out-stretched 
hand familiarly addressed Paul. 

“ What, don’t you remember your old master in 
Algeria, Martin ? ” he said ; “ and this is your wife, 
I suppose ; a good housewife, I see, by your well- 
spread table.” 

“ Ah, forgive me, mon capitaine ! ” (my captain) 
cried Paul, delighted at recognising the officer 
under whom he had served, and whose valet he 
had been when on service in Algeria. “ Pray take 
a chair, and if not an impertinence, may I offer you 
a glass of wine ? ” 

“ With all my heart; here is to your health, and 
that of your wife! ” said the captain, drinking 
gaily. “ And now for my errand, for I am sorry to 
say I have not five minutes to spare. I leave 
Nantes for Cochin China to-morrow, and only came 
here to see my family a week ago, so I leave you to 
judge how little time I had to find you out.” 

“ It is very kind of you, 1 am sure, mon capitaine,” 
answered Paul. “ I have often wished for news 
from you.” 

“ You are a good fellow; and I have always 
owed you a debt of gratitude for nursing me through 
that terrible Algerian fever; you remember how 
long I lay on the point of death ? Well ”—and here 
he turned to Rose—“but for a certain person 
named Paul Martin, I should certainly have left 
my bones in Africa. Here I am, thanks to him, 
safe and well, and at last able to do you the good 
turn I have so long desired. Just look out of 
the window ? ” 

Both turned eagerly to the window, and beheld a 
magnificent pair of Arab horses, perfectly matched, 
of exquisitely symmetrical form, and with the 


glossiest, most dazzling silken-white coats ever 
seen. 

“ Oh, the dear, dear creatures! ” cried Rose, 
who had never in all her life beheld anything so 
beautiful. “It is like a picture in a fairy-tale. 
Look at their manes and tails, Paul? they gleam 
as if of white floss silk, and their coats—no satin 
ever shone half so brightly.” 

“ They are indeed superb,” Paul said ; “ of pure 
Arab breed—one sees that in a moment, mon 
capitaine.” 

“ Yes ; I love them almost as if they were my 
children, I assure you. They are so like each 
other, I call them the White Twins,” answered the 
young officer, with mixed pride and sadness. “ I 
should never have brought them over here but 
that I could not bear to part with them, and to 
think that they might fall into the hands of a 
harsh master. Besides they are—as you know 
well enough, my good Paul—like all Arab horses, 
the easiest yet the most difficult things to manage. 
But you are used to the temper of a thorough-bred; 
I have no fear of leaving them with you.” 

Paul and Rose looked at each other, and then 
at their visitor, with an expression of amazement. 

“ Ah! I see I have not yet explained myself; 
you may well look astonished,” said the captain. 
“ Well, Martin, this is my errand. I have heard 
of your misfortunes, and, as I have said, have 
always wished to do you a good turn. You shall 
take the horses and set yourself up as a job-master. 
Take my word for it, they will make your fortune; 
and if they do so, on my return from Cochin 
China you shall pay me three thousand francs. 
But don’t be alarmed ; it is no debt, you know ; 
you are an honourable fellow, you can be trusted, 
and the three thousand francs are not to be paid 
till you have made six times as much.” 

“Thanks, thanks, mon capitaine-” began 

Paul, overwhelmed. 

“Wait a moment. There is one condition, 
namely—that you will allow no one to touch them 
but yourself. As I tell you, I look upon them almost 
as my children. It would break my heart to think 
that they were ever made vicious by ill-usage. They 
are as gentle as lambs with me, and so they would 
be with you ; but once put them in the power of a 
brutal master, and there is no telling what mis¬ 
chief they would do. Can I rely on you ? ” 

“ I promise to let no one touch them while I 
have health and strength,” Paul answered, fer¬ 
vently ; then his old master shook him by the hand, 
and after a little more talk took his leave. Paul 
was to fetch the White Twins—or Perce-neige 
and Nu^e-d’Argent (in English, Snowdrop and 
Silvercloud)—that evening; and as he greatly re- 
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sembled the captain in stature, voice, and manner, 
great hope was entertained that the beautiful crea¬ 
tures would soon get used to their new owner. 

When their visitor was gone, Rose and Paul, 
naturally enough, fell into each other’s arms and 
wept grateful tears, for there could be no doubt 
that Fortune had smiled upon them at last. 


CHAPTER II.—THE LOVE OF SILVERCLOUD FOR HIS 
BROTHER. 

The very next day Paul took what money he had 
out of the bank, and purchased a pair of respectable¬ 
looking hacks ; for the present he could only afford 
to hire two carriages—one a common cab, the other 
an elegant little brougham—then he hired suitable 
premises, and before a week was over had started 
business as a job-master. Very little in the way 
of advertisement was necessary. He had only 
to drive his pair of superb Arab horses through 
the most fashionable quarters of Nantes two or 
three times a day, and all that advertisement could 
do was done. The rich would soon find out to 
whom the twins belonged, and where to go for a 
splendid turn-out when its daughters were married ; 
for Paul wisely refused to let them out on hire for 
ordinary purposes. 

The beautiful creatures took kindly to their 
new master from the first; he was so gentle, so 
clever in handling the reins, so dexterous in putting 
on the harness, and above all so affectionate, that 
they gave him no trouble from the first, and soon 
reciprocated his attachment. No one but Paul 
or Rose durst approach them with sugar and 
biscuits; and they would suffer no hired groom 
to harness them ; the horses and owner were con¬ 
stantly together, and understood each other as well 
as human beings. 

It happened that a good many weddings took 
place that winter, and there was soon not a rich 
bride in all Nantes and the neighbourhood who 
would be driven to church by any one except Paul 
and his Arab horses. Weddings were put off, 
fabulous prices were paid for this privilege, and 
no wedding was pronounced a success without it. 
The twins were said to bring luck to the newly- 
wedded pair, just as they had brought luck to Paul 
and Rose, who soon made up for the loss of former 
years. So, whenever a young lady was about to 
be married, Paul was won over by love or money 
to drive her to church, and a splendour would have 
been lent to any spectacle by such an addition. 
The pretty creatures, whose sole business it was 
now to perform this duty, seemed aware of the 
important part they played in such ceremonies. 
They dashed off gaily to fetch the bride, irradiating 


the city as they went*; stood proudly waiting at 
the door whilst their pretty burden was put in ; 
then, shaking their manes, again set off joyously, 
but with no indecorous haste, to the cathedral door. 

The beadle had always played a leading part 
on these occasions, but what was the beadle by 
comparison with Snowdrop and Silvercloud? As 
he stalked up the aisle before the bridal procession, 
planting his mace on the ground, in white stockings, 
scarlet-and-gold knee-breeches, swallow-tail coat, 
embroidered scarf, and cocked hat with white 
waving plumes, he looked imposing, it is true, but 
his glory was quite eclipsed by that of the bridal 
equipage. In fact, the whole city of Nantes could 
show nothing half so matchless, rare, and royal 
as Paul Martin’s Arab horses. They were indeed 
unequalled, and their reputation spread all through 
the west of France. When country folk went to 
town on market or fair days, they were always 
asked by the neighbours on returning home, “Well, 
have you seen Perce-neige and Nu^e-d’Argent ?” 
And if they were obliged to shake their heads and 
say “ No,” they felt lowered in public estimation 
for days after. Wonderful stories, too, got abroad 
of the fortune Paul Martin was making by his 
Arab horses ; and the reality, though it fell short 
of rumour, seemed astounding and hard to believe 
in to Paul himself; in a very few years he had been 
enabled to repay the three thousand francs owed to 
his generous master ; and since that time began to 
make a rapid fortune. He enlarged his premises, 
purchased the largest stud of job-horses ever seen 
in Nantes, opened a branch business at Le Mans, 
and, in fine, before he had reached the prime of 
life was a rich man. 

Added to this, he was now the father of three 
beautiful children—two of whom were twin boys, 
and were called Snowdrop and Silvercloud, after 
the White Twins that had made the family fortune ; 
the eldest, a girl, exactly like her mother, won all 
the prizes at school, and the little boys were as 
pretty as cherubs, and as good as gold. 

All this time the White Twins had enjoyed 
excellent health and spirits, but one day—as sad as 
any in Paul’s married life—Snowdrop fell ill, and 
died. The disease was so sudden, and the death of 
the beautiful animal so unexpected, that the little 
family felt stunned as with a blow. Snowdrop 
dead ! His brother left alone ! It seemed impos¬ 
sible to believe it. Paul Martin wept like a child. 
Rose also shed tears, and as to the children, they 
sorrowed for a lost pet and playmate, who they 
knew could never be replaced. 

But their grief, poignant though it was, could not 
be compared to the grief of Silvercloud, now left 
alone in the world. His master caressed and con- 
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soled him as far as lay in his power; he tried to divert 
his thoughts by sending him out as usual; but, alas ! 
Silvercloud’s amiable temper had utterly vanished. 
Though the prettiest and quietest horse in the 
stable was harnessed with him, he refused to start; 
he kicked, reared, and pranced so furiously, that 
before he could be taken out of harness the reins 
were broken, and the dashboard of the carriage 
smashed in halves. 

“ This won’t do,” said Paul to his stableman; 
“we must change our tactics. I will go to the 
horse-fair to-morrow, and try and match Silver- 
cloud exactly. Perhaps then he will consent to 
trot by the side of a companion.” 

Paul Martin went, not to one horse-fair, but 
to twenty, till at last as near an approach to 
Silvercloud as perhaps all France could show was 
procured — a beautifully-shaped, spotless white 
Arab horse, quiet in harness, and as good-tempered 
as poor Snowdrop had been. 

Full of hope, Paul Martin led out the new¬ 
comer next morning, and when he had harnessed 
him, fetched Silvercloud, and, with all kinds of 
coaxing and cajoling, persuaded him to be put by 
his side. No sooner had Paul mounted the box, 
and flourished his whip, than Silvercloud began 
to prance round more furiously than he had done 
before. The stableman, who sprang forward, 
in trying to hold him, narrowly escaped a severe 
bite in the arm ; the carriage was sent back against 
the wall so violently that it was smashed, and Paul 
himself was thrown from his seat. In spite of 
this fractious behaviour, it never for a moment 
entered into the thoughts of his master to try 
what severity would do. He saw now, what 
indeed was true, that his favourite’s heart was 
broken, and that his work was done. 

“Sell him,” said the neighbours. “There are 
plenty of horse-dealers who would undertake to 
manage him, and there is not a more splendid 
animal to look at in all France, even now.” 

“ Put him in a little brougham by himself,” said 
another; and so all gave their advice, but Paul 


Martin knew better. He understood Silvercloud, 
and determined to let him alone. 

“ Thou hast done me good service enough, poor 
beast!” he said, caressing him even more affec¬ 
tionately than in former days. “ 1 would rather 
starve than part with thee, or ill-use thee.” 

The beautiful creature seemed to understand 
his master’s words, and though he would allow no 
one else to approach him, to Paul was ever gentle 
and docile. He was indeed gradually wasting 
away, though at first none perceived it By little 
and little he left off eating, and one morning, 
about six months after the death of his brother, 
was found dead in his stable. 

You can imagine what grief was felt in the 
Martin family at the sad fate of Silvercloud. 
Paul Martin was a wealthy man now, and could 
afford a far heavier money loss than this, but 
he never cared for a horse again as he had cared 
for his White Twins. He attended to business as 
zealously as ever, he continued to make money, his 
carriages were the neatest, his horses.the prettiest 
and most docile, his drivers the most obliging of any 
in the whole town of Nantes. He might have secured 
another pair of white Arab horses as handsome as 
Snowdrop and Silvercloud, and even eclipsed the 
fame of his lost favourites. He no longer cared 
to have the most superb equipage in all Western 
France, and the monopoly of fashionable weddings. 

“ 1 have had my turn,” he used to say to Rose, 
“ and let others have theirs now. We will §upply 
the most comfortable carriages and the best horses 
we can get, at moderate prices, then let us be satis¬ 
fied. Fairy gifts come only once in a life, and no 
one can say that we have not had ours.” 

As to the generous young captain, he also won 
fame and fortune in far-off campaigns, though when 
Paul Martin sent him the three thousand francs he 
was as yet poor and unknown, and bad therefore 
good reason to bless the day when he first set eyes 
on the White Twins. 

This story is true, as, if ever you go to Nantes, 
you will find out for yourself. 
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“BEAUTY AND THE BEAS T.” 


H E was a j 
beast — 
so the 
boys said — a ' 
lean, starved, 
black dog, with 
shaggy hair 
and hungry 
eyes. He had 
been about the 
village for days 
past, and' no¬ 
body knew 
where he came 
from. Perhaps 
some one go¬ 
ing by on the road through the hills had lost him 
there on purpose, not wanting to have such an ugly 
dog any more. The children were afraid of him, for 
he looked half a great hound, half a wolf, and when 
the boys pelted him he faced round and snarled, 
and showed his long yellow teeth. He had no 
name. How could he have a name when he had 
no home and no owner ? The village lads laughed 
at him, and called him “ the Beast,” and the smith 
and the man who kept the public-house at the 
cross-roads both agreed that “ the Beast ” ought to 
be shot or drowned in case he might bite some of 
the children. | 

Little May was the child of the smith. She was | 
a bonny, rosy mite of three years old, with a big 
printed calico sun-bonnet poking out round her face, 
traces of treacle making her hands and face what 
she called “ nasty sticky ” in the afternoons, and a 
pinafore that would not keep clean. The rough 
blacksmith believed there was nothing in the world 
so precious as May, and when she ran in and out 1 
of the smithy, and laughed at his sparks from the I 
iron, and then cried with fear nt the roaring bellows, j 
he would throw aside his hammer, and give her a 
hug in his arms, and a toss up high to the black 
beams of the roof; and perhaps that was how the 
pinafore never kept clean. 

Little May and two small boys were having 
bread-and-jam one sunny day by the stream. It 
was a clear stream from the hills, widening here, in 
a quiet little wood, and foaming away over great 
smooth stones. 

One of the little fellows left his bread-and-jam, 
and went barefoot into the water to wade, and 
so did the other little fellow then, and of course 
toddling May wriggled her small fat feet out of her 
shoes and socks and stepped into the cool water 


too, where it was shallow, and she could hold on by 
the grassy bank. They had left some bread on the 
bank, and May’s piece of bread-and-jam, nibbled 
into points all round the edge, lay on top of her pretty 
new dolL But all at once out of the wood came 
the ugly dog, and off he rushed, not only with 
May’s bread, but with the doll too ; for, opening 
his big mouth to take the food, he had caught the 
doll’s dress as well; and away he ran down the 
bed of the stream, splashing and plashing among 
the foam where the children could not follow him. 
There on top of a rising mossy rock, in the middle of 
the broadest, deepest part, he swallowed the bread 
all in one munching bite, but the doll he had dropped 
into the water ; and May toddled home barefooted, 
crying, with her knuckles in her eyes, and the two 
little boys followed with two socks and a shoe— 
the other shoe had rolled into the water when the 
poor little thing wac scrambling out of the shallows. 

May’s mother, in the cottage beside the smithy, 
comforted her with a great lump of toffee that made 
her very sticky indeed. But the toffee was soon 
gone, and what was the good of it ? So she cried 
for the doll again. But the two little boys were 
strictly warned not to take the child with them into 
the stream again, for she might be very soon 
drowned there, the mother said. 

“I’ll shoot that dog!” the smith said, with a 
stamp of his foot, when he heard about the dolL 
“If the bread had been in our baby May’s hand, 
he would have bitten her hand off just the same 
way as he carried away the doll with the bread.” 

Little Maygrieved yet for her doll, and the two boys 
went next day to the stream “ to see,” as they said, 
“ if they could fish it out,” and they took her with 
them. But on the bank they ran away from her, in 
1 chase of a beautiful red-and-black butterfly, and she 
I was all alone. Poor little thing! not four years old 
j yet, how could she remember what mamma had 
' said to the boys, and how could she resist going 
into the water, shoes and stockings and all, when 
* she thought she saw the doll’s head bob up above 
the surface a little way out ? 

She went in with unsteady little feet, and the 
water ran deeper and swifter, and she staggered, 
and her dress was wet up to her waist, and it was 
not the doll’s head she saw at all, but a little floating 
tangle of grass. Then she tried to get back to the 
bank, and her baby foot slipped into a deeper part 
of the stream-bed, and down she went into the 
water. There was no one to save her, even the 
boys were out of sight, and when she scrambled to 
her feet, crying out loud, and staggered on a step 
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or two, she only went deeper, and into a swift 
foamy current, and she was carried away where the 
stream boiled and swept round and down with a 
rush. Poor little mite! which would she be— 
drowned, or killed with a dash against the stones ? 

Neither; she will not be drowned or hurt! She 
must not, if four shaggy paws running from the 
wood at a swinging panting pace can be in time to 
save her. Yes; the stray dog, the poor hunted 
“ Beast,” plunged into the stream, and pulled out 
the heavy little bundle of wet clothes. Yes, she 
was saved. The boys came back just in time to 
see the rescue, and when they reached the spot 
they found her lying among the grass crying, with 
“the Beast” sitting by her watching, and giving 
her face a lick now and then, as if he was sorry 
to see her in trouble, and wanted to tell her there 
was no fear now. 

They all went home together, and little May was 
put to bed lest she might catch cold. The dog 
stood outside wagging his tail, and looking as if he 
wondered what he should do next, or where could 
he get a bit to eat. When the smith came out, the 
dog started and ran away with his tail down, but he 


was called back, not to be shot, but to get a good 
plate of food, and an invitation to lie by the smithy 
fire. And that evening he was not turned out. 
No, nor the next evening, nor the next, and no one 
in the village dared say a word against the dog the 
smith had taken in. 

He belonged to May, and lived between the smithy 
and the cottage, sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in the other, but always welcome. And little May 
called him her darling, and hugged him, and let him 
poke his big black nose in under her sun-bonnet; but 
the wonder was that he never showed his teeth now, 
or growled. He was as gentle as could be ; his coat 
became less and less shaggy and ragged, and grew 
thick and black ; and his eyes were big, brown, and 
wistful, not hungry and wild. There was no need 
now to tell two careless little boys not to let May 
come to harm by getting into the stream. The 
dear old dog took care of her. Perhaps it was 
because little May loved him, and every one was 
kind to him, that the lean wild hound became the 
finest and most good-natured dog in the village, 
just as the Beast in the fairy tale changed into a 
prince when Beauty loved him and broke the spell. 



INSECT-FEEDING PLANTS. 


T HE food which we 
require to keep 
us in health and 
strength is very 
different from that 
necessary to the 
growth of plants. 
We eat beef and 
mutton, bread 
made from wheat, 
sugar from an¬ 
other plant, and 
many other pro¬ 
ducts of the soil 
under the com¬ 
mon name of 
vegetables. In 
fact, our food is 
composed of what in general terms we should call 



“ organic substances.” Organic life is that found 
in the two great divisions of nature, called re¬ 
spectively the animal and the vegetable kingdom. 
Plants, on the other hand, generally find their 
sustenance from mineral sources and from certain 
chemical salts common to the soil in which they 
grow. 

If we pull up a plant by the roots, we shall find 
that the hair4ike fibres which spread in all direc¬ 
tions from the main stem embrace, as it were, little 
portions of the soil which remain still attached to 
them—hard little bits of chalk, small stones, 
and any other mineral matter which may happen to 
be in the adjacent soil. The root fibres seem to 
have taken possession of these atoms, as if they 
would squeeze every bit of virtue out of them. 
And this is precisely what they have done. The 
roots of a plant actually feed on this soil, and 
search out from it those particular portions 
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which are required for its nourishment. You 
must not suppose that when you water your 
flowers this is all the food they require, for they 
can no more live on such fare than you could. 

Some plants require a different kind of food 
to others, but, with the exception of those to be 
presently noticed, all require mineral matter for 
their support. This hard substance enters into 
the growth and composition of the plant, so that 
we may truly say when we are eating vegetables 
that we are indirectly partaking of the soil. But 
the mineral matter has, in the process of growth in 
the plant, been changed from an inorganic thing 
to an organic substance. For all plants are built 
up of minute organs, and therefore are described 
as having an organic structure. 

Now, if we suddenly became acquainted with a 
family of persons who, instead of feeding, as 
we do, on wholesome bread and meat, took it into 
their heads to make their breakfast, dinner, and 
tea of bits of brick, stone, or flint, we should 
rather wonder how such diet could possibly agree 
with them. And we should be quite justified in 
our wonder, for no living person could possibly 
exist upon such food. But ought we not to 
indulge in similar surprise when we learn that 
there is a certain family of plants which, neg¬ 
lecting the kind of fare on which all other plants 
are nourished, actually prefer that peculiar to 
animals ? 

What a ridiculous idea it seems for a plant to 
be able to eat beef, mutton, and eggs ! And yet I 
assure you seriously that there is more than one 
such plant which has, by way * of experiment, been 
fed and has thrived on small pieces of such food. 



venus's fly-tear 


But in their natural state—that is, when they are 
growing in the open air—their food consists of 
flies and other small insects. 

Look at the peculiar leaf of the plant shown 
above. Notice the little spikes all round each half 



of it, and the fold which divides it in the middle. 
The plant does not grow in this country (except in 
botanical gardens, where all plants are kept for 
purposes of study), but in America, in the State 
of North Carolina. And, strange to say, this is the 
only part of the world where it is found. It is 
called “ Venus’s Fly¬ 
trap,” and I will now ex¬ 
plain to you how it has 
earned such a name. 

If a fly, or other small 
insect, happen to alight 
upon the inside of the 
leaf, it is caught as in a 
trap. For within the two 
lobes of the leaf, on each 
lobe, are some sensitive 
hairs; directly the un¬ 
fortunate insect touches 
these hairs the leaf shuts 
up like a pair of jaws 
and the fly is a prisoner. 

The little spikes round 
the edge of the leaf are 
so arranged, that when 
it closes they fit one be¬ 
side the other, just as 
your little fingers seem 
to place themselves when 
you clasp both hands 
together. The leaf re¬ 
mains closed, with the poor fly inside it, for some 
days, when it again opens ready for another victim. 
But what has become of the fly whose curiosity 
has brought him into such trouble? He is no¬ 
where to be seen. 

Well, before I answer this question, let us 
consider for a moment what becomes of our 
food when we swallow it It goes, as you know, 
direct to the stomach, and is there digested. You 
have often, doubtless, heard the term “ digestion,” 
and perhaps more often have felt the pains of 
/^digestion. I will now try and explain to you 
shortly in what this process which is called 
digestion consists. 

You must all know that there are many kinds of 
food which we eat—meat, for instance—which we 
might soak in water for a week or more- without 
causing it to melt away. In other words, it is 
insoluble. 

Now, as we depend for our growth and strength 
upon the juices of meat and of the other kinds of 
food which we eat, it stands to reason that, unless 
this food is soluble, so that our bodies can absorb 
it—that is, suck it up—it can do us no real good. 
This difficulty is overcome by the action of a 


LEAF OF THE ENGLISH 
SUNDEW (TWICE THE 
NATURAL SIZE). 
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certain fluid, called the “ gastric juice,” which is 
poured out in great abundance from the internal 
walls of the stomach. This fluid is of so powerful 
a nature that it will act upon all kinds of food, 
making the insoluble to melt away, and, in short, 
abstracting from it all its goodness. The virtues 
of the food have thus been utilized for our nutri¬ 
ment, and we describe the operation as “ digestion.” 

We will now return to our fly-trap, and see 
whether we can understand why the fly has 
disappeared. The fact is, it has been digested 
by the plant which captured it. For in the upper 
part of the leaf there is secreted a fluid, which 
by experiment has been found to be almost iden¬ 
tical with the gastric juice of our own bodies. 
Directly the fly is caught this fluid is poured 
out and envelopes 
it. (We might al¬ 
most say that “its 
mouth waters” di¬ 
rectly it feels that 
the food is so near 
at hand.) The in¬ 
sect is then gradu¬ 
ally melted away, 
and its substance 
goes to nourish the 
plant which killed it. 

Another plant 
that feeds in much 
the same manner 
as the fly-trap is 
the common sun¬ 
dew which is found 
in many parts of 
this country as well as abroad. It takes its name 
from a sticky juice appearing in beads on the sur¬ 
face of the leaf, which glitter in the sun like so 
many dewdrops. Insects become stuck fast by 
this fluid, which might almost be described as a kind 
of natural “catch-em-alive-oh ! ” It generally causes 
their death in a few minutes, by clogging the air 
passages and thus stopping their breath. But 
besides this mode of trapping flies, the sundew 
is furnished with a number of finger-like hairs, 
which bend themselves over towards the centre 
of the leaf, and so help to secure the intruder. One 
of these hairs, or tentacles, as they are called, is 
shown, greatly magnified, in our illustration on 
page 152 . It is in the act of thrusting down a 
poor insect that has ventured within its reach. 

Suppose that you were out walking some hot 
summer’s day, tired and thirsty, and that you 
suddenly came upon what looked like a refreshing 
pool of water shaded by trees. Suppose that you 
were tempted to linger there for a minute or two, 


and that you then found, to your horror, that what 
you thought was water was in reality a sticky, 
.treacle-like fluid, that held you so tightly that 
you could not get away. Suppose, then, that the 
trees gradually began to bend towards you, lower 
and lower, until they all met like a dark canopy 
over your head and thrust you down beneath 
the pool. Suppose all this, and you will suppose 
yourself in exactly the same plight as that in which 
the poor fly finds himself when he has happened'to 
alight on the attractive but treacherous leaf of the 
sundew. 

The number of bending tentacles on each leaf is 
about two hundred, and they are so extremely 
sensitive to touch, that if an insect who weighs 
no more than the fifty-thousandth part of a grain 
happen to alight on one it immediately begins 
to bend, and will in some way communicate 
its intentions to its fellows. 

Some of you who are fortunate enough to 
live in country districts will be able to search 
for this curious plant and experiment with it. 

It is usually found 
on heaths and com¬ 
mons. 

Another type of 
flesh-eating plants 
is found in the 
so-called pitcher - 
plants, of one specimen of which 
we give a representation. See 
how curiously the pitcher hangs 
from the end of the leaf, and how 
like its lid is to that of a hot water 
jug ! There are many varieties of 
this form of plant, found in different parts of the 
globe. Some of them grow, like the sundew, close 
to the ground, and others, in the hotter parts of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, appear as climbing plants. I 
will describe only one of them, and you will then 
have a good idea of how they all compass their 
ends with regard to unwary insects. 

The inside of the pitcher is the part which is 
most interesting: it has indeed a melancholy 
interest for the poor flies, for many of them find a 
grave there. Just within the opening of the lid 
the interior of the pitcher is very smooth, and 
so slippery, that a fly alighting there slides down 
to the bottom as if he were on ice. But, you will 
say, how stupid he is not to use his wings and 
fly away ! Unfortunately, he cannot do this, for at 
the bottom of the pitcher there is a thick fluid 
(like that in the other plants we have been con¬ 
sidering), and from it there rises a kind of vapour 
which stupefies the insect. In short, he becomes 
so giddy that away he slides to the bottom of the 
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tube, is there drowned, and never heard of more. 
It is not insects only which fall a prey to these 
hungry pitcher-plants, for some of them, especially 
those in Borneo, are so large that they will destroy 
birds and even small quadrupeds. The actual size 
of the one from which my drawing was taken 
was nine inches, but they have been found quite 
double that length. 

I know that the history of these insect-eating 
plants sounds much more like a make-believe 
story than a true one. Many much older heads 
than yours once thought so too, and laughed at 
a notion which they deemed so contrary’ to nature. 
But there is no longer any doubt as to their dining 
capabilities. Even quite lately experiments have 
been set on foot to determine how far such plants 
were dependent upon animal food for their health, 
and whether they would not live, as their fellows do, 
on what they can get out of the soil. I will now tell 
\ ou how these interesting experiments were carried 
out, and you can judge for yourselves whether or 
not they may be considered conclusive. 

A number of the plants to be operated upon 
were planted in a small green-house, where no 


flies or other insects could get near them. The 
plants were watered at regular times, as plants 
should be. But while one half their number was 
fed on small pieces of meat, the remainder were 
supplied with no food at all. It was found that 
those who were left without their rations soon 
began to pine and droop (iust as you and I 
would do under the like distressing circumstances), 
while their more fortunate companions flourished 
in full health and vigour. 

It seems rather a cruel thing that insects should 
be captured and entrapped by plants, but we must 
remember that one of the principal uses of the 
lower creation is to furnish food for others. The 
fishes get their proportion of insects, the birds 
get theirs , and, even as I write, my dear old 
dog “Snow” will occasionally snap up a fly 
that has ventured too near his black muzzle, but 
this is clearly more for the sake of the diversion 
than the food. Besides, when we consider that all 
animals are so widely dependent upon plants for 
their food, we need not grumble if the plants, in 
return, gobble up a few insects. It is only tit for 
tat, you see. T. C. H. 
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ALF-PAST ten o’clock! ” 
sighed Milly Mann, “and I’ve 
not nearly finished, though I’ve 
been working hard all day 
long.” 

And Milly bustled here ^nd 
there, sweeping, dusting, clean¬ 
ing, rubbing, flying about from 
one thing to another—in fact, 
trying to do half a dozen things 
at once. 

And a pretty state of con¬ 
fusion the room was in in 
consequence! The chairs 
were all lying about, the con¬ 
tents of the dresser-drawers 
had been emptied out on to 
the floor in seeking a duster; 
the clean linen had been partly 
taken out of the basket and 
sorted, and was now lying 
about in dangerous proximity to the pots and kettles 
which had been put there while Milly was sweeping 
the shelf; the coal-scuttle had been placed in the 
centre of the room, tilting on the broom-handle, 
while the old cat and her kittens were playing hide 
and seek in the linen-basket, regardless of the 
consequences to the clean print dress which Mill/s 
mother was looking forward to wearing to-morrow. 


“There, now, I must begin to clear up,” ex¬ 
claimed poor Milly, in desperation, seizing the big 
kettle and saucepan, and bearing them oft Sud¬ 
denly her eye alighted on the cat. “ Oh ! ” she 
cried, “what would mother say to see you there; I'll 
give it you ! ” And she seized the broom-handle to 
carry out her intention, when, with a crash, over went 
the coal-scuttle, and its contents were scattered in 
every direction. 

This was too much for Milly; her courage gave 
way, and sitting down on the floor she burst 
into tears, exclaiming, “ That’s just my luck ; I do 
my very utmost, and yet everything seems to go 
wrong.” And folding her hands over her eyes she 
buried her head in her lap, and gave herself up to 
grief and despair. 

• • • • • 

Rat, tat, tat! 

“Where did that knock come from?” cried 
Milly, to herself. “ It sounded as if it were beneath 
the floor.” Then raising her voice, she said, 
“ Who’s there ? Come in ! ” 

What was her surprise and alarm to see rising 
out of the floor itself a queer-looking little dwarf, 
about two feet high, with a wizened face and piercing 
eye, who came straight towards where Milly was 
sitting. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” cried Milly, in a dreadful fright. 
“ Who are you ? and what do you want ? ” 
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“Child,” said the old man, kindly, “I am King 
Fairy-hand, and am the ruler of one of the most 
powerful tribes in the fairy kingdom ; and though 
I have only ten servants, they can do such wonders 
as were never equalled by living creatures. And 
seeing you weeping ju6t now, I have come to 
comfort and help you.” 

“ Oh, how kind of you, King Fairy-hand ! ” said 
Milly, brightening up, and quite reassured by the 
old man’s gentle manner. “Will you, then, help 
me to get the place tidy before mother comes in ? ” 

“ Indeed I will, with pleasure,” replied the king; 
and you and I will sit here and look on.” 

Then spreading out both hands, he cried— 


u Ah, Milly ! would you like to have a present of 
a set of my workmen ? ” said the king. 

“ Yes, yes I ” exclaimed Milly. “ But,” she added, 
after a pause, “ that cannot be, for they would not 
obey me.” 

“ But I say they will” replied the king, sharply, 
“ if you set to work in the right way.” 

“ Oh, do tell me how ! ” cried the excited child, 
“and I will promise—yes, king, 1 will promise 
faithfully to do just as you tell me.” 

“Now,” said the king, addressing the dwarfs, 
“just tell this little girl whence you come, and 
whom you obey.” 

Then the little men formed a ring, and sang, in 


" Servants of King Fairy- 
hand, 

Who delight in his com¬ 
mand, 

Do your duty, little band." 

Immediately there 
sprang from the king’s 
hands —whence Milly 
could not quite see, 
but it seemed as if 
they came from his 
finger ends—five pairs 
of tiny dwarfs, about 
four inches high, who 
at once set to work 
to clean and tidy the 
room. 

Milly noticed par¬ 
ticularly that they all 
worked together at 
one thing till it was 
finished, and then 
commenced another. 



their tiny voices— 

"Ten little men are we. 
In busy fingers living, 
And we will faithful be. 
Our best work always 
giving 

To boys, and girls, and 
men 

Who duty try to do ; 

If you're not lazy, then. 
We'll come with help to 
you.” 


“Milly, child,” cried 
her mother, gently; 
“ come, ’tis time for 
bed.” And Milly 
awoke with a start 
to find her mother by 
her side. 

Looking round the 
room still half asleep, 
and seeing it in beau- 


First of all they picked “folding her hands over her eyes” {p. 164). tiful order, she cried, 


up the lumps of coal, 

and swept up the dust, then they put away the 1 
clean linen, swept the shelves, and arranged the | 
pots and kettles ; after that they did the stove, the 
grate, and various other things, and finished by 
sweeping, dusting, and tidying those unfortunate 
dresser drawers which Milly had left in such 
disorder. 

Oh, how they rubbed the table and chairs, and 
how quietly and thoroughly they dusted everything 
in the room, till in a very short space of time the 
place looked bright and cheerful and comfortable, 
and Milly clapped her hands with delight at the 
transformation! 

“ Oh, how quickly they work ! ” she cried ; “ no 
bustle, no hurry. Oh, King Fairy-hand, yours are 
the most perfect and exquisite little workmen I ever 
saw! and they look so cheerful and happy, too !” 


“Haven’t they done 
everything nicely, mother, dear ? ” 

“Who?” said her mother, smiling. “/ have 
done the room, Milly.” 

“Ah!” said Milly, gradually recovering con¬ 
sciousness, and looking very rueful, “ then I 
suppose it was only a dream. Oh, I’m so sorry,” 
she went on, beginning to weep, “ that I’ve been so 
careless and untidy, mother, and that you have had 
to do this after your hard day's work ! ” 

“ Come, dear, cheer up,” said her mother, wishing 
to comfort her, “ and tell me about your dream.” 

Then Milly related the dream to her mother, 
who, when she had finished, remarked, “Well, 
child, that is a very funny dream certainly ; but if 
you will try in future to set about your work 
methodically, and do one thing at a time, your 
dream will have a good effect” F. G. G 
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BILLY BOLTON’S TWO GREAT DEEDS. 


By the Author of "Sulky Sue," “ The Worst Boy in the Village&c. 



DILLY BOLTON lived with 
Betty Bray in a cottage 
near a wood, which the 
waggish lads of the 
village named the Bee¬ 
hive, making a pun on 
the initial letters of their 
names. At this Billy 
would laugh, and de¬ 
clare that only drones 
lived there; and his 
companions were no¬ 
thing loth to agree with 
his declaration. 

But a lonely, loveless life like Billy’s was enough 
to make a drone of any lad. Who can be active, 
gay, and industrious without love, in some form or 
another, to beckon him on ? Few, very few. True, 
he had been Betty’s possession ever since that 
morning when she had found him a wee baby under 
a hedge, and carried him home till some one owned 
him, and as the hapless little fellow was never 
owned nor called for, had claimed the .finder’s due, 
or it had been thrust upon her by circumstances to 
keep what she had found, nobody saying her nay. 
So she kept the little foundling, and brought him 
up amid poverty, slaps, hard words, and sometimes 
rags and dirt, with very little of sweet, holy love to 
gladden his young soul. Still, at ten years of age 
he was a fine, manly little fellow, with a free, 
independent spirit animating him ; his dark grey 
eyes now flashing, now beaming, with unknown 
depths of thought and tenderness ; his dusky, hand¬ 
some face, intelligent and winsome, albeit some¬ 
times begrimed with dirt. 

How he loved the grand old wood near his 
home ! His very soul seemed to go out to it, with 
its glinting lights' and shadows. Oh, it was a 
glorious place, a fairy region to him ! Squirrels, 
dormice, birds, and insects, even the whispering, 
sighing wind, all greeting him as he wandered there 
as if they knew him. And then the singing, shim¬ 
mering brook flowing past, with the fair, far-stretch¬ 
ing meadows beyond. This was his joy, his glory, 
his all-in-all in life, save his pet companion, Tricksy, 
an ugly little brute of a dog, which shared his 
wretched home with him, his scanty fare, lay at his 
feet at night, bounded out with him morning after 
morning into the glad life by the stream and in 
the woods—in short, was part and parcel of his 
young existence. And the poor dumb brute seemed 
to. know how much his master loved him, as he 


frisked, played, and gamboled around him, or licked 
his face, dirty or clean, and looked into his eyes 
with fond, mute, pleading expression. 

Out by the brook the two spent the long summer 
days—Billy building tiny bridges, Tricksy watching, 
only watching. Yes, building tiny bridges was 
a sort of mania, an inspiration, with the boy; fairy¬ 
like little creations they were, stretching from 
stepping-stone to stepping-stone, and fashioned 
out of sticks with his knife, to be destroyed and 
rebuilt and destroyed in turn, as the young builder 
planned and improved and planned again. For 
such a child, and ignorant of architecture as he was, 
they were no mean structures, those tiny bridges, of 
strength sufficient to bear the weight of a mouse. 
Was there genius slumbering in the boy’s soul ? He 
worked in secret, the shy child; at the sound of a 
footstep down went his work, and away floated the 
materials on the gliding stream. 

But on this, his tenth summer, a grand work was 
to be achieved; no more building from stepping-stone 
to stepping stone, but the whole stream was to be 
spanned. Of this he had dreamt all the long winter, 
when the brook was a torrent. All his stray pence 
had been hoarded, no matter how hungry he was 
nor how great the temptation to spend them. 
And now the glad glorious summer was come, he 
had purchased the wood—rough, it is true—of a 
woodman, and all his spare time was devoted to it, 
his grand scheme, his crowning achievement! 

But one day, while he laboured and planned, 
loving little Tricksy at his side watching ail, who 
should draw near but Herbert Everard, the son of 
a rich gentleman in the neighbourhood, a lad older 
than himself, proud and overbearing. 

It was but the work of a moment, as it were, to 
hide his work behind some trees, when he was 
upon him; what is more, two hounds were upon 
poor little Tricksy, yelping, tearing, and snarling, 
and little Tricksy’s doom was sealed. In vain poor 
Billy dealt them blows with a stick; still they yelped 
and tore their prey. Tricksy’s cries were pitiful, 
they pierced Billy’s very soul. But Herbert Everard 
laughed; it was cruel—cruel both to the suffering 
brute and his terrified little master. 

“ You viper ! ” cried Billy, setting his teeth, and 
aiming a blow with his stick at the laugher, darted 
madly in to the rescue. 

Brave boy ! loving little master! He snatched 
the poor brute from those murderous teeth ; he held 
him in his arms, a small mangled mass of misery, 
his fond, despairing eyes, fast growing dim, turned 
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upon his dear, dear little defender lovingly, one 
could fancy gratefully. But the hounds were upon 
them both. 

Oh Billy, Billy ! is it death for you as well ? 

No ! Herbert Everard sprang forward with the 
whip he carried; shame, remorse, perhaps, prompted 
him ; certainly he did not laugh, but lashed and 
beat the animals off, till they cowered at his feet, 
and Billy stood free, free to caress his dying dog. 

“ You coward ! you viper ! you reptile ! ” cried the 
frantic boy, while Tricksy feebly licked his hand 
and whined out his tale of suffering. 

“ Such as you have no business with dogs. I 
couldn’t help it* So spoke the lad, then he turned 
on his heel, whistled to the hounds, and plunged 
into the wood. 

“ You shall pay for this, you shall, you shall! ” 
cried Billy in his frenzy; then he sank on the 
ground, and wept over his poor little pet 

He was dying, he could only hold him in his 
arms and deluge him with tears; nothing could 
be done for him, nothing. So the day laughed on, 
the river sang, the shifting lights and shadows fell 
around him and vanished, and in the evening 
Tricksy died. Then a shadow of bitter loneliness 
fell upon the boy’s souL He buried him in the garden 
at home, his gentle little friend, and afterwards 
worked harder than ever at his bridge-work, a 
feeling of bitter revenge ever present with him. 

It was finished just when the leaves were putting 
on their autumn glory: one soft balmy day the 
fair structure spanned the stream, now swollen 
with a heavy fall of rain. It was no achievement 
to be despised, that very insecure bridge. Could an 
architect but see it he would no doubt foretell great 
things for the boy, if only his talents could be 
cultivated. And he had twined moss and ivy 
gracefully here and there, on frail beam and 
supporter, with something of an artist’s taste. It 
was indeed a thing to be proud of, a something to 
rejoice over. No wonder the boy clasped his hands 
and tears rushed into his eyes, as he stood and 
gazed at it, the sole beholder and admirer of his 
work. The sweet autumn day smiled upon him— 
that was alL 

But, lo! there, riding out of the wood, was Miss 
Alice, Herbert Everard’s fair-haired sister, on her 
pony. She was but nine, a sweet child, with golden 
hair streaming down over her blue habit, the 


white feather in her hat waving in the wind. On 
she came, Herbert running behind. 

“ Over it, Alice ! break it down! ” he cried, as if 
in bravado, from a distance. 

Had they been watching ? It seemed so. Billy 
trembled. 

“ Don’t! ” he shouted ; “ it will break.” 

“I don’t care,” retorted Herbert, now close to 
his sister, quivering with anger. “ On, Alice! " 
and he gave the pony a switch with his stick. 

The animal darted forward; he was on the bridge; 
there was a slight crash, a scream, and Alice and her 
pony were in the stream. Herbert stood paralysed 
with terror; and well he might, the coward! He had 
sacrificed his sister—for what ? for revenge ? no, he 
had nothing to revenge. Billy hesitated; his soul 
was fighting a battle. Should he let that little fair¬ 
haired thing, drifting away, perish, and thus pay 
back to the proud unfeeling boy, with interest, 
the cruel death of little Tricksy ? No ! all that was 
noble, generous, and manly within him cried no, 
and he darted into the singing, exulting water. 
The pony had struggled out and away; poor little 
Alice was drifting, struggling, and now raising a 
feeble cry. Now he held the small, helpless thing; 
now he was clutching the reeds and rushes to rest 
a moment; and now he was on the bank, little 
senseless Alice in his arms. The brother’s love 
prevailed over the pride and arrogance of the boy; 
Herbert Everard wrung Billy’s hand, but spoke 
never a word, then together they carried their 
burden home. 

The next day Alice was quite well; Herbert 
Everard and Billy Bolton were friends—at least, they 
were not enemies ; but the young architect’s master¬ 
piece of ingenuity was spoilt, and Tricksy lay dead 
in the garden. But Billy was glad—glad in the 
consciousness of having performed a great deed by 
conquering revenge and doing good to an enemy. 
Surely this was something which would live on, 
which nothing could crush or destroy; it should 
never lie in ruins, Heaven helping him, like his 
beautiful bridge. What more came of it all was, 
that Herbert’s and Alice’s father hearing of Billy’s 
wonderful genius for bridge building, placed him 
where he could have his talents cultivated and 
made the most o£ 

And if some day he is not one of the world’s 
great ones, everybody will be deceived. 
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WHAT THE VOICES TAUGHT NOVARA. 


Y hero lived in the far-away 
days when the light of God’s 
' truth was dawning amid the 
darkness of Paganism; when im¬ 
perial Rome still wreathed glowing 
roses about the temples of her gods 
of war, luxury, and hate; when 
Apollo’s white-robed priests danced 
and sang barefooted on burning 
brands ; when each household 
had its self-chosen divinity, 
its lares and penates—small clay images placed 
around the hearth or above the door, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to watch over the interests of the family. 
He lived in the times of the great persecutions 
that took place during the reign of Domltian, when 
that cruel law was made that no Christian once in 
prison should escape a terrible death unless he 
renounced his religion. 

The young and noble Novara was the son of a 
patrician, and had been educated in the faith of his 
fathers and the learning of his times. He lived in 
luxury and splendour ; no voice louder than his 
hymned the praises of Jupiter and Bacchus, or 
reviled the followers of the humble Nazarene; no 
one more earnestly cried, “ Down with the Christians. 
To the lions with them—to the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatre! Destroy them, destroy them!" and 
at no time did he miss his chance of seeing the 
helpless throng of martyrs—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—driven into the great sanded space, where 
they knelt in prayer, even before the very eyes of 
the beasts, less cruel than the men who urged them 
to the carnage. 

It was but lately that holy Timothy, whom St. 
Paul had called “ his own son in the faith,” had 
been slain in the streets with clubs, for reproving a 
masked crowd bearing the images of gods abroad, 
and Novara had said again, “It is well; destroy 
these Christians—destroy them 1” But the light 
reached even this man, and lightened his darkness, 


| and it came as it often comes, sudden and unsought 
for. Novara fell ill of a lingering infectious fever, 
his friends and followers fell away, only his old 
nurse remained faithful and true, and in those 
lonely hours she told him of the truths she had 
lately heard ; she brought him a copy of those for- 
| bidden “Scriptures,” and out of very love and 
gratitude he kept his own counsel, and read and 
studied the book that taught so much, that helped 
so many to face martyrdom cheerfully, rather than 
renounce the promise of salvation and a life to 
come. 

A long and weary time passed ere Novara stood 
once more in his strength and beauty; the old 
nurse had died with words of love and praise and 
thanksgiving on her lips, for the child she had 
nursed was saved, he, too, was a Christian. Where 
now was the power of Mars, Juno, and Vulcan? 
what to him the thousand idle things his country¬ 
men adored ? what were these to the one Father, 
and the one example, Jesus ? Ah! children of these 
happy times, how can you understand what faith 
and courage it needed for Novara to throw aside 
all that made life so pleasant—friends, position, 
fortune—and escape with fear and trembling from 
the dear home of his youth, penniless, homeless, 
an exile, never likely to return; for had not the 
emperor sworn by his gods to extirpate with fire and 
sword the very name of Christian from the land ? 

But Novara did so escape; he lost all, except his 
own soul, and he rejoiced exceedingly. 

Once in another land, he wandered away to the 
deep dark recesses of a forest, where, unnoticed and 
alone, he studied more closely the truths of his new 
creed. Here he built himself a hut on the banks of 
a rippling stream, and lived in peace and happi¬ 
ness for many a long year, the world forgotten, by 
the world forgot” 

But how changed his thoughts and life—supersti¬ 
tion, fear for the past, mistrust of the future, all 
lost in the solemn contemplation of the beautiful 
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nature around him. Of men he saw but little; 
only now and then a brown-skinned wood-cutter 
strayed that way, or an old bent herds woman, 
driving her swine to feed on husks that lay so thick 
and green around. For all he had a kind word 
and a smile; and as time went by, and his beard 
grew grey, he was spoken of with reverence as the 
“ Old Father of the Forest.” 

Often he would listen to the thousand voices 
around, about, above—the songs of the birds, the 
hum of the insects, the ripple of the watfers. Well 
he knew that the song, hum, ripple, were all hymns 
to the glory of God, the great Creator and Cause of 
all. Much he wished he knew the exact meaning. 
It must be the first of all laws, since all nature 
repeated it. But why is it meaningless to such 
earnest ears as his? Surely his faith made him 
worthy of understanding ? Thus he questioned oft 

While one day musing thus, he wandered far, 
much farther than usual, until at last he found him¬ 
self on the outskirts of a great town. As he stood 
looking at its gates, his thoughts wandered back 
to the days when he was a gay young patrician ; 
when life had been full of stir and passion and 
excitement; when he had watched the gladiators 
struggling for their lives in the arena, or fair young 
girls or strong men waiting with clasped hands for 
the fierce creatures that would devour them— 
Christians, only Christians ! And now, thinking 
thus, he was suddenly surprised by a noise, a 
shouting and hooting by the city gates, which went 
flying back as a great crowd pressed forth, in 
advance of a procession that came slowly in 
their rear. One tall man surrounded by many 
guards, whose spears glittered in the sunshine. At 
first Novara could distinguish nothing of what was 
said ; then he heard, “ Maxilla, Maxilla! a short 
rope but a strong knot for Maxilla the murderer! ” 

Fiercely rose the din, “ Maxilla the traitor! 
M axilla the thief! Maxilla to the green branch ! ” 
and such noises that made Novara’s heart beat 
to hear them. They were so different from the 
voices he loved, yet so like the sounds of old. 

‘‘Who—what is this man?” he asked, trying to 
stop a boy whose bare feet raised a cloud of hot 
dust as he passed the hermit. 

“ It’s Maxilla ! Don’t you know Maxilla ? We 
do, and we’re going to hang him, master! No 
mercy ! no mercy ! ” 

The boy slipped through his fingers like an eel, 
and a woman said in a loud screaming tone, 
“ He’s a murderer, that’s what Maxilla is ; no one 
deserves death more than he, father. By Jupiter, I 
hate him ! ” she added, bitterly. 

“ Have you no pity, then?” asked Novara, won¬ 
dering at her rage. 


“ Pity l No ; there is no pity for such as he. 
I-•» 

But then they were parted by the surging, advan¬ 
cing crowd—by the close ra*.kc of soldiers that 
marched before and after the bated Maxilla, a tall, 
swarthy, rough-looking fellow enough, who came 
striding along, shaking his fetters to a kind of rude 
march, and stopping now and then to jeer and 
mock at the noisy crowd, swarming like locusts 
about him. 

Suddenly, he did not know how it happened, 
Novara found himself alone by the captive’s side, in 
the very centre of the grumbling crowd of people, 
whom the guards were pressing back one upon 
each other’s toes, while the man mockingly shouted 
to them to make room for him, as he was ready to 
perform his part for their amusement 

The guards were preparing a heavy noose, at 
sight of which a sudden solemn silence fell upon all 
that ring. Maxilla was about to die ; even they 
could ask no more. And Novara stood there in 
their midst as though transfixed, listening to the 
mocking, railing, miserable creature before him, 
hard and defiant to the last. 

Suddenly he turned, and noted the pale face and 
white beard of Novara. A strange quick change 
came over his swarthy features as he strode up to 
him, crying, with outstretched manacled hands— 
‘‘Old man, hast thou come to me now? I know 
thee for one of the new sect, which proclaim all 
men brothers ; I am tired of silver and gold and 
marble and these priests who take all and give 
nothing ; I have heard of thee as good and honest. 
Thou knowest I am bad, and black, and wicked, that 
I have spared none in my wrath, yet if, as thou 
sayest, we are the sons of one Father in heaven, 
give me the kiss of peace and forgiveness that my 
lips may be purified, and my heart may hope in His 
mercy ere I meet Him.” 

He flung himself in the dust and seized Novara’s 
robe in a kind of savage entreaty, but still looked 
so fearsome and wild as he knelt there in rags 
all tattered and tom that the other drew back 
in horror, and dragging his garments from the 
clutching fingers, cried, shudderingly—“ Away! how 
can such as I give the kiss of peace to such as you ?” 
then he turned and fled, the silent crowd making 
room for him. The man rose without another 
glance, turning to meet his doom, only muttering, 
despairingly—“ No hope ; I thought not.” 

Brother! As to Novara, he fled the scene, his 
heart beating wildly and indignantly. He to be 
asked to bless such a miserable, wicked creature. 
Hope ! how dared he talk of hope? how dared he 
call him brother ? He would never venture near the 
town again; peace and holiness were only to be 
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THE COLOSSEUM, OR FLAVIAN AMPHITHEATRE AT ROME. 


that grew more oppressive every day, for his own 
heart felt heavy, and he missed the tender voices 
that he loved, and he could no longer lift his 
eye to God ; so he thought, i( I have done some 
wrong and wicked thing, though what I know not, 
but I will leave my dear loved home and travel 
afar, perhaps some heaven-sent chance may reveal 
in what I have erred and how I may make amends.” 
So he took his little book, the only treasure he had 
brought with him long since from Rome, and, lean¬ 
ing on his staff, departed. He travelled towards 
the far-off line of sea that lay blue and hazy in the 
distance. 

For many days that weary figure might be seen 
making its way over hill and dale, far away over 


understand their great secret and Thy law before 
I die.” 

At last N ovara stood on the golden sands, and 
gazed upon the ocean, but he was not to cross it, for 
here he was seized upon by a band of pirates who 
dwelt in the dark sea caves, and skimmed the waves 
in light vessels of osiers and skins ; they were bad, 
cruel men, the dread of the coast, for they lay in 
wait to burn and destroy every vessel that came near 
—they were well-armed and remorseless robbers 
of the sea. 

So when the defenceless old man came all un¬ 
wittingly into their midst, they seized upon him, 
tore off his robes, scattered his book, and when 
they found he had no treasure, would have killed 
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him, but that the chief of the band said, grimly, 
“ He will do for a slave. A stick will find work in 
him yet.” 

Now poor Novara was very miserable, for the 
pirates treated him shamefully, and had no mercy 
on him. They starved, beat, and ill-used him; they 
made him work till he dropped, and then mocked 
at his misery, sparing him in no way, though he 
was gentle and patient. They hated him because 
he was a Christian, and often asked him, jeeringly, 
how he could worship a God that allowed him to 
be their slave ? 

So the year passed away in the lone cliffs by the 
sea-shore. But a change was at hand, and it came 
in this wise. 

One morning a small but heavily-laden bark 
hove in sight; it sailed but slowly, and there 
seemed few men on board. Great and instant was 
the stir among the pirates, who, armed to the 
teeth, at once embarked, and prepared to pursue 
and attack the vessel, already planning the value 
of the booty they might obtain. 

But their ferocious shouts of joy were soon 
changed to cries of terror and distress, for the 
stranger bark suddenly bristled with archers, who 
had been in ambush, but now rose as a man to 
salute their visitors with arrows, so well-directed, 
that only four badly-wounded men found their way 
back to the caves, where Novara awaited them in 
fear and trembling. 

How easily he could have avenged himself now ; 
he had but to step into the boat and leave them to 
die where they lay helpless on the beach. Did 
they not deserve the worst at his hands? But 
then he was a Christian, and his book had said, 
"Forgive those that use thee despitefully.” So 
instead of flying, he stayed to tend their hurts 
kindly and tenderly; and when three of them soon 
died, he dug their graves and laid them gently in 
the soft golden sands, and sighed for their worse 
than wasted lives. Turning to the boat, he dis¬ 
covered Another of the pirate crew, and the worst 
of his persecutors, one that never in all his roving 
life had spared a defenceless foe. So when his 
eyes met Novara’s, he only gasped , 44 Pick up my 
dagger and kill me at once, old man. My life is 
thine ; take it quickly.” 

But Novara looked pitifully down at him, and 
whispered, " Thy life is not mine, but God’s, and 
He teaches mercy. I pray He will spare it Let 
me assist thee on to land; maybe the injury is not 
as deep as it seems.” 

The glaring eye looked at him in sudden wonder, 
as he began tearing his poor robe to bandage the 
wound, and the white lips murmured hoarsely, “ I 
hated thee, I beat and persecuted thee, and yet 


thou succourest me and speakest of mercy. Mercy! 
our gods teach not mercy! Oh, I am dying of 
thirst! Go; thou canst let me die, if thou mayest 
not kill.” 

Novara caught up a shell and bounded off, to 
return shortly with a pure cool draught, which he 
held to the lips of his foe, and with which he gently 
bathed the bleeding brow. 

Could it have been a tear that glistened in the 
hard grey eye, that had never known such weak¬ 
ness ? Could it be such a feeling as gratitude that 
laid the red-stained hand to the innocent one of 
Novara’s ? Could it be remorse that caused those 
trembling lips to whisper, “ Dost truly from thy 
heart forgive the wrongs thou hast suffered ?” 

“ I do. Think no more of them ; and I pray for 
thee.” 

“ Couldst thou give me the kiss of peace ? Canst 
thou bid me hope for mercy ?” 

Novara bent low, and muttered, as he reverently 
touched the qold brow with his lips, "May thy 
Father and mine have mercy on thee and on me. 
It is not for His children to judge one another.” 

The pirate fell back, with a calm, wondering 
look on bis face; and Novara laid him to rest in 
the golden sands. 

Then, and not till then, did he think of his own 
deliverance and escape. He looked about him 
with amaze. Was it the soft breeze sweeping 
suddenly across the beach, or was it the voice of 
some invisible angel that seemed to say so plainly, 
"Return to thy peaceful forest home, Novara? Thy 
task is done—thy sin is forgiven thee; for thy 
heart is softened, since thou hast given the kiss of 
peace to one erring brother, even as thou didst 
refuse it to another—thou hast blessed, where thou 
didst condemn. Return, and fret not; thou wilt 
understand the voices now, and the commandment.** 
And looking round, Novara saw that instead of 
caves and sands, his forest home was near. The 
trees were waving, the flowers blooming, the stream 
rippling, the thousand voices singing their old 
hymn, repeating ever the one great law and com¬ 
mandment— which they have spoken since the 
beginning of all things—“ Love, love, love one 
another; be kind, gentle, forbearing; love, love, 
love one another.” And Novara, whose heart was 
purified, understood the voices now. 

Those days of wrong and persecution have long 
since passed away; only a few ruins of those old 
amphitheatres remain to remind us of the fearful 
cry, " Down with the Christians! To the lions—to 
the wild beasts with them! ” But the thousand 
sweet voices of nature are ever repeating, now as 
then, the echo of that great command and law— 
“ Love one another.* 
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THE NOBILITY OF THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 


I N that 

wonder¬ 
ful “Ce¬ 
lestial Em¬ 
pire” of 
China, ruled 
over by 
an emperor 
who is styled 
the “ Son 
of Heaven,” 
and who 
looks upon 
the people 
of all other 
nations as 
barbarians, 
you must 
expect to 

find some rather extraordinary kind of people and 
out-of-the-way customs. 

Now we are going to have a talk about their chief 
officers of the realm—the mandarins, who occupy all 
the principal positions of trust in the kingdom, 
either as viceroys, or governors of provinces, judges, 
commissioners, treasurers, councillors, &c. 

You can easily tell of what rank a mandarin is 
by the number of attendants he has. When one of 
the high officials goes abroad, he takes as many as 
a dozen sedan bearers, and, in addition, a company 
of servants, some of whom exhibit boards on which 
Lis titles are inscribed, or directions what the 
people are to do as he passes ; others have whips 
with which they unmercifully belabour any of the 
unfortunate passers-by who do not happen to move 


out of the way quickly enough. In order to show 
due respect to these exalted personages, those 
on horseback must dismount, signboards project¬ 
ing into the street must be removed, ordinary in¬ 
dividuals in sedans must stop, and many other 
ceremonials must be performed at the risk of punish¬ 
ment for disrespect. 

Well, these gentlemen occupy responsible posi¬ 
tions for which they get paid by the state, but the 
mandarins do not bear a very good character for 
honesty and uprightness, and are said to make 
large fortunes by means of bribes received from 
those who wish to secure their good offices. Sup¬ 
posing, for instance, a mandarin received ^100 a 
year by way of salary, he would be able to make 
ten, or twenty, or even a hundred times as much, 
according to his cleverness in extorting bribes 
in return for overlooking offences, or giving favour¬ 
able judgments. 

Let us take a visit to a Chinese court of justice, 
and see what is going on. Seated on a raised 
platform is the mandarin,surrounded by his advisers, 
engaged in administering the law to those who are 
brought before him for trial At the foot of the 
steps leading up to the dais where he sits is the 
prisoner, chained and kneeling. In the body of the 
court are the witnesses who give their evidence for 
or against the accused. In case the mandarin thinks 
the prisoner is not fully confessing his misdemeanors, 
he orders him to be whipped, when the man is 
seized and chastised much or little, according to the 
instructions given. If he has money and fees the 
officials, he will probably be let off easily, and gene¬ 
rally, the more money he can expend the lighter his 
punishment; in fact, had he been able to bribe all 
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round, it is very unlikely he would have found him¬ 
self in a court of justice at all* unless his offence had 
been of a very serious nature. 

Of course there are some righteous judges, but 
these are few and far between. However, when 
such a one leaves the province where he has been 
stationed, it is the custom to present him with an 
elaborate and costly umbrella, or more valued even 
than this is the gorgeous garment which is given in 
exceptional cases. The mandarin who has so far 
gained the love of the people as to have such 
an honour conferred on him, would probably be 
entreated to leave his boots behind him to be 
placed in one of the temples of the city. 

And what about the wives of the mandarins? 
I am sorry to say that in China women are 
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looked upon as altogether inferior to the men. They 
are also kept very much in the background, and 
are entirely under the rule of their husbands. They 
amuse themselves at home as they best can, 
playing cards, gambling at dice, or engaged in 
various kinds of games, while some employ them¬ 
selves in painting, embroidery, or other similar 
recreations. 

It seems strange, and yet it is a fact, that unless 
a Chinese woman cripples herself by deforming her 
feet, she is looked down upon as almost unworthy 
of notice. When very young, her feet are bandaged 
up so that they form a point at the end, and she is 
forced to go through life never able to walk with 
ease, just because this is one of the customs in 
the Celestial Empire. 


ROSE STORIES. 


HUNT 
M NELL, 
* * please 
tell me a 
story; I am 
so tired of 
playing by 
myself, and 
the boys 
won’t let me 
be with 
them! ” 

Thus say¬ 
ing, my little 
niece Rosie 
comes to my 
side as I am 
quietly read¬ 
ing in the 
garden, and 
rests her hot little face against my arm. 

“ Tired of playing about, Rosie-posie ! ” I say, 
putting my book aside, and preparing to attend to 
and amuse the little maiden ; “ What story can I tell 
you ? You have nearly exhausted my stock.* 

“Tell about something interesting; I don’t so 
much want a story,” says Rosie, settling herself down 
comfortably beside me, and assuming an attentive 
attitude. 

“ Well, you like to hear about flowers, so I’ll tell 
you something about your namesake—the rose.” 

I pick one of the pale creamy roses growing 
near me, and smell it with great enjoyment, then 
kissing my niece’s soft little cheek, I begin. 

“ You like to hear old legends, little woman, so I 



will tell you a very pretty one about the moss-rose. 
One day the angel who has charge of the flowers 
fell asleep under a rose-tree, and the rose, who 
loved his guardian very much indeed, spread out 
its branches to cast a shade over the sleeping spirit 
When the angel awoke, he turned lovingly to the 
flower, and said, * Dear flower, what can I do for 
thee, to reward thee for the shade thou hast so 
carefully cast over me ? Ask what thou wilt, and 
it shall be granted thee.’ 

“ Then the rose said , 1 Oh, beautiful angel! all I 
ask of thee is to give me one more grace to the many 
thou hast already bestowed on me.’ 

The angel reflected awhile, * For/ he thought, 
* what can I give the rose to make it lovelier than 
it is?’ 

“ At last he threw over its leaves a soft veil of moss 
which made it appear far more exquisite than it was 
before ; and the flower bowed its graceful head and 
silently thanked the angel for his beautiful gift.” 

“ That’s a very pretty story,” says Rosie, “but it 
isn’t a bit true, it’s only a legend ; tell me something 
about the yellow rose you have in your hand, Aunt 
Nell.” 

“ Ah! pet,” I answer, “ there is a legend about 
why the rose is yellow, but I don’t think the idea is 
so pretty as the tale of the moss-rose. 

“ Once there were no yellow roses in the world ; 
there were pure white roses, and red roses of 
every hue, but you could find no yellow roses at all. 
Now you would suppose that the white roses were 
quite contented with their beautiful innocent dress. 
Not a bit of it; they grumbled sadly amongst them¬ 
selves, and envied their sisters, the red roses. At 
last they got so discontented that they determined 
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to ask Flora, the mother of the flowers, to take 
away their white robes and clothe them like their 
crimson sister flowers. One more envious than the 
rest was chosen to ask this boon. When Flora 
came into the garden where they bloomed, discon¬ 
tented little white rose lifted up its head, and said, 
peevishly, * Mother, we do not like these silly quiet 
dresses you have given us ; pray give us the gayer, 
brighter tints of the red roses.’ 

“ ‘ Nay, my child/ said Flora, gently ; ‘be con¬ 
tent with the garb of innocence I have thought fit 
to give you. Do not be envious, but rest satisfied 
with the many beauties you possess.’ 

“White rose still grumbled and complained, till at 
last Flora was angry, and determined to punish the 
envious flowers. 

“ ‘ From this time/ she said, ‘ you shall lose your 
pure white robes, and no longer be the emblem of 
simplicity; you shall be clothed in jealousy’s 
hue.’ 

“Then she breathed on her discontented children, 
and their white robes were changed to a yellow 
colour; and from that time the yellow rose has 
been the emblem of jealousy.” 

“ But,” says Rosie, “all the white roses were not 
turned into yellow ones, for there are still lots of 
white left.” 

“ Ah! ” I answer, “ I suppose those are the ones 
that were quite content with their white dresses, 
and did not wish to change them. You know some 
of the white roses have a pale pink tinge ; I dare¬ 
say those are the ones that are blushing for the 
disgrace of their yellow sisters. But now, dear, 
run and pick me one of those curious red-and- 
white roses, and I’ll tell you something quite 
true.” 

The little maid trots off obediently, and presently 
returns with one of those old-fashioned roses, so 
seldom seen now, called “ York and Lancaster.” 

“ Now, little one,” I say, “ I daresay you have 
read that the rose was chosen as a badge of two 
rival parties—the Lancastrians and the Yorkists. I 
read somewhere that this badge was chosen in 
the Temple Gardens by some gentlemen who were 
quarrelling about Henry VI. and the Duke of York. 
One of these gentlemen swore to defend and uphold 
the king’s party, and as a gage of his loyalty he 
plucked a red rose off a tree, and all the gentlemen 
who agreed with him did the same, and stuck the 
flower in their caps ; but the party who were for the 
Duke of York plucked a white rose off and put it in 
their caps. The dreadful wars that followed after¬ 
wards were called ‘the wars of the roses/ because a 
white and a red rose were the emblems of the rival 
factions. After along while, when Henry VII. came to 
the throne, he determined to unite the roses ; so he 


asked his cousin, Elizabeth of York, to marry him; 
and when she did so there was peace and quiet in 
England for some time. This rose I asked you to 
fetch me is a mixture of white and red; so it is 
a type of the union between the two houses, and is 
called the ‘ York and Lancaster.’ ” 

“Why, Aunt Nell/’ cries my niece, “I never 
used to care a bit about that rose ! Nurse said it 
was only an old-fashioned thing; but I shall always 
like it now you have told me about it, and I shan’t 
despise it any more.” 

“ I certainly would not despise it,” I answer, 

“ for I believe it is rather rare now. I know we 
have one tree in our garden at home which we 
take great care of, and prize very much. Now, 
one more tale, and then I can’t tell you any more— 
for this time, at least. At a town in Persia, called 
Hamadan, or Amadan, there was a very celebrated 
academy. Now the rules of this academy were— 
that the inmates ‘ should think a great deal, write 
little, and speak as seldom as possible’—that 
wouldn’t have suited you , Miss Chatterbox, would 
it ? Well, there was a very clever man, called Dr. 
Zeb, who very much wished to enter this college. 
He heard there was a place vacant, and instantly 
set forth in great haste to see if he could obtain it. 
Alas ! when he reached the academy the place was 
already taken. The president did not know how 
to tell Dr. Zeb the bad news, till at last a bright 
thought struck him. He ordered a cup to be 
brought; this he filled to the brim with water so 
that another drop added would cause the cup to 
overflow, and then he placed it before Dr. Zeb. 
The poor doctor understood by this emblem that 
there was no room for him, and he was turning 
sorrowfully away, when he saw a rose-leaf at his 
feet. He took courage, and gently lifting the leaf 
placed it so delicately on the water in the cup that 
not a drop fell over. The academicians understood 
Dr. Zeb’s meaning—that though the academy was 
full, there was yet a little comer which he could 
have. They heartily applauded him, and unani¬ 
mously agreed that he should be received amongst 
them.” 

“ And that was all because of a rose-leaf,” says 
my little niece, when I pause in my narration. “ I 
am very glad Dr. Zeb got what he wanted; how 
he must have loved roses ever after!” 

“ Well, dear,” I answer, rising and collecting my 
scattered goods, “I have never heard anything 
more about the clever doctor, but I expect he felt 
very grateful to the dear little rose-leaf that gave 
him such a happy inspiration. But here come the 
boys, quite ready for tea, so we must go in now. 
I daresay I can find something more to tell you 
another day.” Aunt Nell. 
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A NF.ST OF RED ANTS. 


A SAGACIOUS LITTLE INSECT FAMILY. 


@ NCE upon a time I used to think ants 
i a very disagreeable tribe of insects, 
f but I have changed my mind now, 
' and am inclined to think that they 
are extremely interesting, and teach 
us many good lessons of carefulness, industry, 
ingenuity, and kindness. 

Perhaps you would like to know something about 
the different changes the ant passes through before 
it arrives at maturity. First of all the egg is laid, 
and from it emerges, after a short period, the larva* 
which is so weak that it cannot even take the food 
that lies within its reach. But watchful eyes and 
ready hands are near, and nourishing food is 
dropped into its mouth by one of the elder mem¬ 
bers of the family, who has, perhaps, just returned 
from a foraging expedition in the garden, where 
it has been climbing the bushes, and getting a few 
drops of sweet fluid from the insects which infest 
the leaves for the helpless little larva lying at home 
in the nest. 


While in this state the young ants receive con¬ 
stant care and attention from the “workers.” Every 
morning they are carried into the upper chambers 
of the ant-hill, and when the sun becomes too hot 
there they are removed into the cooler apartments 
below. And, strange as it may seem, the frail little 
creatures are never bruised or wounded while thus 
being carried to and fro, so great is the tenderness 
with which they are transported. 

The nymph is the next state into which the ant 
is transformed, and it now spins a silky cocoon, in 
which it encloses itself. If you have ever examined 
an ant’s nest I daresay you have noticed lots of 
these white, egg-shaped things, perhaps being 
carried about by the workers, as in case a nest is 
forcibly broken into, the ants seize the cocoons and 
retreat with them to the inner compartments. 

The time arrives, however, when the ant wants 
to come out of this silken abode. But how is it to 
get free, as it has no power of itself to break loose 
from the bands which encompass it ? Well, careful 
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nurses are still on the watch, and at the right time 
pierce the cocoon, and out walks the ant, now 
fully developed, and henceforth able to take its 
place among the working population. If it has 
wings it is either a male or female, and goes 
through life without working at all, but it will more 
probably be wingless, and in that case will soon be 
busy in building, nursing, food-seeking, or in some 
other of the many industries for which this insect 
family is so famous. 

And now I will tell you a little about the houses 
in which the ants dwell. These are built of dif¬ 
ferent materials, according to the district the ants 
inhabit, or the family to which they belong, for 
there are a great many different kinds—red, brown, 
white, carpenter, mason, wood ants, &c. 

Let us take the dwelling of the brown (mason) 
ant, which you may have plenty of opportunities of 
observing for yourselves. The building contains, 
perhaps, as many as twenty storeys underground, 
and about as many above it. If you break into one 
of these houses you will see a quantity of cham¬ 
bers, with passages between, which have all been 
built by the little architects themselves. 

Hot, dry weather is very trying to these mason 
ants, for it makes their work all crumble about 
their heads. But see them when a shower comes. 
What a busy sight it is ! Hundreds and hundreds 
are then gathering little pellets of earth between 
their teeth, and begin, in the most business-like 
way, to build the walls of their dwelling, depositing 
the earth in the proper place, and pressing it in 
neatly with their teeth, while they pass their fore 
feet lightly over it to render the walls firm and 
even. Thus, slowly but surely, the dwelling is 
formed, the different storeys made, and they have a 
most convenient house, with cool apartments in the 
basement, far from the heat of the sun, and upper 


storeys in which to lodge when the earth is wet and 
soppy. 

Some very interesting experiments have lately 
been tried with a view to proving whether ants 
know one another. A number of them, some being 
friends and some strangers, were made intoxicated 
and placed near a nest, the ants in which, after 
seeming a great deal puzzled to account for the 
peculiar condition of the disabled ones, carefully 
carried into the nest their friends and threw the 
strangers into a dish of water. On another occasion 
some dead ants were put near the nest, and the 
tiny inhabitants, apparently perceiving that their 
friends were beyond remedy, pitched the whole lot 
away from them. 

It is well known that slavery is carried on to a 
large extent among ants, one species, indeed, being 
so dependent on slaves that they can neither feed 
themselves nor their young, though large supplies 
of food may be within their reach. 

A very curious instance of slave-making was once 
witnessed by a naturalist, who took special interest 
in the habits of this little tribe. He saw a great 
mass of red ants travelling along a road in good 
marching order. Passing through a thick hedge 
they took their course along a grass-field, and came 
to a nest of black ants. As soon as the inhabitants 
of this nest became aware that an enemy was 
approaching they rushed forward to give the in¬ 
vaders battle. But, alas ! the reds were too strong 
for the blackies, and soon drove them back into 
their dwelling, stormed the avenues, and broke 
through the walls, and a few moments later came 
out in great haste, each carrying a young blackie 
with him. These black ants were thus made 
slaves, and in time would do all the work for the 
red ones, who would live a life of luxury and 
idleness. F. G. C. 


A DANGEROUS VOYAGE: 

OME along, Pelli; we will go to England 
at once! ” 

The speaker, little Otto Hord, was 
standing, one warm spring day, with his 
brother and a great Newfoundland 
dog, on the shore of a rippling lake in Sweden. 
How large this lake was the children did not 
know, but they imagined that it was a vast ocean, 


A STORY FROM SWEDEN. 

with all the foreign countries their father sometimes 
told them of, dotted along its banks, and probably 
about a day's sail from their home. 

The Hord’s house stood some hundred yards 
from the lake. It was a plain wooden building, 
with a pretty garden round it, and a beautiful view 
of softly undulating hills, glistening water, and far- 
stretching pine and birch woods. 
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Otto and Pelli were the only children of the Herr 
and Fru Hord, who came every year from town to 
spend the summer months in that beautiful spot. 
Otto was seven years old, and Pelli five. They 
were both dear little boys, and generally obedient 
and happy ; but on the present occasion Otto had 
just been hearing a description of England from 
his aunt Ebba, and he felt wild to go and see the 
wonders she had narrated. 

“ Picture to yourself,” he said to Pelli, “ grand 
gardens, all with nothing but wild beasts in cages in 
them, for little boys to feed with cakes ; and a great 
house, as high almost as the sky, made every bit of 
glass, with all sorts of flowers and nice things 
inside; and many other fine sights!” and Otto 
paused with a look of wonder and longing on his 
face. 

Pelli gazed at his brother admiringly, as he said, 
“ Oh, Otto, do let us go to England ! ” 

“ Yes,” replied Otto; “ there is our boat down 
there, at the landing-place, and Bjorn has not fas¬ 
tened up the chain, because he told me he was going 
to do it after his dinner. He calls it ‘ an old tub,* 
and says the wood is quite rotten, so I’m sure 
we cannot hurt it. I expect we shall be some hours 
getting to England, so I have brought some black 
bread-and-butter,” and Otto displayed several tempt¬ 
ing slices done up in a piece of an old Swedish 
newspaper. 

Pelli looked delighted; and the two children 
trotted down to the boat, and seated themselves in 
it, closely followed by the faithful “Rolf.” Otto 
then unloosed the chain, and let the boat drift away 
from the shore, which it did rather quickly, as there 
was a stiff breeze blowing. Pelli sat clasping Rolf 
tightly round the neck, and pressed his cheek 
against his friend’s soft shaggy fur, as he said, “ I 
am so glad you have let Rolfy come too, he will so 
enjoy seeing the beasts and the glass house!” 

When the boat was fairly away from land, the 
children amused themselves for some time with 
looking about, and Pelli sat wondering how they 
would be able to recognise England. 

“Of course,” said Otto, to his brother, “you 
silly little boy, the name will be written upon 
a board in black letters, like the sign over Bod’s 
shop, and then we shall see the glass house for 
miles and miles off, and hear all the beasts saying 
* boo-hoo 1 9 So, you see, we couldn’t make a 
mistake.” 

The boat drifted on, over the blue waters, away 
into the centre of the lake, and the children could 
no longer see their house, or even the landing-place 
from which they had started. Little Pelli began to 
feel hungry, and asked for some bread. 

“ Well, you see,” said Otto, “ we must make our 


food last out; but I expect it’s nearly nine o’clock, 
and will soon be dark (it was about five), so we will 
have supper.” 

With this Otto proceeded to divide the bread 
into three equal portions, one for Pelli, one for 
Rolf, and one for himself. 

While the children were chattering they did not 
feel lonely or uncomfortable, but presently, when 
they had talked of everything interesting that they 
could think of, they began to find that it was not 
such fun after all, and to wish themselves safely 
at home again. 

Rolf seemed to have an idea that all was not 
right, for he paced restlessly from one end of the 
boat to the other, looking wistfully at the distant 
shore, and then he came and put his cold nose in 
Otto’s hand, as if to ask what his little masters were 
doing alone in that strange place. 

“ 1 don’t see anything like a glass house any¬ 
where? exclaimed Pelli, fretfully; “ and I don’t 
hear any wild beasts saying ‘ boo ho-o-o,’ only this 
horrid unkind water all round us whish-whishing , 
as if it wanted to get in.” 

“It can't get in, you silly boy,” said Otto, in 
the elder-brotherly tone he sometimes assumed. 
“ Don’t you know water can't get into a boat ? ” 

“I know I want my mamma,” sobbed Pelli, 
piteously; “I’m very tired and cold, and every¬ 
thing, and—and—I don't want to go to England.” 

Otto soothed Pelli as well as he could, and they 
laid themselves down in the bottom of the boat and 
“cuddled” each other, while the good old Rolf 
came and stretched himself beside the children 
and helped to keep them warm with his soft fur. 

“We had better rest now,”said Otto; “we can¬ 
not, of course, find England in the dark.” So the 
two boys kissed each other and their dumb com¬ 
panion, and were soon in as calm and untroubled a 
sleep as if they had been in their own little beds at 
home. 

Suddenly Pelli awoke with a start, feeling a 
violent blow against the boat. Otto roused him¬ 
self at the same moment, and they sat up, gazing 
round them in a bewildered way, and not remem¬ 
bering at first where they were. 

Rolf seemed very excited, he jumped about and 
pulled the boys’ clothes till he had called their 
attention to some water welling up into the other 
end of the boat. Otto crawled across the seats 
and looked at it, but poor little Pelli remained 
where he was, trembling with cold and fright 

“ There’s water coming in quite fast,” remarked 
Otto, very calmly; “ it seems coming up through a 
hole !” 

Rolf became more and more agitated; he barked 
and whined, and gazed at the children in an 
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agonised manner. Otto looked over the side of 
the boat and saw several black things, far apart, 
like stumps of trees, showing quite plainly in the 
bright moonlight, also a long strip of gleaming 
sand and some trees, not far off. 

“ Look there ! ” he called to his brother; u that 
isn’t England, but it is some kind of land, and if 
only we could get there, we should be safe.” 

His voice sounded shrill and clear in the hush 
of a calm night; but Pelli was too miserable to 
reply, and only leant his poor tired little head on a 
seat, and longed to be home with “ mamma.” 

The water seemed to be bubbling up very fast, 
Otto thought, as he sat and watched 
it with his legs tucked up under 
him on one of the seats. But at 
last it came so fast that he got 
frightened, till a sudden thought 
made him get on to the bow, and 
seizing the loose chain which was 
used to fasten up the boat, he cried, 

“ Rolf! Rolf! Good dog! Over!” 

Rolf, who was well used to this 
command, sprang into the water 
with a loud splash. 

Otto leant over and gave the 
chain to his dog. Rolf took it in 
his mouth, and guided by Otto’s 
signs, he began to swim towards 
the shore, drawing the boat steadily 
after him. Otto, very delighted 
at his success, continued his shouts 
and gesticulations; and soon, to 
his great joy, the faithful dog had 
drawn the boat right up on to 
the smooth yellow sand ; and not 
before it was necessary, as it had 
been rapidly filling with water, and must have 
sunk in a few minutes. 

Otto scrambled quickly over the seats to Pelli, 
and proceeded to help the poor little fellow to 
get out. Rolf had by this time shaken all the 
water from his rough coat, so he went up to the 
children and rubbed his nose against their hands 
to make them feel that they had at the least one 
friend to care for them on that desolate shore. 

Poor Otto’s courage had all oozed away, also 
all his hopes of ever reaching England. He looked 
hopelessly round him, and then at little Pelli* 
who had seated himself in a dazed way on the 
sand, and was crying dismally, “ I want my bed ! 
I want mamma! I want tea! I want everything /” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” said Otto, in a paternal manner. 
“ Get up, Pelli. We will wrap ourselves up in the 
sail which I saw Bjorn put into the box, and sleep 
under the trees till papa comes.” 


Rolf seemed to understand all their movements, 
and stood by gravely while Otto laboriously dis¬ 
interred the sail from the boat’s locker, and with 
Pelli’s help dragged it up to the trees. The two tired 
children rolled themselves up in it directly, and 
guarded by Rolf, they were soon fast asleep again. 

“Otto! Otto! Pelli!” This was what awoke 
the little shipwrecked mariners the second time; 
and it was a much more cheerful awakening than 
the first, for there stood papa and mamma with 
happy faces, looking down on their children ; and 
a moment after Otto, Pelli, mamma, and papa, 
were one confused jumble of embraces and kisses. 

Rolf wagged his tail and trotted 
about in a high state of delight, 
evidently considering that this 
happy meeting had been brought 
about entirely by his sagacity, 
which, indeed, it had, as but for 
his exertions the two boys would 
at that moment have been lying in 
the sleep that knows no waking, at 
the bottom of the Salmi Lake. 

It appeared that the children’s 
departure had been discovered 
when Bjorn went down to the land¬ 
ing-place, to the terror and grief of 
Herr and Fru Hord, for the boat 
was known to be so rotten that it 
was unsafe. The Herr and Fru 
had instantly set out with some 
servants in the remaining boat, and 
rowed about near the shores of the 
lake. They had been just about to 
return to the house when they were 
attracted by the barking of Rolf. 
Otto and Pelli were too tired 
that night to explain much, and dozed all the way 
home, wrapped up in warm shawls. The next 
morning Herr Hord held a court-martial, but 
when he found how much the offenders had been 
influenced by his own and aunt Ebba’s glowing 
descriptions of the sights of London, he released 
the culprits with a kiss. 

u Nevertheless,” said Otto, confidentially, “ I 
shall go to England one day, papa says he will 
take us ; but we will go in a strong boat, and then 
we shan’t have a hole knocked in the bottom of 
it by a great tree-root, like we did last night.” 

So now if any of you little Engiish boys and 
girls ever see—walking about at the Zoological 
Gardens, or in the London streets—two nice little 
boys, escorted by a tall papa and mamma, a pretty 
aunt, and a large black dog, you may be sure they 
are Otto and Pelli Hord, who have arrived safely 
in England at last . 



OTTO BEFORE THE COURT MARTIAL. 
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A CURIOUS COLONY. 


J3SSE8J1N the bleak rocky shores of a small 
group of islands near that cold region 
UhzLX at the north-western corner of North 
America which is known as Alaska, a 
strange sight is to be seen in the 
summer. Hither, early in May every year, there 
begin to come, from seas which are then getting 
too warm for them, numbers of the curious-looking 
animals which we have pictured on the next page ; 
and here, leaving the salt water for a time, these 
bands of seals —for such they are—make their home, 
and remain until the following month of November. 

When the time comes for the annual visit to the 
islands to be made, it is usual for the full-grown 
male seals, acting as pioneers, to journey there in 
advance, for the purpose of selecting the exact 
spot where they propose to live during their stay, 
and the young seals and the mothers follow' about 
six weeks later. The latter, however, on their 
arrival, do not always find a home in readiness for 
them, as they probably anticipate ; for it is said 
that sometimes the males fight so desperately for 


favourite positions on the “ rookeries,” as the rocks 
to which they resort are termed, that often a fatal 
ending ensues, and when the other members of the 
seal family come to the island, the defeated ones 
are looked for in vain. By the beginning of July 
thousands and tens of thousands of seals have landed 
on the rocks, and many acres of ground—extending 
over twenty miles along the shore—are covered by 
them as closely as they can lie. 

During their stay on the islands these seals are 
not allowed to remain unmolested, for from them 
, is obtainable a beautiful and valuable fur, and 
in order to secure this, very great numbers of them 
are every year destroyed, the right of killing them 
being purchased from the United States Govern¬ 
ment, to which the islands belong, by a large 
company of traders. The mode of capture is very 
simple. When it is intended to secure the seals, 
all that is necessary is for a few natives—who alone 
are permitted to be employed by the company— 
to make their way into the midst of one of the 
rookeries,” and there choose those which they 
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consider best suited to their purpose. As a rule, 
seals are very much on their guard when approached 
by human beings ; the kind of which we speak, 
however, are not in any way shy, and the natives 
move amongst them with the utmost freedom. 
When a sufficient number have been selected, the 
seals are next made to move from their resting- 
places near the shore, and then, having been formed 
into a flock, just as sheep might be, they are driven 


seals is that the full-grown males, from the time 
they first land on the islands until the end of the 
season, when they depart, never take either food or 
water; nor do they after the females and the younger 
seals have arrived, even for an instant—unless 
driven from them by superior force—forsake the 
positions in the “rookeries” which they at first select. 

The young seals are, we are told, droll little 
animals, and very fond of assembling together— 



A SEAL “ROOKERY.” 


inland in a long straggling line, extending some¬ 
times for a mile, towards the villages where they are 
to be slain. The journey thither is, however, a diffi¬ 
cult one for the seals, and the rate at which they 
can travel is very slow ; for though, when in the 
water their movements are rapid and graceful, such 
is not the case on land, where their method of 
walking, owing to the peculiar construction of their 
bodies, is, as it were, by a series of sudden starts or 
jerks, which are very tiring ; and it is not surprising 
to learn that many of the poor animals often fail, 
through exhaustion, to reach the villages alive. 

A peculiar circumstance in connection with these 


sometimes in thousands—to gambol and frolic or 
to run races among themselves; and at the time 
when they are very small and first take to the 
water, it is said to be very amusing to watch them 
as, in some shallow eddy near the rocks, they 
make their first attempts to paddle and swim. 

The stay of the seals in the islands usually 
comes to an end, as we have intimated, in the 
month of November ; and from this time until the 
following summer, when they return, they do not 
visit land at all, but passing down to more southerly 
waters, they fish and lead a roaming life of en¬ 
joyment in the sea. 
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ANTONIO CANONI. 

A STORY OF THE CARNIVAL. 


I. 

A ntonio 
Canoni 
was lying on 
the ground 
watching 
his mother, 
who was 
sp i nn ing 
busily. On 
a rude bench 
near her 
was a tray 
of confetti , 
and on an 
equally rude 
table was 
piled up a 
heap of bon¬ 
bons, of a 
cheap and 
showy de¬ 
scription. Antonio had been surveying them with 
admiring eyes, having never seen so many bonbons 
together before. 

Antonio’s mother was a woman of energy 
and industry, far in advance of the people by 
whom she was surrounded; and in order to in¬ 
crease her small gains had invested part of her 
earnings in a store of confectionery for the 
approaching Carnival at Rome. And she and 
Antonio were looking forward to making a toler¬ 
able profit; for Antonio, though idle enough, 
was a good-looking boy, and sharp withal, and 
had more than once proved himself a good sales¬ 


man. Idle enough he was, and many said he 
would come to no good, and that he had already 
the look of a brigand about him, with his wild 
black eyes, and curly black hair straggling out from 
under his high slouched hat, that was adorned with 
faded ribbons, tinsel, and feathers. 

“ We shall make a fortune, my mother,” said 
Antonio ; “ it is an easy way. There is no trouble 
in it. With the money we get we can buy a yet 
larger stock of bonbotis and sell them again ; and 
in time, my mother, we might have a little shop; 
and who knows but that I may not some day be 
the greatest confettiere in Rome ! ” 

His mother smiled sadly. 

“ Ah, Antonio! thou must have more perse¬ 
verance before thou wilt make a fortune : thou 
dost too soon become weary.” 

u Ah ! but, mother, of this I should never get 
tired. I could stand all day long in the streets 
selling such pretty things ; I should never get 
dull, there would be so much to see and to be 
amused with. And one would get rich without 
difficulty.” 

“ Without difficulty; without trouble. Those are 
always thy words, Antonio; I tell thee, to be 
prosperous thou must work.” 

Antonio laughed gaily ; and springing up, turned 
to the confetti . 

“ I should not like to have a shower of these 
in my face,” he said, examining the little pellets 
of lime; “ they would be sharp enough thrown 
by a strong hand or sent through a tube. How 
many thousands of them will be scattered about! 
How long is it to the time, mother ? ” 

“ Next week,” replied his mother. “ I must sell 
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this spinning of mine and buy some pretty boxes 
for some of the bonbons? 

“And then,” said Antonio, “all will be ready, 
and we may go to sleep until the Carnival.” 

His mother shook her head. 

“ Always wishing for ease, Antonio, and for rest, 
as if thou hadst had anything to tire thee.” 

Antonio was, perhaps, no fonder of ease than 
most of his countrymen. He found it very pleasant 
to sit in the sun and look over the wide landscape, 
and listen to the gentle murmur of the stream or 
the hum of the insects. 

And now everything seemed to harmonise with 
the joy that was in his heart when he thought of 
the wonderful festivities he was going to see in 
Rome. Though he lived not many miles distant, 
yet he had only been there once, and then not on 
any grand occasion. But to be there at the 
Carnival that was heard of all over the world, 
that would be an event in his life, and he looked 
forward to it with much impatience. 

II. 

In the streets of Rome ! 

How fine everything looked ! The houses were 
decorated with streamers of every colour; gay 
pieces of heavier material hung from the windows, 
and the balconies were filled with gaily-dressed 
ladies. Everything was so gorgeous that Antonio 
fancied himself in fairyland. 

Around him he saw people in all sorts of strange 
costumes, the odder the better : clowns, Punchi¬ 
nellos, harlequins, quack doctors with absurd 
medicines to sell, cavaliers, Turks, and sailors; 
then, again, there were some with only a loose white 
cotton dress drawn over their ordinary clothes, 
and wearing white masks. Indeed, many of the 
people wore the most ridiculous masks imaginable, 
and the most fantastic garments, so that it seemed 
as if the people had turned into schoolboys and 
were having a mad frolic in the streets. 

Then the carriages—they too were filled with 
people dressed as remarkably as those on the 
pavement, and the horses were decked with 
flowers and ribbons; and the occupants of the 
carriages pelted the bystanders with confetti and 
bonbons , and were pelted in return. 

Antonio and his mother found no difficulty in 
disposing of their confectionery; and the mother 
carefully disposing her gains in a safe pocket, 
they wandered about amongst the crowd, enjoying 
the sights as much as any one. 

As the day wore on there was a still greater stir 
in the streets, for the grand event, the running of 
the horses down the Corso, was about to take 
place. The sof diers had already cleared the space; 


the crowd pressed back on either side and left 
the middle of the road clear for the riderless steeds 
that were waiting at the Piazza del Popolo ready 
for starting. They were very eager to be off, and 
some of them, through their restiveness, caused the 
grooms much trouble to manage. 

Antonio was in the foremost row, looking on ; 
he admired the fine spirited animals, and he had 
fixed on one which he hoped would be the winner. 

Then came a pause ; the barrier that kept back 
the horses was thrown down, the word for starting 
gitfen, and the frantic animals thundered along. 

The crowd shrank closer back on either side 
to be out of their way ; but somehow, being in the 
front rank, Antonio got pushed forward just in the 
way of one of the horses. 

Then came a wild shriek. A woman sprang 
forward, exclaiming, “ My child ! My child !” 

How she caught up Antonio from under the 
feet of the multitude she never knew-; but as he 
fell, and the horse appeared to her to pass over 
him, the mother, with supernatural strength, sprang 
to him and held him in her arms. 

Most of the people rushed past to hear the 
decision of the race; some, however, gathered 
round Antonio and his mother, gesticulating and 
offering advice. 

Then a lady, looking down from a balcony, said, 
“ Bring him in here; there is a doctor in the 
house.” 

in. 

Poor Antonio ! he opened his eyes to find him¬ 
self in terrible pain. His arm was broken, and the 
doctor was bending over him. He looked around 
him. 

“ Where am I ? Mother! Mother ! ” 

“ Your arm is broken, my lad,” said the doctor; 
“ we must set it for you, and it will be all right 
again in time.” 

Poor Antonio ! it seemed to him hours, though 
the doctor was as quick over his work as possible. 
At last it was over, and again Antonio feebly said, 
“ Mother ! ” 

And then his mother came in ; but the doctor 
had told her that she must keep quiet and not 
excite Antonio. 

“ We must have him taken to the hospital,” said 
the doctor to the lady of the house, who was an 
Englishwoman ; “ it is too far for him to be re¬ 
moved to his own home.” 

“He shall stay here,” she replied, “ till it is safe 
to move him.” 

For she had been talking to Antonio's mother, 
and had become interested in the poor hard-work¬ 
ing widow and her son. And Antonio stayed and 
was nursed “like a prince,” so his mother said; 
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for in her eyes the home of the kind English lady 
was a palace—such comforts and plenty she had 
never imagined could possibly exist. 

As Antonio grew better the lady heard of his 
aspirations, also of his shortcomings. 

“ But to be a confettiere in a great city,” he said, 
“ for that I would work diligently.” 

The mother smiled and shook her head ; but 
the lady said— 

“ He shall try ! I will set him up as a little 
bonbon merchant, and we will see whether he has 
industry enough to succeed.” 

Antonio’s eyes glistened. 

The English lady was as good as her word. 



A DANGER 


Antonio’s mother came to live in Rome; and 
Antonio might be seen with his stand, which was 
always arranged with much taste and with the 
prettiest bonbons , for which he found a ready 
sale. 

Whether it was that his accident had sobered 
him, or whether his hopeful prospects encouraged 
him to work, it is hard to say ; but certain it is 
that Antonio did prosper in his new calling so 
well that ,he did not despair of having some day 
as grand a shop as the best confettiere in Rome. 

u Mother,” he would sometimes say, “ the horse 
at the Carnival did me a good turn.” 

Julia Goddard. 



\ E evening a gentleman deerstalking I 
in the Northern Highlands met with 
a little adventure. He had been out 
all day, and was very tired, and as 
“hungry as a hunter,”as people say— 
and hunters alone know how hungry 
that is. He had left his two gillies— 
who act the part of what we call 
gamekeepers in England—to bring 
home the deer he had shot, and he 
was making his way home only 
accompanied by his dogs. The moon was rising 
over the mountain-tops, shedding a soft silver light 
down their rugged stony sides, and casting deep 
shadows over the short mountain-grass and the 
purple heather. His dogs walked quietly along 
beside him, perhaps thinking over their day’s work, 
as well as he, when suddenly they stopped and 
sniffed the air. 

He went on cautiously, not knowing what they 
might have discovered, as he could not see round 
the comer of a projecting rock. Stretched before 
him lay the mountain-height, and separated from 
him by a deep gully or ravine was a strange and 
terrible sight. The moon was now half-hidden 
behind a cloud, but all the light there was fell full 
on two large stags fighting. Far up the mountain- 


I side, half-hidden in the mist, stood the herd of 
frightened hinds. 

The stags’ horns were locked tightly one in the 
other. They were stamping furiously with their 
fore-feet, and struggling which should be master. 

They were much the same size, and seemed very 
equally matched, first one seeming likely to gain 
the victory, then the other. In their struggles they 
approached the edge of the dangerous precipice, 
near which they were standing. The one further 
off the edge seemed to have the worst of it, for he 
was brought to his knees ; but the other was so 
close to the edge that his two hind-legs were almost 
over the precipice ; and he was so bent on goring 
his enemy with his horns, that he did not know his 
danger. 

The gentleman watched breathlessly, forgetting 
his fatigue and his hunger, hardly able to keep his 
dogs quiet. A few more minutes, and the fight was 
decided. The nearer stag made one step backwards, 
lost his balance, and fell over the edge, dragging 
with him the other whose horns were so closely 
twisted in his enemy’s, that he was unable to save 
himself. They fell together over the side of the 
ravine, and were lost to sight in the darkness; while 
the frightened hinds, terrified still more by the bark« 
ing of the dogs, disappeared over the mountain. 
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THE REINDEER 

AR away in the cold lands of the north 
—in Siberia, in Lapland, in Greenland, 
and, indeed, in nearly all the spacious 
snow-clad regions that are situated 
near what is called the Arctic Circle— 
is the home of the reindeer, and of its enemy the 
wolf; and it would perhaps be difficult to find 
in any two animals a greater contrast than there 
is between these. For while the one is, in reality, 
a blessing to, and, in truth, constitutes the prin¬ 
cipal wealth of, its owner, the other, by its savage 
nature, and by the depredations which it commits, 
is looked upon as nothing less than an object of 
terror. Of these animals a short account may not, 
perhaps, be uninteresting to our readers, and we 
will first speak of the reindeer. 

The reindeer is covered with long and very 
thick hair, and its height is usually from about 
four and a half to five feet ; in colour it is of a 
dusky brown in the upper part of the body, and 
white below; and as will be seen in our illustration, 
its head is adorned with long branched horns, 
called antlers, which are directed forward. 

It is in Lapland that the reindeer is found in 


AND ITS ENEMY. 

the greatest abundance, and in that country it 
forms, as we have intimated • the chief possession 
of the hardy natives, who take great pains to 
capture it when in its wild state. Among the Lapps 
—as these natives are called—the reindeer soon 
becomes, after being caught and tamed, so docile 
as to be quite a domesticated animal, just as a 
horse or dog is with us; and from it are mainly 
obtained whatever comforts (though they are few) 
the people enjoy. Not only do its flesh and milk 
provide meat, and butter, and cheese for food, 
its hide, bones, and horns supply leather and 
other materials for harness, furniture, ^nd orna¬ 
ments, and its coat make an excellent fur for 
clothing ; but it even takes the place of the horse 
for drawing sledges—which are kinds of carriages 
without wheels—across the snow, the breadth of 
its hoofs preventing it from sinking. 

Thus the reindeer affords all that we in this 
country derive from the cow, the sheep, the ox, 
and the horse. Its powers of endurance in making 
sledge journeys of the kind we speak of are very 
marvellous ; and it must be a pretty sight to see 
these curious-looking wheel-less carriages being 
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whirled swiftly along the vast expanses of ice, or 
over the hills and dales of the glittering snow ; and 
grand indeed must be the scene when, as now 
and then happens, the Northern Lights suddenly 
appear and illumine the whole country around. 
With two reindeer yoked in a sledge the Lapp 
can, it is said, travel upwards of a hundred English 
miles in a day ; and we are told that in a palace 
in Sweden there is to be seen a portrait of a rein¬ 
deer which is represented on a certain occasion of 
emergency to have drawn an officer with important 
dispatches a distance of no less than eight hundred 
miles in forty-eight hours, though it should be 
added that after arriving at his journey’s end the 
poor animal dropped down lifeless with exhaus¬ 
tion. It will thus be seen how invaluable the 
reindeer is to the people of the regions in which it 
is found. 

The character of the wolf, on the other hand, 
is very different. There are two species of this 
ferocious creature—the common wolf and the 
black wolf; and it is the former kind which is 
found in some of the regions which are inhabited 
by the reindeer. This animal, which is usually from 
two to two and a half feet in height, is—when we 
take into consideration its size—possessed of great 
strength ; though it is of a very cowardly dis¬ 
position when not suffering from the want of food, 
and will then often content itself with feasting 
on rats, hares, badgers, foxes, and sometimes even 
birds. When hungry, however, it will generally 
destroy any creature which it may contrive to 
master, and will sometimes, it is said, carry off a 
whole sheep in its mouth without letting it touch the 
ground. Wolves will then also occasionally venture 
to attack horses, and sometimes successfully. But 
their favourite prey, at such times, appears to 
consist of deer of various kinds ; and an incident 
has been related which exhibits the extreme cun¬ 
ning of the wolves when in pursuit of animals 
of superior speed to themselves. An old traveller 


tells us that he once discovered at the bottom of 
a deep cliff the bodies of two deer, which had 
probably been forced over by the wolves. He 
says that the expedient to which the wolves— 
which were much inferior in speed to the deer— 
frequently had recourse in places where extensive 
plains were bounded by precipitous cliffs, was 
this : While several deer were quietly resting 
together the wolves would assemble in great 
numbers, and forming a crescent, creep slowly to¬ 
wards the herd so as not to alarm them at first. 
They would, then, after they had perceived that 
they had quite hemmed in the unsuspecting 
creatures and cut off their retreat across the 
plain, move more quickly, and with .hideous yells 
terrify their prey and urge them to flight by the 
only open way, which was towards the precipice, 
appearing to know that when the hend was once 
at full speed it was easily driven over the cliff, 
those in the rear of course urging on those which 
were in the front. The wolves would then descend 
at their leisure and feast on the poor creatures 
which had been thus destroyed by them. 

Sometimes these animals are less cunning and 
more cowardly than those of which we have just 
told you, and instead of such an encounter between 
a herd of deer and a pack of wolves, the latter 
will not hesitate to combine together and attack 
a single reindeer. Under such circumstances the 
latter has little hope of escape ; for though, as 
shown in our illustration, it may succeed in 
expelling with its strong hoof one or more of its 
first assailants, it seldom "happens that it is for¬ 
tunate enough to free itself from the many others 
which quickly surround it. 

The natives make attempts to rid themselves of 
the wolves in a variety of ways, such as by traps, 
pitfalls, and poisons, but they are not very success¬ 
ful ; and it seems probable that it will be long 
ere either they or the reindeer cease to be troubled 
by them. 
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A LOVER OF “BEASTIES” AND HIS STORY. 


O NE night, some sixty years ago, 
there was sore distress in a 
cottage at Kettle, a little village in 
Fifeshire. The second son of the 
family, a baby of a year old, had 
suddenly disappeared; the father, a hand-loom 
weaver, and the neighbours were searching the 
country for him, and the poor mother with two 
friends sat watching by the fire all the long 
night. Morning came, but still the child was 
nowhere to be found. Some one suggested that 
the gipsies might have taken him. The gipsies* 
camp was searched in vain. At last, after many 
hours of weary suspense, a neighbour rushed in, 
threw the child unceremoniously into its mother’s 
arms, and exclaimed, “ There, woman, there’s yer 
bairn, but keep him awa’ frae yon place, or he 
may fare waur next time.” 

“ But where was he ? ” they all called out 
“ Whar would he be but below Bet and her 
pigs?" 

This child, who had toddled out to play with the 
nearest animals he could find, and whose life-long 
affection for living creatures was afterwards so re¬ 
markable, was Thomas Edward, now a Scotch 
naturalist and a member of several learned societies. 
He was born at Gosport on Christmas Day, 1814, 
whilst his father was a private in the Fifeshire 
Militia. From his birth he was remarkable for 
two things—a most determined will, and an intense 
love of natural objects. He learnt to walk before 
he was a year old, and soon toddled about out of 
doors, making friends with cocks, hens, ducks, and 
Pigs. 

When he was two or three years old his parents 
moved to Aberdeen ; here Tom was in his glory. 
The place where they lived was close to the outside 
of the town. Near it was a piece of ground, called 
the “ Inches,” cut up by channels and hollows, 
through which the tide flowed, filling them with 
eels, crabs, and sea-worms ; on another part were 
mounds of the town refuse, where Tom found no 
end of sparrows, rats, beetles, and many kinds of 


flies. The boy used daily to play there, bringing 
home young rats, hedgehogs, horsc-leeches, beetles, 
tadpoles, and all sorts of reptiles. The neighbours 
complained, his mother found fault with him, his 
father flogged him, but in spite of words and blows 
the next time he went out to play he brought back 
his pockets full of as many “beasties” as before, and 
he took every possible opportunity to steal away to 
his beloved Inches. A new plan was tried—it was 
determined to keep him in as much as possible. 
One day when he had been more naughty than 
usual, his mother took part of his clothes from him, 
to make sure of his not going out, and as a further 
precaution she tied him to the table with a thick 
wisp of yam ; she tied his hands with another 
cord, and then she went out. When she came back 
no Tom was to be seen, but only a burning table. 
He had persuaded his little sister by promises and 
threats to help him to push the table to the grate ; 
they put the rope between the bars, it soon burnt 
asunder and he was free ; in putting out the part 
of the rope fastened to his legs he had forgotten 
the burning part tied to the table, and had his 
mother not come in the house would soon have 
been burnt. 

Another time his father determined to take all 
Tom’s clothes away with him when he went to 
work. His mother, having pinned a bit of an old 
petticoat round his neck, went out for milk. No 
sooner had she gone than Tom bolted out of the 
house, and went to his old work 6f collecting crabs, 
horse-leeches, and sticklebacks. From that day’s 
exposure to wet and cold he got a fever, and was 
ill for three months. 

Soon after, when he was between Tour and five 
years old,* he was sent to school, but by the time he 
was six he had been expelled from three schools, 
each time for taking “beasties ” with him at lesson 
time, having been repeatedly warned not to do so. 
He declined to go to school any more. What was to 
be done with him? He had been expelled from 
three schools, if he went to a fourth the same thing 
would probably happen ; he himself wished to go 
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to work, and at last his parents gave their consent, 
though he was then only about six years old. So 
he went with his brother, who was two years older, 
to some tobacco works, where he earned fourteen 
pence a week. The master being a bird fancier 
Edward got on very well with him ; he was allowed 
to keep rabbits in the back yard, which was a 
great amusement to him, so altogether his time 
passed pretty happily. At the end of two years 
Tom moved to a factory near Aberdeen, where the 
boys were getting three or four shillings a week 
higher wages. To earn this he had to be up at 
four in the morning, to walk two miles to his work, 
and was seldom home until nine at night Grand- 
holm was situated in a beautiful valley amidst 
woods and streams. Meal times and every spare 
moment that he could seize upon, Edward spent in 
exploring the country for the purpose of examin¬ 
ing the birds, insects, and plants. He stayed there 
another two years, and then, at the age of ten, was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker named Begg. Begg 
was an individual who spent much of his time in 
drinking and fighting, a man with whom his appren¬ 
tice had nothing in common. Tom suffered much 
at times from his ill treatment, but managed to 
struggle on for three years ; at the end of that time, 
he took one day three young moles to the shop, 
which so enraged his master, that he killed the 
moles, knocked Edward down with his last, 
dragged Jiim to the door, and threw him out into 
the street Though a good deal hurt, he managed 
to get home, and from that day he determined he 
would not return to Begg. 

He wished to be a sailor, but he could not 
obtain his father’s consent, and he could find no 
captain who would take him without it. He then 
ran away from home; he started to see an uncle 
who lived at Kettle, taking with him nothing but 
sixpence, a little oatmeal, and some oatcake. After 
a weary walk of a hundred miles, in two days he 
reached his destination ; here he was doomed to 
disappointment—his uncle’s reception was anything 
but cordial; so after resting one day at Kettle, he 
went home again, where he was received with a 
severe lecture. At last he consented to return 
to his shoemaking trade, but with a different 
master, and this trade he has followed more or 
less ever since. 

Behind his parents’ house was a piece of waste 
ground covered with stones, bits of brick, and 
broken tiles; this Edward cleared, dug, and 
planted with all sorts of plants and flowers brought 
from the fields and woods round Aberdeen. He 
called it his “Wild Botanical Garden/’ He found 
the field flowers would not flourish in city air, 
so he went about to places where he knew 


gardeners threw out their rubbish, collecting any 
spare roots he could find; these generally grew 
well, and in a little time he had quite a pleasant 
garden. 

Not for off was an old tannery, in the disused 
pits of which Tom tried to keep newts, tadpoles, 
and frogs, but, alas ! they would not thrive there, 
so he had to give it up. Another occupation of 
his spare hours was to make a tour of the book¬ 
sellers’ shops inspecting the books and pictures 
in the window, and when he saw a book he could 
buy he purchased it. 

At twenty Edward moved to Banff, and at 
twenty-three he married. His marriage made him 
much more comfortable, for he now bad a settled 
home, and room and opportunity to go on with his 
beloved study of Natural History ; but to do this 
he had to work almost night and day—his shoe¬ 
making hours were from six in the morning until 
nine at night, so nearly all his observations of living 
things had to be made after that hour. He bought 
an old gun for four and sixpence—so rickety was 
it that he had to tie the barrel to the stock with 
a piece of strong twine; with this gun, powder 
and shot, some insect bottles and boxes for moths, 
and his supper in his hand, it was his custom to 
start off on returning from his work in the evening. 
So long as it was light he scoured the country 
looking for beetles, or moths, or plants, or birds, 
or any living thing that came in his way. When 
it became so dark that he could no longer observe, 
he dropped down by the side of a bank, or a bush, 
whichever came handiest, and there he slept until 
light returned; then he got up, and again began 
his observations, going on until it was time to 
go back to his shoemaking. He was quite a 
proverb amongst his neighbours ; they used to say, 
“ It is a stormy night that keeps that man Edward 
in the house.” He met with many curious ad¬ 
ventures. One night, whilst near a churchyard, he 
was overtaken by a violent thunder-storm ; he took 
shelter under a flat tombstone, supported by four 
low pillars ; there was just room enough for him to 
lie, and here he spent most of the night. Another 
time, whilst sleeping in the ruined Castle of the 
Boyne, he was awakened by a polecat creeping 
over his chest in search of a water-hen which was 
in his breast pocket; he seized the animal by the 
throat but could not choke him ; at last he poured 
some chloroform down his throat, and then killed 
him, but not before his hands were much bitten 
and scratched. He had also one or two serious 
falls from the cliffs along the sea-coast. 

All this time Edward had no books on natural 
history—all his knowledge was derived from his 
own observation. When he found rare or par- 
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ticularly good specimens, he kept them, and thus, | 
by degrees, he got together quite a valuable collec¬ 
tion of natural objects. He exhibited his collection 
in Banff, in 1845 an d 1846, and made a little money 
by it, which encouraged him to take it to Aberdeen, 
but there he was not so successful; few people went 
to see it, and in six weeks he had to return to Banff, 
having sold his collection to pay his expenses. 
Again he set to work, spending his days in shoe¬ 
making, and his evenings, and often nights, in study¬ 
ing natural history. Some of his friends told him 
he ought to study grammar, to enable him to write 
accounts of his discoveries. He followed their 
advice, and from this time often wrote articles for 
scientific papers, especially two called iht Naturalist 
and the Zoologist—deUgh tfully interesting accounts 
of the habits of the birds, beasts, and insects of 
Banffshire. In time his name became well known 
as a clever naturalist, and he was elected a member 
of the Linnean Society. His friends tried to get 
him employment that would suit his tastes better 
than shoemaking, but, alas ! they failed. 

As he grew older his health began to suffer—his 
many nights spent in the wet and cold, gave him 


\ rheumatism ; he found he must now betake himself 
to the sea-shore, which was near at hand, instead of 
roaming about the country as of old. He dis¬ 
covered twenty kinds of shell-fish which had never 
been known before, and found out many interesting 
things about the fish and sea-birds of that district. 

Doctor’s bills increased; he had to sell another 
collection to pay them and to support his family, 
and at last, a few years ago, he had to give up his 
researches and confine himself to his cobbler’s stool, 
where he worked away to support himself. His 
children were now grown-up, and just as they helped 
him when little, in collecting his insects and fish, 
so now they helped him to get the necessaries of 
life. Within the last few months Government has 
granted him a pension of ^50 a year, in consideration 
of the many valuable additions he has made to the 
science of natural history. All must rejoice that 
his old age should thus be made more comfortable, 
for none can fail to admire the determination and 
perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge by which 
Thomas Edward rose from being a poor ignorant 
boy, in a Scotch town, to become an honoured 
member of one of the scientific societies of England. 



THE COBBLER'S TREASURE. 

AN OLD FABLE WITH A NEW FACE. 


t HAPPY old cobbler lived in a stall, 

Where he sang as he worked all the day ; 

« You might hear his hammer go tip-a-tap tip, 
As a chime to each merry lay. 

A nod had he for each lad or lass 

That chanced by his humble stall to pass— 

A smile for their joy, or a sigh for their sorrow, 

A pleasant word and a kind good morrow. 

Every one’s face the old cobbler knew, 

As he busily plied his loud rat-tat-too. 

A banker lived in a mansion near— 

A tall grey mansion, cold, stately, and drear ; 


The rattle of gold falling clink-a-clink 
The sound best known to its walls, I think. 
Counting over these treasures so bright 
Oft kept the banker awake all the night; 

Then as he watched for the dawning day, 

He heard his old neighbour over the way 
Tapping, and piping, while yet it was dark, 

A carol as blythe as the notes of a lark. 

“ Strange ! ” mused this banker. u How can it be ? 
That cobbler never seems restless Mke me. 

I’ll go and inquire, perhaps he will tell 
What ’tis that makes him sleep so well.” 
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Across he stepped for a friendly chat— 

Odd sorts of questions ’bout this thing and that 
“ Now, how much a year do you earn, I pray ? 99 
“ Oh, nothing a year and little a day ; 

So sometimes I feed, and sometimes I fast, 

But happen what will, I stick to my last 

a With a thankful heart I do my best, 

The Father above us He does the rest, 

So I trust in Him. While I rat-tat-too 
Over each customer’s boot or shoe, 

No one I envy, not one envies me, 

For I’m but a cobbler, as they may see. 

And, sir, would you be the old cobbler’s friend, 
Perhaps some patching this way you will send. 

If not, why yet I will hammer and sing, 

Quite sure that each day will its right work bring. 5 

The banker laughed. “ Good man,” said he, 

“ As you content on so little can be, 

I’ll make you quite happy.” A bag of gold 
Into that cobbler’s lap he told, 

Who, wild with delight, soon forgot to sing, 

As each bright coin rattled down with a ring, 

He rubbed his eyes: “ A dream this must by, 

As I shall presently wake up to see. 

How I will laugh ! ” No, he very soon found 
’Twas real good money—hard guinea and pound. 

He gathered each, he gathered all, 

And wrote up “To Sell ” on his empty stall. 

No longer so merry and blithe and gay 


! Sounded his voice throughout the day. 

1 No longer, a cobbler busy and bright, 

Hi6 rapping was heard from the dawn till night; 

1 For his mind was heavy with weight of gold, 

; So easily stolen by robbers bold. 

And scarce from its side did he dare to stray, 

' Lest somehow his treasure should vanish away. 

^ One mom he knocked at the banker’s door : 

“Kind friend, I have brought back your golden 
store. 

Here, sir, is your money, or nearly all; 
i I am off again to my dear old stall. 

Thanks for your gift, somehow it seemed wrong, 
The chink of gold against industry's song. 

It has stolen my peace by day and night, 

I dread the darkness and fear the light, 

I tremble at shadows, while every sound 
Seems caused by these treasures hid underground. 

I “Take back your fine gift, good neighbour, I pray; 
If I keep it much longer my hair will grow grey. 
My home seems haunted by spirits of ill; 
i ’Tis known, for gold men will hunt and kill 
| I had rather the coins remained with you, 
i While I sit happily mending a shoe ; 

By days of toil earn nights of sleep, 

I Having nothing to loose, and less to keep ; 

, So here are the guineas, sir, take them all. 

' Now hurrah for content and my cobbler’s stall! 
i C. L. M. 
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